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FATE AND DOOM. 


THE term ‘ Fate” denotes an unconscious, necessary, irre- 
sistible force determining the succession of events. It has a 
special application to events in the life of men, and a most special 
signification denoting those which are disastrous. ‘“‘ Doom” may 
properly denote a necessary and unavoidable determination to 
evil which proceeds from an intelligent and absolute power. In 
modern times the ancient doctrine of fate presents itself under the 
guise of a professedly rational and scientific assertion of the sub- 
jection of man to an iron law or set of laws which determine his 
destiny, just as the evolution and movements of the bodies of the 
solar system are supposed to have their origin and progress 
from necessary, physical laws. The logical tendency of this 
fatalistic doctrine is toward pessimism, which has been to a 
great extent its actual philosophical outcome. 

To this dreary desert men have fled, as to a refuge from 
Christian and rational Theism. Strange phenomenon! That men 
of any kind, but especially that the offspring of a Christian 
ancestry should seek for and prefer such a desert as a refuge 
from revealed religion, and even the natural religion of rational 
philosophy, how are we to account for and explain it? There 
must be causes for this lamentable and extensive aberration of 
men from their native intellectual and moral country into the 
howling wilderness of atheism. For, as has been well said by a 
recent anonymous writer, ‘‘agnosticism is the modern euphemism 
for atheism.” 

There are several causes which might be proposed to account 
for the phenomenon, and different causes may be assigned as 
producing a similar effect in different individuals or classes of 
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persons. The similar cffect produced is repugnance to belief in 
God, in God the First and Final Cause, the author and sovereign 
of the universe, the lawgiver to all creatures irrational and 
rational, to whom all men owe unreserved obedience, from whose 
will the final destiny of all men is dependent. This repugnance 
may be more or less in different individuals, may be in the 
reason or in the passions, and may take on various phases and 
expressions, according to the varieties of their mental and moral 
conditions. It may have a greater or a lesser intensity, and 
obtain a partial or an entire sway over mind and heart, inducing 
every degree of doubt or of positive disbelief. The man who is 
alienated from God has no refuge to flee to except the desert, a 
universe without God, existing by itself alone, either as a chance- 
medley universe, or as a universe controlled by blind, unconscious 
force manifested by the action of irresistible, mechanical laws. 

Why is this idea less repugnant to many than the idea of a 
universe created by and depending from God? How is it a 
refuge either to the reason or the feelings ? 

Satisfactory to the desire of attaining to the true, the good, 
and the beautiful, it is not. It is professedly a renunciation of 
this desire and hope. It leaves to each individual only what 
this life can give him, short, more or less miserable, ending in 
extinction. For the race and the universe there is the prospect 
of continuous and indefinite evolution, without any goal, any 
finality, under the dominion of blind, unconscious law, from the 
obscure into the more obscure. The legitimate conclusion is the 
one which is drawn by pessimism, that conscious existence is an 
evil, and the only good to be desired is its cessation. Even if 
more optimistic views of the universe as a whole are entertained, 
so that good is looked on as predominating over evil and pro- 
gressively subjugating all matter to beneficent law; yet, for the 
individual man, there is no hope of immortality, and no con- 
solation except in the self-abdication of pure altruism. 

These things being so, the attraction to and preference for 
agnosticism as opposed to theism must be referred to a conviction 
or sentiment that there is something in theism which is more 
repugnant to the mind and feelings than the atheistic concept 
of the world. 

To one large class of persons theism is repugnant because it 
seems to involve the idea of ‘‘ Doom” to final and unavoidable 
misery for a multitude of rational beings. This idea of doom 
must be carefully distinguished from that of ordination to final, 
irremediable misery as the consequence of the free choice of evil 
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during the time of probation. There are problems connected 
with the permission and the punishment of sin, the probation of 
rational creatures, and the whole moral order of the world. But 
these lie in a sphere totally separate from that of the idea of a 
doom fore-ordained by the absolute will of the Sovereign of the 
universe, and the consideration of them is outside of our present 
contention. ' 

This idea of doom is the idea of a destination impressed on 
rational beings at their creation, which is an iron law of neces- 
sity, irresistibly determining them to a confirmed and perennial 
state of moral and physical evil. These unhappy beings are 
reprobates from the beginning of their existence, and cannot 
escape their doom. Their sins are an effect and not a cause of 
their reprobation. They are doomed to sin in order to make 
them more capable of suffering, which is the end for which they 
were created. The only reason for this is the absolute will of 
their creator, whose sovereignty includes in itself the power and 
the right to do whatever he pleases with his creatures, and who 
pleases to make some of them suffer for his glory. 

According to this theory the universe is much worse than it 
is according to the chance-medley or the mechanical theory. 
According to these latter theories it is an wzmoral, according to 
the former an zmmoral universe. These take away predestination 
to everlasting happiness, it affirms predestination to everlasting 
misery. And this is the reason why agnosticism appears to 
some minds a welcome refuge; as a desert may be to men es- 
caping from a dismal prison, or the ocean, even, to passengers 
on a burning ship, who prefer drowning to burning alive. 

Doom is much worse than Fate. The victims of the latter 
have only a brief misery to encounter, the victims of the former 
one that is endless. There is nothing immoral in blind, uncon- 
scious fate, but in doom there is intelligent, voluntary malice 
joined with absolute power. The existence of a being having 
such qualities is the supreme evil, and a universe proceeding 
from and dependent on him must be essentially evil. Such a 
universe is the worst conceivable, and one which is chance- 
medley, having no first and no final cause, is infinitely less re- 
pugnant both to the sentiments of the heart and the dictates of 
reason. 

Those who imagine that they are driven to this alternative are 
in a very sad condition, and every one who has any love for 
his kind must feel a deep pity and sympathy for them. 
They may be blameworthy for their deplorable ignorance of the 
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true God and the gloomy night of error which surrounds them. 
But their fault is none the less a calamity deserving compassion. 
Moreover, the entire and exclusive responsibility for their dis- 
torted idea of the divine sovereignty does not rest with them. 
Professed teachers of Christian Theism have presented certain 
doctrines in such a way that they have inferred, as a_ logical 
conclusion from their premises, the dismal and incredible conse- 
quence that if there be a supreme creator and sovereign of the 
universe he wills and determines, a priori, the moral and __phys- 
ical evil by which his rational creatures are degraded and made 
miserable. This is the way in which a writer in a newspaper, 
who fairly represents the view taken by a great many, presents 
this conclusion, and sums up one system’of theology which has 
been widely prevalent: 

“For his own purposes God chose to create man, and He 
did with him what He pleased without regard to what the crea- 
ture himself might do. He decreed to save those whom He 
wished to save, and to damn those whom He thought best to 
damn; and neither can escape their fate. This is what Calvin- 
ism teaches and what Protestant orthodoxy generally believes. 
It is implied in the doctrine of God’s sovereignty, which is that 
He did what He did simply because it was His pleasure as the 
Ruler of the universe to doso. . . . Either there is no God, 
or God determined and determines whatever takes place and is 
to take place in all time and with every individual creature of 
His hands. On one side is agnosticism and on the other is 
faith, and they are absolutely irreconcilable. . . . But there 
is this harmony between reason and Calvinism: they both pro- 
claim that mankind is under the iron hand of destiny; that 
man’s fate is sealed as firmly as the laws of nature are certain 
and infallible in their operation. He is and he is to be what he 
was made to become, a creature whose fate was determined from 
all eternity.” 

I- waive all inquiry as to the fact, whether this is or is not a 
just representation of the doctrine of predestination as taught by 
any particular theologians of name, or by any sect or class of 
them. I take the concept presented in an abstract and objective 
form simply as an agnostic view of what they would call the 
Theistic hypothesis in rational philosophy and the religion which 
is based on a belief in divine revelation. 

My contention is, that it is totally contrary to the idea of God 
as contained in rational philosophy and in Christian faith. There 
is no foundation for this idea of doom, which is totally contrary 
both to reason and faith. 

The notion it presents of the sovereignty of God, from which 
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depends the whole series of absurd and odious conclusions, ab- 
horrent to reason and the moral sense, is a perversion and cari- 
cature of the genuine concept of the omnipotence and absolute 
dominion of God, as the First and Final Cause of the universe, 
specifically of rational beings. It is only of rational beings that 
doom can be predicated, and with them alone are we concerned 
in our present contention. 

The radical falsehood in this notion is the denial or ignoring 
of all rights in rational beings. It is self-evident that a creature 
cannot have independent rights, since all the rights it has are in- 
herent in a nature which depends on the creator for its essence 
and existence. The rational nature is given, and with it the 
rights which spring from its essence. One is the right to im- 
mortal existence, and another is a right to the destination due to 
the nature, with the opportunity and means which are necessary 
to attain it, and acquire that good or well-being for which the 
creature has the desire and the capacity. The rights of the ra- 
tional creature are inviolable even by the sovereign. It is true 
that creatures cannot resist almighty power. It is true that God 
is not responsible to his creatures. It is true that he can do with 
them whatever he pleases. But he cannot please to violate their 
rights, and although he is above all law, the eternal law of right 
has its origin in his intellect and will, and all the effects of his 
almighty power in the universe must be in accordance with it. 

It is impossible for God to deceive or otherwise injure his 
creatures. To implant a desire and capacity for happiness in 
creatures who were created for a doom of misery would be a de- 
ception and an injury. Moreover, there is no assignable reason 
or motive for such a doom. Caprice, and a purpose of exer- 
cising power merely because he has it, cannot be ascribed to a 
wise sovereign; especially when the capricious exercise of power 
is capricious cruelty. To do this is not merely anthropomorphism, 
or the making of an imaginary deity who is only an enlarged 
man. It is taking the ideal of the divinity from the most odious 
of human kings, from Nero, Ivan the Terrible, and Djezzar Pasha. 

Men who delight in pain are in a morbid condition and are 
suffering from bodily or mental pain themselves. Those who are 
healthy and happy are not inclined to wanton and causeless 
cruelty. Much more are those who have the most perfected na- 
ture, in which the spiritual predominates over the animal part, 
and celestial, divine love has absorbed self-love, removed from all 
disposition to rejoice in or disregard common or private calami- 
ties which befall their fellow-men. 
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The infinite beatitude of God does not leave any want in his 
nature which could cause him to seek for its satisfaction outside 
of his own being by the exercise of his power in creating and 
governing a world. The only motive can be disinterested be- 
nevolence, the communication of the good in which his beatitude 
consists. He extends the complacency which he has in his own 
perfections to the participation and imitation of the same by 


created beings. 

Will it be said that God creates the world for his own 
glory, and that he glorifies himself in the doom which consigns 
a multitude of rational creatures to a state of sin and misery by 
manifesting his justice in their condemnation ? What is meant by 
his glorifying himself? Is it having complacency in the exercise 
of sovereignty ? Such an exercise of almighty power would be 
contrary to wisdom, goodness and justice, and no object of com- 
placency. Is it receiving praise and honor from _ intelligent 
creatures? They cannot offer their homage to malevolence and 
injustice. 

The motive for creating beings doomed to evil could only be 
malevolence, and this could not exist in the creator unless there 
were a principle of evil as well as of good in his essence, which 
destroys its unity and is the most absurd kind of dualism. 
Such an imaginary and impossible being takes a_ capricious 
pleasure in giving enjoyment to those creatures whom he has 
chosen for his friends, and suffering to those whom he chooses to 
treat as enemies. There is no moral reason for this discrimina- 
tion between the elect and the reprobate, and no scope whatever 
for justice. Those qualities in the elect which make them capa- 
ble of enjoyment are mere physical qualities put into their nature 
by :the creator, and the conformity of their will to his will is 
necessarily determined by his power. They have no merit, and 
their happiness is in no sense a reward. The depravity and de- 
formity of the reprobate are also physical qualities, and their 
transgressions of the law of their sovereign are necessary acts 
determined by a force outside of themselves. They are not to 
blame for what they are and for what they do; they have ne 
demérit, and their sufferings are not a just retribution. It is a 
perversion of truth and language to call the elect holy and the 
reprobate sinners. There is no such thing as holiness or sin, 
right or wrong, merit or demerit; no moral element or order 
whatever in the universe. Power and pleasure are the only good, 
weakness and pain the only evil. The true concept of the su- 
preme good, of the eternal law of right, and of the participated, 
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derived goodness of rational creatures is destroyed, and with it 
the concept of its negation, sin and moral evil in the creature 
endowed with free-will, and the reason is suppressed for the phy- 
sical evil which is the antidote to moral evil, its just punishment 
and its compensation. 

It follows that the idea of Doom, like the idea of Fate, 
viewed by itself alone, represents an absolutely wzmoral universe. 
It is positively zmmoral, because it is contrary to the moral 
order of the real universe, and to the dictates of the human 
reason and conscience, as well as to the ethical doctrine of reve- 
lation. Unconscious force is neither moral nor immoral. Con- 
scious, intelligent power is either moral or immoral. Fate is 
merely terrible, Doom is more terrible and also wicked. Both 
are unreal and unthinkable spectres of a disordered imagination, 
nightmares of sick dreamers, mere nonentities. Let the daylight 
of truth fall on them, and “the spectral camp has fled.” 

Being, unity, truth, goodness, beauty, are identical in their 
radical signification, as terms denoting aspects and phases of the 
same object of thought. God is self-existing, eternal, infinite 
being. His existence is in his essence, and so also are his unity, 
truth, goodness and beauty, attributes which pervade and _ inter- 
penetrate each other and are only separated by passing through 
the spectroscope of finite intelligence. He can only exist as 
good, just as he can only exist as one. His essence, which as 
absolute being is absolute truth as the object of his intelligence, 
and the same object is the term of his will, of his complacency 
in infinite being, one, true, good, and beautiful. It is a contra- 
diction in terms to suppose that intellect can have any other 
term than truth, or will any other term than good. There is no 
place in the essence of God for any principle of evil. By his 
essence, God is First and Final Cause in power, and by his free 
will, also in act, as the creator of the universe. This causal 
power is determined by the divine essence. It can produce by 
creation what it virtually contains, which is finite being, unity, 
truth, goodness, and beauty. Nothing can be in the effect which 
is not in the cause. God finds in his essence the only arche- 
type which he can imitate in the creation. The universe is a 
diminuted image of the divine perfection, like the reflection of 
the sky in a raindrop. The reason and motive for creation is 
the love and complacency of God in his own being, as the 
supreme good, which he wills to extend to beings whom he 
creates. 

There is therefore no possibility of the creation of any essence 
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or substance which is not good. There can be no end for which 
any creature can be destined which is not good. Moral and 
physical evil have no positive and substantial essence. They are 
a recession from being and good, made possible by the limita- 
tions of the finite. They are negative and privative, like dark- 
ness, cold, and vacuum. Evil is excess or defect in some being 
which is essentially good, or disorder in the relations between 
beings by which they are misdirected or displaced. Defect and 
disorder cannot be an object of the divine complacency. They 
do not imitate anything in the divine being, but are only a re- 
mainder of the not-being, the nihilism which preceded the creation, 
the chaos which was the state of the inchoate, incipient universe, 
frorn which, by the law of evolution, by development, and by 
continuity of creation, God is bringing the universe gradually 
toward that final consummation which he has eternally deter- 
mined as the completion and end of the creative act. Physical 
defect and disorder are merely incidental to the progress from 
original nothing toward being, unity, truth, goodness and beauty, 
as a finite, diminuted resemblance of God in the universe. He 
cannot will their existence as an end and for their own sake, 
but only incidentally in willing the perfection and order which is 
the aim and object, the sequence and the finality of that course 
and method of divine providence of which physical evil is an 
accident. 

Moral evil, or sin, is exclusively within a separate and peculiar 
realm of the rational universe over which the free-will of rational 
creatures who are in a state of probation has dominion. All 
outside of this realm is governed by the Supreme Sovereign of 
the universe through infallible laws working out, notwithstanding 
accidental and temporary disorder, and even partly by means of 
it, that perfect development and order in which nothing inordi- 
nate will remain: Within this peculiar realm God has been 
pleased to commit the execution of his designs to created, sub- 
ordinate agents, to whom he has given the power which is next 
to his own creative power, the power of free-will, so that they 
are truly concreative causes with the First Cause. 

The motive and end of this endowment is the greater excel- 
lence and glory to be achieved by the intelligent and rational 
order of beings. It is more excellent to attain the end of crea- 
tion by active concurrence than by passive reception of motion 
from the first cause. Therefore, all possible active force has been 
given to unconscious second causes. Voluntary activity is more 
excellent than involuntary, and free activity more excellent than 
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that which proceeds from necessary determination of the will. 
The destination of man is the most sublime possible for a crea- 
ture. It is strictly and properly the divinization of his nature. 
The method by which he is to attain it, actively, voluntarily and 
freely, is the most excellent way. This way involves probation, 
and it is congruous to the inferiority of human nature, and to 
the supernatural height of the glory to be attained, that the 
probation of the human race should be long, complicated, and 
difficult. Liability to deviation and failure is incident to probation. 
Deviation by transgression or delinquency is sin, understanding 
by transgression the deliberate, wilful violation of known law. 
Sin, as an active, self-determined violation of known law, and as 
a passive disorder in the rational nature which is its consequence, 
is moral evil, from which many physical evils, indeed, the greater 
part of those by which the human race is afflicted, follow by a 
natural or moral necessity, and are.employed by the divine provi- 
dence, not merely as a punishment, but as a remedy for the 
moral evil. 

Sin, and its consequences in this life and in the future life, 
must be referred to the free-will of those who sin, as its cause. 
God cannot will or cause moral evil; he cannot predetermine 
any rational creature to sin and suffer the loss of his immortal 
well-being, but only negatively permit and tolerate the existence 
of moral evil in the universe within certain limits. That order 
of probation in which sin is possible, in which it has actually 
occurred, has been decreed for the sake of the highest good and 
glory of the universe. Those who fail in their probation were 
placed in it for their gain and not for their loss. The endow- 
ment of liberty is a great boon, and the opportunity of winning 
a glorious immortality by its exercise is a great privilege.» Those 
who abuse the gifts of God to their own injury, and forfeit the 
rights conferred upon them by their creator, cannot complain 
that he has not recognized in them any rights, that he has 
violated any which they possessed, or done them any injury. 
On the contrary, he has intended their good and offered it to 
them. Their free concurrence, which was necessary to the effi- 
cacy of the impulse which he has given them toward their su- 
preme good, they have withheld. It is true that God makes their 
sins and the retribution which they receive contribute to his glory 
and to the highest good. But this is because they have refused 
to make themselves worthy to glorify God by their holiness, and 
to adorn the universe by swelling the number of blessed beings 
who walk in glory and wear the crown of merit among the stars. 
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The glory of God must be the final object of all creatures. 
God is Final Cause for the same reason that he is First Cause. 
As all things must receive their being from him, so they must 
return to their source by glorifying the author of their being in 
some way suited to their nature. But this extrinsic glory of God 
is not like selfish vainglory in men. It is a communication of 
the good of being in God to created beings, who reflect his glory. 
Rational beings are intended for a final state of perfection and 
happiness, in which they participate in that complacency in the 
infinite good which is the beatitude of God. They return to the 
source of their being in the love of God by loving him supreme- 
ly, and finding supreme happiness in this mutual love. The 
glory of God in and through the creation is identical with the 
glory of the creation, and the love of complacency which God 
extends to his works is, in respect to the rational creatures who 
are made in his image, a love of pure and disinterested benevo- 
lence. This love of benevolence is not mere delight in giving 
pleasure. It is love of being, of the good, the true, the beauti- 
ful in itself, for its loveworthiness, the love of order. It is eth- 
ical and not hedonistic. The scope of its operation is a repro- 
duction of the divine perfections, and principally of the holiness 
of God, in a finite mirror which reflects the infinite. It is a 
consequence of this love of God to his entire creation that the 
disorder of moral evil caused by transgressors of the divine law 
should be overruled for good, and compensation made by the 
divine justice to the violated order of the universe. It is a 
triumph of good over evil, enhanced by making evil the occasion 
of producing a higher good than that which would have resulted 
from its prevention by an exercise of almighty power, greater 
than that which has been destroyed by the abuse of free-will on 
the part of all who have sinned. This is a reason for the per- 
mission of moral evil, but not for its positive intention and effi- 
cient causation. Nor does it show that evil is the necessary 
means of the greatest good, but only that it is the occasion of 
an accidental mode of that essential good which is the glorifica- 
tion of the creation in God, and of God in the creation. 

It is very strange that, at this late day, the old error that the 
foreknowledge of God implies a necessary predetermination of all 
the acts of free-will, should return again to obscure the minds 
and trouble the hearts of persons who are sincere in seeking after 
truth. That God knows all the acts of his creatures which are 
now past, that he sees them when they are present, evidently 
has no effect upon liberty of choice in free agents. A passenger 
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on a steamer notices in his stateroom that the ship has stopped 
for a few minutes. When he comes on deck he is told that a 
man has thrown himself overboard. Other passengers saw from 
the deck this act of self-destruction. The knowledge and the 
sight of this tragical event had nothing whatever to do with the 
cause of it. A spectator on a height sees the unavoidable col- 
lision of two trains coming at a high rate of speed in opposite 
directions around a curve. His foresight of the effect in its 
natural causes has no more influence upon it than the after- 
knowledge of those who read the account the next day in the 
papers. God, from the sublime height of his eternity, sees at 
one view all the events which succeed each other in time. 
There is no past or future in the eternal duration of his _be- 
ing. Free acts are known to him because free-will actually elicits 
them by self-determination, they are not determined and pro- 
duced because he foreknows them. As finite knowledge has not 
of itself any efficient causality reaching the objects of knowledge, 
so infinite knowledge has not, by reason of its being eternal 
and infinite, any such causative force. 

The omnipotence and omniscience of God are not a reason 
for dread and gloom but for trust and confidence. His abso- 
lute sovereignty is the security for a wise, good, and just ad- 
ministration of the government of the universe. Even Plato, 
whose theodicy is much better than that of some Christians, 
teaches that God is pure goodness in his nature, from whom 
only good can proceed. 

Reason and philosophy suffice to establish the natural religion 
of pure Theism on an irrefragable basis; and in this natural re- 
ligion the heathenish and heretical idea of doom has no place. 

Nevertheless, there is a moral necessity for the brighter light 
of divine revelation, especially for the majority of mankind. 
Faith does not supersede, much less contradict reason. It pre- 
supposes and elevates it, confirms its dictates, enhances thein 
power to give stability to the assent of the mind and the con- 
sent of the will to the sovereignty of God. It is by a rational 
act that the absolute truth and veracity of God are apprehended 
as the motive of faith in the truths which the Catholic Church 
proposes as revealed, with conclusive evidence of her divine 
authority. 

Faith sets before us the perfect certainty that God is mani- 
fested in Jesus Christ as the author of a moral order in this 
world, which is not only an order of goodness and justice but 
also of mercy. The gospels present a most winning picture of 
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Jesus Christ, as the loving and lovable Saviour of men, into 
whose hands all sovereignty and judgment are committed, and 
must therefore be exercised under the dominion of a love which 
is universal, extending to every individual of the human race. 

It is faith which gives a perfect and tranquil security in the 
wise and benevolent government of the universe, and the merci- 
ful providence of God over all those who give to him the filial 
love and obedience which are due to him. It is true that faith 
does not remove appearances to the contrary, or solve all diffi- 
culties. The moral and physical evil which exists in the world 
and is disclosed by human history, the conditions of human pro. 
bation, the problems of the future and final destination of man- 
kind, are and must remain an enigma, an obscure mystery, which 
the limited human intellect can only see into as through a giass 
darkly. 

This is the case with all human knowledge, which always 
ends on the borders of what is to us, at present, the unknow- 
able. The sublime science of astronomy appears to have nearly 
reached its outermost limits, and to be confronted by the undis- 
coverable. The most interesting questions which it suggests can 
only be answered by hypothesis or conjecture. What is the 
principle of the equilibrium of the stellar universe? What is the 
law of the movements of the stars in space? Are they centres 
of planetary systems? Are other worlds than ours habitable or 
inhabited? To what ultimate result are all their movements 
tending? These and other questions are unanswerable. Yet 
mathematical and physical astronomy is a science, whose prin- 
ciples and facts cannot be rationally doubted. 

The same is the case with rational and revealed theology. 
It presents truths which are certitudes, and dogmas which are 
credible. It is irrational to fall into the intellectual and moral 
despair of agnosticism because theology does not furnish us with 
comp.ete and comprehensive knowledge of the moral plan of the 
universe, and of the way by which God is directing it to its 
final consummation. 


A. F. HEwiITt. 
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THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


THE FIRST MASS IN THE PROVINCE. 


THE first time the holy sacrifice of the Mass was ever offered 
in New Hampshire—at least, the first time on record—was the 
morning of July 18, 1694, and under circumstances of extreme 
horror. It was in the present town of Durham, at that time 
known as the “Oyster River settlement,” or simply ‘“ Oyster 
River.” Strictly speaking, this place formed part of the township 
of Dover until the year 1732, but it was five or “six miles from 
Dover proper, and was always a distinct settlement, and had a 
separate history from the first. 

The name of “Oyster river” was given by the early pioneers 
to the Indian Shankhassick, a branch of the Piscataqua, on the 
banks of which they had found a bed of oysters. This stream 
has a channel broad and deep enough for shipping as far as the 
head of tide-water—that is, to the falls in Durham village, which 
is about two miles from its mouth and ten miles from Ports- 
mouth harbor. There was no village here, however, in 1694. At 
that time there was a cordon of twelve garrisons along both sides 
of the river below, in which, at the least signal of danger from 
the Indians, those scattered settlers took refuge whose houses 
were without means of defence. But the meeting-house, the par- 
sonage, the licensed tavern, and the centre of local affairs were 
then on the south side of the river, more than a mile below the 
falls, on the tongue of land between the Oyster and Piscataqua 
rivers, now known as Durham Point. This point is a_ rough, 
hilly tract of land, whose heights afford some delightful views 
across the tidal streams that enclose it, especially at the very 
point itself, where the Piscataqua comes pouring out of Little 
Bay, its broad current dotted here and there by tiny verdant 
isles, beyond which may be seen the beautifully wooded shores 
of Newington, which two hundred years ago bore the ominous 
name of Bloody Point. At that time Durham Point was alive 
with the activity of the early colonists, who were more or less 
engaged in fisheries and in supplying lumber for a’ foreign 
market, as well as in agriculture. But it is now wholly given 
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up to a few scattered farmers. Not a garrison is left on that 
side of the river. The meeting-house, the parsonage, and the inn 
disappeared over a century ago. Its prosperity received a death- 
blow at the above-mentioned attack. On a pleasant slope near 
the point, overlooking the meeting of the waters, may be traced 
a mound where the victims of savage cruelty at the Adams gar- 
rison were buried together in 1694, attesting one of the most 
tragical scenes in the early history of this country. 

No place in New England suffered more than Oyster River 
from the repeated attacks of the Indians between 1676 and 1725. 
But the most memorable attack, that which nearly ruined the set- 
tlement and left ineffaceable traces on the whole district around, 
was made on the night of July 17-18, 1694, when the Indians 
planned and almost accomplished its entire destruction. Belknap, 
in his History of New Hampshire, says this attack was made by 
the Sieur de Villieu, then in command at Penobscot, with two 
hundred and fifty Indians of the St. John, Penobscot, and Nor- 
ridgewock tribes, attended by a French priest. Charlevoix says 
the Abenakis of the elder Father Bigot’s mission joined two 
hundred and fifty other Indians. They arrived at Oyster River 
on a calm, moonlight night, and the inhabitants were mostly 
asleep, unconscious of approaching danger, a treaty of peace 
with the eastern Indians having been made at Pemaquid, August 
11, 1693. The savages divided into squads, intending to attack 
all the garrisons at a concerted signal. But the premature 
shooting of a man who came out of his house near the falls 
gave the alarm, and one signal gun after another soon echoed 
from garrison to garrison all along the Oyster river valley. The 
people were hardly aroused before the enemy was upon them. 
Every garrison was attacked and fire was set to all the defenceless 
houses. The flames of the latter soon streamed up in every di- 
rection. Some of -the owners, like the family of Parson Buss, 
escaped to the woods, but most of them fell into the hands of 
the Indians. Everywhere could be heard the sound of guns and 
cries of distress, and the terrible war-whoop of the savages, 
thirsting to revenge their numberless wrongs, and with but little 
discrimination in their vengeance. Charlevoix says two hundred 
and thirty people were killed and fifty or sixty houses burned. 
. According to the local accounts five garrisons were destroyed 
and most of the defenceless houses, and ninety-four people were 
slain or carried into captivity. Fourteen were certainly killed at 
the Adams garrison alone, and in the most barbarous manner. 
These were afterwards buried in one grave, as stated above. The 
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memory of that night of horrors has never been effaced from the 
minds of the people. 

But where were the Catholic missionaries during this scene of 
carnage? Belknap only speaks of one; but according to the 
Durham tradition there were two priests in the expedition. They 
are said to have taken refuge in the meeting-house, and, without 
doubt, saved that building from destruction when the neighboring 
houses, including the parsonage, were burnt to the ground. No credit 
has been given them for this protection, and a poor return was made 
when our troops afterward pillaged and then burnt more than 
one Catholic church among the Indian missions of Maine. In 
view of this the priests in the Oyster River meeting-house may 
certainly be pardoned for the trifling act that has been made 
almost a matter of accusation against thein. The local accounts 
say that while there they ‘amused themselves” in writing on 
the pulpit. Belknap says: “The French priest took possession 
of the meeting-house and employed himself in writing on the 
pulpit with chalk, but the house received no damage.”’ Hurd’s 
History of Rockingham and Strafford Counties, page 617, says he 
“spent the time in defacing the pulpit’—an expression for 
which there is no warrant whatever. 

We Catholics, however, can safely affirm that the two priests, 
instead of seeking amusement at so terrible an hour, chiefly em- 
ployed their time in earnest prayer, as was their practice on 
similar occasions. At the attack on Pemaquid it is related that 
Father Thury divided the Indian women into bands that suc- 
ceeded each other in continual prayer the whole time the fighting 
was going on. Belknap speaks of Father Thury in connection 
with this attack on Oyster River, and it is supposed he was one 
of the priests who accompanied the expedition—not to encour- 
age the warfare, certainly, as many Protestant writers would have 
us believe, but rather to seize some favorable moment to soften 
the ferocity of the savages and to watch over the captive women 
and children, many of whom were spared and finally redeemed 
through their intervention. The other priest must have been 
Father Bigot or Father Rale.* 

It is to be regretted that no record was made of the writing 
left on the Oyster River pulpit by these devoted missionaries. 
It was, doubtless, some Catholic truth, a passage from the Scrip- 
tures or from some father of the church, a clause of the Credo, 


* Father Thury was sent among the Penobscots in 1687, at the request of the Baron de 
St. Castin, and died among them in 1699. Father Rale left the Abenakis early in 1691, but 
returned to them after an absence of two years. The two missionaries of Maine who bore the 
name of Bigot were of the family of the Viscounts Bigot in France. 
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perhaps a prayer, left to greet the sad eyes of the surviving 
colonists when they next ventured to assemble there, to mingle 
their tears and try to “justify the ways of God to men.” 

But whatever they wrote need not be considered any dese- 
cration when we remember that in those days, according to 
Whittier’s line: ‘“‘The stocks were at each church’s door,” and 
the “meeting-house ”’ itself, to use the Puritan term,* was gener- 
ally used for town-meetings, elections, and other civil—not to 
say profane—purposes, down to a recent day. John Trumbull, 
in his Hudibrastic poem of McFingal, which a recent writer 
in Harper's Magazine (April, 1890, page 786) styles “one of 
the potent levers of the Revolution,” alludes to the once common 
practice of holding the grand parade of town-meeting in the 
house of prayer: 

‘* That house which, loth a rule to break, 
Serv’d heav’n but one day in the week, 
Open the rest for all supplies 
Of news, and politics, and lies.” 


And he goes on to depict the moderator in the pulpit—the 


sacred desk itself— 
‘‘In grandeur o'er the cushion bow’d ” ; 


the constable on the pulpit stairs, bearing his staff; and, be- 
neath, a rout of 
** Voters of all colors, 
Whigs, tories, orators, and bawlers, 
With every tongue in either faction 
Prepar’d, like minute-men, for action.” t+ 


But with the consecrated name of “church,” at present in 
vogue among the descendants of the Puritans, has come greater 
respect for the meeting-house, which now remains, for the most 
part, cecorously closed from one Sunday to another. 

The Durham tradition as to the number of priests in the 
Indian raid of 1694 is confirmed by William Redford, deputy 
secretary of the province of New Hampshire, in his official report 
to Governor Phipps of Massachusetts, July 21, 1694. He says 
there were ‘“‘two Fryars among the Indians, who, after Victory, 
said Mass twice.” That is, of course, they each said Mass. Un- 
fortunately there is no record or local tradition to point out the 


*Cotton Mather, speaking of the Puritan places of worship, says ‘‘ meeting-house is the 
term commonly used by the New England Christians."’ But this unpretending designation is 
now generally discarded for that of ‘‘ church,'’ except in country places of conservative habits. 

t McFingail, canto i., line 134, etc. t New Hampshire Provincial Papers, ii. 128. 
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precise spot where these two first Masses in New Hampshire 
were celebrated. It might have been in the meadow above the 
meeting-house, where the Indians on the south side of the river 
are said to have assembled with their captives and spoils after 
their bloody work was accomplished. But it seems much more 
probable it was after they joined their comrades on the upper 
side. Belknap says “ Both divisions then met at the falls where 
they had parted the evening before, and proceeded together to 
Captain Woodman’s garrison.” * This was the last attack they 
made. If the Masses were not said until the fighting was 
entirely over, as seems probable from the nature of things, as 
well as from Secretary Redford’s report, it must have been on 
one of the heights near Woodman’s garrison—whence a watch 
could be kept over the whole country around—that one Mass 
after the other was offered. That garrison itself is on a height, 
but the land rises still higher at the west, commanding an ex- 
tensive and extremely beautiful view in every direction, especially 
down the valley of Oyster river, which had just been ravaged in 
so terrible a manner. It is a bald, ledgy spot, sufficiently spa- 
cious for the Indians and all their captives, and where there was 
no danger of surprise from any enemy in pursuit. No more 
suitable spot could have been selected for safety and for religious 
observances in the open air. But what a Calvary! The holy 
sacrifice offered in sight of smoking ruins and scenes of blood 
and awful human anguish—the altar, doubtless, a granite boulder,t 
surrounded by savages fierce from the slaughter, and _ terrified 
captives who had just seen some of their nearest and dearest 
relatives slain before their very eyes, and they themselves on the 
point of being carried into a dreadful captivity! O Salutaris 
Hostia ! 
II. 


THE FIRST NEW HAMPSHIRE NUN. 


These two first Masses in the province were by no means 
fruitless. It was at this darkest hour in its annals that begins 
one of the most interesting chapters in the history of the Cath- 
olic Church in New Hampshire. For out of its rocky soil a few 
children were then raised up unto Abraham, to verify, as it were, 

* The Woodman garrison, built by an ancestor of the present writer, and successfully 
defended by him in 1694, as well as in several other attacks, is still standing, and in an admir- 
able state of preservation. 

+ Fifty years ago, as the writer remembers, there was still a large granite boulder on 


Woodman’s hill, flat on the top and somewhat altar-like in shape, but it has since been re- 
moved. 
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the words of the Vulgate: /Potens est Deus de lapidibus istis 
suscitare filios Abrahe. Several of the captives taken on this 
occasion and at other times embraced the Catholic religion in 
Canada, and chose to remain in perpetual exile rather than 
abandon their faith. Others returned home at the exchange of 
prisoners. But many of them were never heard of again. 

The Catholic missionaries seem to have done their utmost to 
rescue the women and children, at least, from the hands of the 
savages and place them in good families in Canada, where they 
were treated with invariable kindness and Christian charity, as is 
manifest from the accounts given at their return, several of which 
have been published. Most of the children, at least the girls, 
were sent to the schools at Quebec and Montreal to be educated, 
and some of these it is difficult to identify, for they generally 
received new Christian names in baptism, instead of the Old 
Testament names in vogue among the Puritans, and their sur- 
names, uncouth to French ears, were phonetically recorded, and 
thereby transformed almost beyond recognition. Of¢zs, for in- 
stance, was written Autes, Hotesse, and even Thys; Hubbard 
was changed to Ouabard; Wz//ey to Ouilli, Houellet, and Willis ; 
Wheeler to Huilier; Bracket to Bracquil, etc. These are all 
Oyster River or Dover names. One pupil was registered at 
Quebec as “ Nimbé Il.” Her real name was Naomi Hill. Many of 
the surnames were dropped in despair, and “Awg/aise”’ substituted. 
Among the captives at the Ursuline school in Quebec, about the 
year 1700, were Marie Elisabeth Anglaise, Marie Francoise An- 
glaise, Anne Marie Anglaise, and so on, to the number of eight 
or more, with no other surname. 

Among the captives taken at Oyster River, July 18, 1694, 
was Merey Adams, daughter of Charles and Rebecca Adams of 
Adams garrison. She was born March 13, 1674, and was there- 
fore twenty years of age when her father’s house was destroyed 
and most of her kindred were butchered before her very eyes: 
After she was rescued from the Indians: she lived five or six 
months at Montreal, where she was baptized conditionally on Holy 
Saturday, April 6, 1697, under the name of Ursula, given her 
by her godmother, ‘‘ Demoiselle Marguerite, wife of M. Bourdon, 
merchant.” She never returned home, but afterwards married 
Charles Brisebois and died before 1732, leaving at least two 
children, whose descendants could probably be traced.* An 


* The writer is indebted for the above Canadian record of Ursula Adams to Miss C. A. 
Baker, of Cambridge, Mass., who is preparing an exhaustive account of the early captives from 
New England. 
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Ursula Brisebois, perhaps her daughter, married Alexis Lefébre. 
Descendants of her sisters in Durham and vicinity are numerous. 
The late Judge Durell, of New Orleans, descended from her sister 
Rebecca. 

The captives who were redeemed after baptism and returned 
home gradually lost their faith, This was almost inevitable. 
Among these melancholy instances were Thomas Drew and his 
wife Tamsen, a young married couple taken at Oyster River in 
1694. He was carried to Canada, and she among the Abenakis 
of Maine, where she remained four years. They were both finally 
rescued, but it was over twenty years before they joined the 
Oyster River church. Then, strange to say, they were rebap- 
tized by the Rev. Hugh Adams, as appears from the following 
singular entry in his baptismal records: ‘August 12, 1722, 
Thomas Drew and Tamsen, his wife, they both being so (but 
profanely and idolatrously) baptised by a Popish Priest or Friar 
in their captivity, for which I had the warrant of "Acts 19: 3-5.’* 

But this unfortunate couple did not enter into full communion 
with his church till March 3, 1728, thirty years after their ransom. 
They lived to be very old, and, dying within two days of each 
other, were buried in one grave, still to be seen not far from 
Durham Point. 

But the most interesting of the captives taken at Oyster River, 
July 18, 1694, was Mary Anne, daughter of John Davis, who, ac- 
cording to a constant tradition in Durham, became a nun in 
Canada and refused to return home at the redemption of cap- 
tives in 1699. This was Sister St. Benedict, of the Ursuline con- 
vent, Quebec, the first native of New Hampshire, if not of New 
England, to embrace the conventual life. 

Mary Anne Davis was a mere child when the Indians, on the 
above-mentioned day, burnt her father’s house and killed him 
and his wife and several children, as well as his widowed sister 


* The passage which the Rev. Hugh Adams cites as his warrant for rebaptizing Thomas 
ind Tamsen Drew is too extraordinary an application of Scripture to be overlooked. It runs 
as follows in King James’ version of the Bible: ‘‘ And he said unto them, Unto what were 
ye baptized?’ And they said, Unto John’s baptism. Then said Paul, John verily baptized 
with the baptism of repentance, saying unto the people that they should believe on him who 
hould come after him, that is, on Christ Jesus. When they heard this they were baptized 
n the name of the Lord Jesus.” 

tThe Montreal records mention the baptism of Marie Madeleine Willis, daughter of 
Stephen Willis and Gabrielle (otherwise Abigail) Picman, June 23, 1692, at the age of sixteen 
rhe Count de Frontenac was her godfather. She entered the service of the Religieuses Hospi- 
taliéres at Ville Marie as their économe, and perhaps was one of the sisterhood. If she was the 
daughter of Stephen Willey and Abigail Pitman of Oyster River, they were, no doubt, taken 
captive in 1689. An Abigail Willey of Oyster River is mentioned among the capti “*5 wo rv- 
mained in Canada. The name of Willey is still a common one in Durham, as that of Pit 
man was in early times. 

VOL. LIIL.—I2 
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and two of her sons. They spared, however, his two young 
daughters, whom they carried into captivity, but who, unfortu- 
nately, were separated. One of them, named Sarah, was after- 
wards redeemed, and was living at Oyster River October 16, 
1702, on which day her maternal uncle, Jeremiah Burnham, was 
appointed her guardian and the administrator of her father’s es- 
tate.* She afterwards married Peter Mason, but was left a widow 
before 1747. With true Davis tenacity to life she was still living 
in 1771, when she sold part of her homestead lands to John Sul- 
livan, afterwards general in the Revolutionary army. How much 
longer she lived does not appear. She left one daughter, at 
least, whose descendants can still be traced. 

But to return to her sister, who chose the better part. Mary 
Anne was carried away by the Abenaki Indians, but was rescued 
not long after by Father Rale, who instructed and baptized her 
and conveyed her to Canada. In 1698 she entered the board- 
ing-school at the Ursuline convent, Quebec. At her entrance 
into this “ Maison des Vierges,” of which she had heard among 
the Abenakis,t she was transported with joy. ‘This is the house 
of the Lord,” she cried; “it is here I will henceforth live; it is 
here I will die.” She entered the novitiate of that house on St. 
Joseph’s day, March 19, 1699; and received the religious habit 
and white veil, with the name of Sister St. Benedict, the four- 
teenth of September following—the feast of the Exaltation of the 
Holy Cross. She took the black veil and made her vows Sep- 
tember 25, 1701. Mademoiselle de Varennes, whose father was 
governor of Trois Riviéres for twenty-two years, took the white 
veil with her and made her vows at the same time. The latter 
was only fourteen years of age when she entered the novitiate. 
Sister St. Benedict is said not to have known her own age, but 
was supposed to be a few years older. The trials she had 
undergone, however, must have given her an air of maturity 
beyond her years. The Durham tradition does not mention her 


* It will be observed that though John Davis was killed in 1694 no attempt was made to 
administer on his estate till after his daughter Mary Anne’s religious profession, September 25, 
1701, when all hope of her return home was renounced. 

t Several girls of the Abenaki tribe were pupils at the Ursuline convent, Quebec, in early 
times. Not to speak of Mlle. Brigitte de St. Castin of Maine, whose mother was the daughter 
of an Abenaki chief, the following pupils from that tribe are mentioned at the beginning of last 
century: Marie Anne and Louison, Anne Francoise and Rosalie, Fanchonette and her sister 
Manette, Marie Agnés, Domitille, and Thérése Haouendi, the last of whom was a girl of great 
piety, afterwards employed as a catechist among the Indians. 

In 1671 there were fifty Indian girls from four nations at the Ursuline school. The B. 
Mary of the Incarnation called them her ‘‘ dé/ices,"’ and shortly before her death in 1672 com- 
mended them to the special care and afiection of the sisterhood.—Ursulines de Quebec, vols. i. 
and ii, 
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age, but speaks of her as “young” when taken captive. She 
died March 2, 1749. Her death is entered in the convent 
records as follows : 


“The Lord has just taken from us our dear Mother Marie 
Anne Davis de St. Bénoit after five months’ illness, during 
which she manifested great patience. She was of English origin 
and carried away by a band of savages, who killed her father 
before her very eyes. Fortunately she fell into the hands of the 
chief of a village who was a good Christian, and did not allow 
her to be treated as a slave, according to the usual practice of 
the savages towards their captives. She was about fifteen years 
old when redeemed by the French, and lived in several good 
families successively in order to acquire the habits of civilized 
life and the use of the French language. She everywhere mani- 
fested excellent traits of character, and appreciated so fully the 
gift of Faith that she would never listen to any proposal of 
returning to her own country, and constantly refused the solici- 
tations of the English commissioners, who at different times 
came to treat for the exchange of prisoners. Her desire to 
enter our boarding-school in order to be more fully instructed 
in our holy religion was granted, and she soon formed the 
resolution to consecrate herself wholly to Him who had so mer- 
cifully led her out of the darkness of heresy. Several charitable 
persons aided in paying the expenses of her entrance, but the 
greater part of her dowry was given by the community [Z.e., by 
the Ursulines themselves] in view of her decided vocation and 
the sacrifice she made of her country in order to preserve her faith. 

“Her monastic obligations she perfectly fulfilled, and she 
acquitted herself with exactness of the employments assigned her 
by holy obedience. Her zeal for the decoration of the altar 
made her particularly partial to the office of sacristan. Her love 
of industry, her ability, her spirit of order and economy, ren- 
dered her still very useful to the community, though she was at 
least seventy years of age. 

“She had great devotion to the Blessed Virgin and daily 
said the rosary. Her confidence in St. Joseph made her desire 
his special protection at the hour of death—a desire that was 
granted, for she died on the second of March of this year 1749, 
after receiving the sacraments with great fervor, in the fiftieth 
year of her religious life.” * 


By some unaccountable mistake it is asserted in the Abbé 
Tanguay’s Dictionnaire Généalogique that Mary Anne Davis was 
from Salem.t This error may have sprung from the fact that 

* Les Ursulines de Quebec, vol, ii. pp. 411, 412. 

+ The entry in the Abbé Tanguay's dictionary is as follows: ‘‘ Daves, Marie Anne, née a 


Salem, prés de Boston, en 1681, captive anglaise, rachetée 4 Québec, religieuse Ursuline dite 
St, Bénoit, d. 2 Mars, 1749.” 
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the earliest records of the Davis family are to be found in the 
county registry in Salem, Mass. 

The history of the Ursulines of Quebec also states that “ the 
Davis family, originally from England, was established at Salem, 
where it was overwhelmed in one of those nocturnal massacres 
of which the history of the colonies afford so many terrible 
scenes.” 

But the fact is, Salem is mot once mentioned in the early 
records of the Ursulines in connection with any of the captives 
they received. The author of the interesting history of that con- 
vent, in her letters to the present writer in 1884, admits the in- 
sufficient grounds of a tradition on which she based the above 
statement, and acknowledges that Sister St. Benedict, from the 
date and circumstances of her captivity, so completely in accord- 
ance with the Durham accounts, must have been from Oyster 
River. She says: ‘‘ Miss Davis was known to our ancient moth- 
ers by the name of Des Visses. The only place mentioned in 
connection with our captives is Nouvelle Angleterre—Boston et ses 
environs, and some one, I dare say, having caught up the name 
of Salem, held it fast.”’ 

The knowledge of New England geography was naturally very 
confused in those days, and to people at a distance every place 
along its coast was considered near Boston, which was then the 
seat of government for New Hampshire as well as Massachu- 
setts Bay. A son of Thomas Trafton, taken by the Abenakis 
in 1693, is said in the Montreal records to be from York, 
“near Boston,” though really in the province of Maine. 

Some historical memoranda of a local nature published in 
Dover nearly half a century ago—many years, therefore, be- 
fore the publication of either of thé above Canadian works— 
makes mention of the daughter of John Davis of Oyster River, 
who was taken captive in 1694 and became a nun in Canada. 
This statement, among others, was based on the Durham man- 
uscripts and traditions, some of which were collected by mem- 
bers of the Davis family—as will be seen further on—and 
others by the Rev. Hugh Adams, who came to Oyster River 
in 1717, at which time the previous pastor, the Rev. John Buss, 
who had escaped the Indian attack of 1694, was still living, and 
continued to live. till 1736, and his widow, Mrs. Buss, lived till 
1768. 

There was only one other Miss Davis who became a nun in 
Canada in early times. She was, likewise, a captive from New 
England, and was also baptized under the name of Mary Anne. 
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She became a nun at the Hotel Dieu, Quebec, in 1710, under 
the name of Sister St. Cecilia. She was taken to Canada by the 
Rev. Father Vincent Bigot, S.J., who had ransomed her from 
the Indians at St. Francis. She is mentioned as leading “a holy 
life” for more than fifty years in the religious state. She died 
in 1761, at the age of seventy-three. 

There is no record of her birthplace or parentage. She may 
have been the daughter mentioned by the Rev. John Pike, of 
Dover, N. H., in his journal, as follows: “August 9, 1704, The 
wife, son, and daughter of John Davis, of Jemaico, taken by y® 
Indians in y* house or in y" field.” Jemaico was part of Scar- 
borough, Maine. 

Something. concerning the family of Sister St. Benedict may 
be of interest. Her great-grandfather, James Davis, a native of 
England, came to America with his family at an early day, and 
at first lived in Newbury, Mass., but afterwards removed to 
Haverhill, where he was residing as early as 1640, in which year 
he is spoken of as a “freeman.” He was the largest taxpayer 
of that town in 1646. In 1660 he was a member of the General 
Assembly of Massachusetts Bay, a proof in those days of his be- 
ing a man of standing and ability. He died about the age of 
ninety, January 29, 1678, O. S., leaving seven children,* all men- 
tioned in his will. 

His son John, generally called “ Ensign John Davis,” was 
also born in England. He married Jane Peasley of Haverhill, 
Mass., December 10, 1646, and in that town some of his 
children were born—among them, John Davis, Jr., father of the 
Quebec nun, who was born August 22, 1651. Ensign John 
removed to Dover, N. H., as early as 1653, and the following 
year bought a tract of land on the upper shore of Oyster river, 
near the mouth, where he erected a garrison and established his 
family. It is a pleasant spot between two creeks, with Oyster 
river in front, deep enough in that place to float a man-of-war 
at high tide—as was proved in the war of 1812—and in full sight 
of the mouth, where the river pours into the broad Piscataqua. 
Ensign John Davis was admitted freeman in Boston not long 
after, and was from 1662 to 1667 one of the “selectmen”’ of 
Dover, to which Oyster River then belonged. He died before 
May 25, 1686, leaving his homestead to his son James, the 
youngest of his eleven children. To his oldest son he makes the 


* James Davis’ youngest son, Samuel, was the progenitor of the Davises of Amesbury, 
Mass., from whom, it is said, sprang Jefferson Davis of the Southern Confederacy. 

t Mary Peasley, niece of Ensign Davis’s wife, married Joseph Whittier of Haverhill. 
They were ancestors of Whittier the poet. 
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following bequest in his will: “Ido give to my son John Davis 
six score acres of land which I had by a town grant, situate 
and lying and being at Turtle Pond in Oister river,* and my 
best feather bed, the ticking and feathers, after the decease of my 
wife.” He also gives said John his corslet and best cloak, and 
one-fourth part of his guns. 

This John Davis, Jr., was already married a second time and 
was living on his own lands, the south side of Oyster river, a 
little below the falls. His house, though not a garrison, was 
probably palisaded, for he made some resistance before he sur- 
rendered to the Indians July 18, 1694. It was here, no doubt, 
that Sister St. Benedict was born. 

The most distinguished member of the family at Oyster River 
was Colonel James Davis, at once soldier, judge, and deacon. He 
was an uncle of the Canadian nun. He received a lieutenant’s 
commission from the Massachusetts government in 1790, at which 
time New Hampshire was again united with that province. At 
an early age he organized scouting parties against the Indians, 
and was the companion-in-arms of Colonel Hilton, as related in 
Belknap’s history, and took part in various expeditions to Maine 
and Port Royal (Annapolis, N.S.) Belknap calls him “ captain ” 
in 1703. He was appointed member of the council of war by 
the New Hampshire provincial government October 18, 1707, 
and was finally made colonel. He was likewise a member of the 
New Hampshire General Assembly for more than twenty years, 
and in 1717 was appointed judge of the Court of Common Pleas, 
which office he held the remainder of his life. 

It was Colonel James Davis who inherited his father’s garri- 
son, which he successfully defended at the Indian attack of July 
18, 1694, after taking the precaution to send his family off by 
water, to insure their safety. To his civil and military functions 
he added the office of deacon in the Oyster River church, and 
it is still related how the veteran officer and able magistrate used 
at times to lay aside his weapons and convene religious meet- 
ings in his garrison, in which he took a prominent part in prayer 
and exhortation, showing himself, as Butler says in Hudibras : 


‘* Most fit t’ hold forth the Word, 
And wield the one and t’ other sword.” 


He died in 1749, leaving nine children, whose ages at their death 
averaged eighty-seven years—the Davis family being remarkable 
for longevity. The cellar of his garrison can still be traced, and 


* Turtle Pond is in the present town of Lee, which till 1766 formed part of Durham, 
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not far off is his grave, with its headstone of unhewn granite, 
gray and shaggy with moss. 

Although Colonel Davis died peaceably in his bed, it cannot 
be doubted that the prominent part he took in early life in de- 
fence of the province drew upon the Davis family the vindictive 
hatred of the Indians. He accompanied Colonel Hilton to Nor- 
ridgewock in the winter of 1704-5, when the snow was four feet 
deep, and the party of two hundred and seventy men were obliged 
to march through the wilderness on snow-shoes. There being no 
prohibition laws in Maine in those Puritan times, they were 
cheered and fortified for their work by a fresh supply of rum 
from the commissary at Casco Bay, to the amount of £4 7s. 
6d@.* Arriving at Norridgewock they found the place deserted, 
the Indians having received netice of their approach, and they 
had to content themselves with burning the chapel and wigwams. 
The Indians afterwards took vengeance on most of the leaders 
for these and other provocations. Lieutenant Chesley, one of the 
party, with his brother and others was slain by them at Oyster 
River in 1707. Colonel Hilton, who was specially obnoxious to 
them, continued his raids some years longer, but at last, June 23, 
1710, while cutting down trees in the forest with his brother, a 
band of Indians fell suddenly upon them, clove asunder his brains - 
with a tomahawk, and stabbed him to the heart with a lance, 
which they left therein. His brother was carried away and never 
heard of again. 

The Davis family, too, were pursued by the Indians for years. 
In 1694, as we have seen, John Davis, Jr., and at least four other 
members of his family, were killed, together with his sister, Sarah 
Davis, widow of James Smith, and two of her sons ;f and his two 
daughters were carried into captivity. Another sister, Judith 
Davis, wife of Captain Samuel Emerson, was also taken by the 
Indians and remained in captivity five years. David Davis, who 
had a garrison at Lubberland (a part of the Oyster River settle- 
ment), was killed August 27, 1696. Moses Davis, uncle of the 
Quebec nun, was another victim. He escaped the massacre of 
1694 and accompanied his brother James in some of the expedi- 


* New Hampshire Provincial Papers, iii. 317. 

t Her descendant, John Smith, was an efficient citizen at the Revolutionary period. He 
furnished Dr. Belknap with the particulars of the Indian massacre at Oyster River in 1694, 
which he had collected from aged people in Durham. It was, no doubt, from his kinswoman, 
Mrs. Sarah Davis Mason—who lived, it will be remembered, till after 1771—that he derived 
the account of her sister Mary Anne, who became a nun in Canada. 

t They were direct ancestors of the present writer, by virtue of which she may be pardoned 
for speaking with some degree of assurance concerning the history and traditions of the Davis 


family. 
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tions to Maine and Port Royal. He lived in a clearing of the 
forest about a mile from Oyster river falls, where, June 10, 1724, 
he and his son Moses were killed by a party of Indians, who 
lay in ambush to attack the settlement. He was then sixty- 
seven years of age. A negro slave of his avenged their murder 
by pursuing the Indians and shooting one of the leaders. Love 
Davis, daughter of Moses, in view of the fidelity of this slave, 
gave orders that at his death he should be buried at her feet. 
This was done, and their graves are still pointed out at a short 
distance from Durham village. Love Davis may be considered 
an important link in the chain of Davis traditions, for she did 
net die till 1805, when she was about one hundred years ot 
age. Her nephew, Jabez Davis, furnished Dr. Belknap, the New 
Hampshire historian, with considefable information concerning his 
native town. 

The Indian thus slain by the servant of Moses Davis is now 
generally supposed to have been a son of the Baron de St. 
Castin, who had married the daughter of an Indian sagamore of 
Maine. Dr. Belknap, whose account of the affair was derived 
from the Rev. Hugh Adams *—a man of extreme malevolence— 
implies that this young Indian bore a near relationship to the 
Rev. Father Rale, a suspicion wholly unfounded, as is now uni- 
versally acknowledged. His equipment, moreover, proves that he 
held the rank ofa chief. Dr., Belknap thus describes him: “The 
slain Indian was a person of distinction, and wore a kind of 
coronet of scarlet-dyed fur, with an appendage of four small bells, 
by the sound of which the others might follow him through the 
thickets. His hair was remarkably soft and fine, and he had 
about him a devotional book and a muster-roll of one hundred 
and eighty Indians.” It was this book of devotion that excited 
the base suspicion above mentioned, but it is now known that 
the children of M. de St. Castin were educated in Canada, as 
were many full-blooded Indians of Maine in early times. 

The scalp of this young chief was presented to the New Hamp- 
shire General Assembly at Portsmouth June 12, 1724, by Robert 


* The Rev. Hugh Adams—mentioned more than once in this article—was a brother of 
Matthew Adams of Boston, the friend of Benjamin Franklin, who mentions the latter in his 
autobiography. He was a graduate of Harvard College and a man of considerable ability, 
but of great eccentricity of character, with powers of invective unparalleled among divines. He 
was ofso belligerent a turn as to be in constant warfare with his parishioners, who—not having 
power to dismiss him, as he was settled by law—were finally compelled to pay him to stop 
preaching, as the Durham records testify. In one of his numerous petitions against them, 
addressed to Richard Waldron, secretary of the province in 1639, he signs himself after this 
singular fashion: ‘‘Your (yet well wishing) grateful Servant in the Gospel ministry of the 
Church true, Protestant Catholick."" (New Hampshire Provincial Papers, v. 40.) 
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Burnham, son of Jeremiah before-mentioned, and a bounty of one 
hundred pounds was ordered to be paid to the slayer. * 

A few weeks -later the saintly Father Rale himself, the deli- 
verer of Mary Anne Davis from the Indians, was slain at the 
foot of his mission-cross in the attack on Norridgewock by the 
Massachusetts forces, August 12, 1724, and his chapel pillaged 
and burnt to the ground. Most writers say he was killed August 
‘23, which is the date given on Bishop Fenwick’s monument to 
his memory erected at Norridgewock in 1833. Governor Hut- 
chinson in his history of Massachusetts says it was on August 
12, which is no doubt correct. Dr. Shea only gives the year. 
This discrepancy may have arisen from the difference between 
old and new style. 

Colonel Thomas Westbrook in his official report from Fal- 
mouth, August 18, 1724, says: ‘‘ Captain Harmon arrived ¢hzs day 
with the Fryar’s and twenty-six scalps more from Norridge- 
wock.” And Jeremiah Bumstead of Boston makes the following 
entry in his Diary, August 22, 1724—‘‘28 Indian scalps 
brought to Boston, one of w® was Bombazens, and’ one fryer 
Railes.”’ 

This was a crown of martyrdom indeed. 
MARY P. THOMPSON. 
Durham, N. H. 


WAITING. 


SEE how they gather on that further shore, 
The pale gray shadows that were once our all! 
See clasping hands and glances that implore, 
From out those fiery mists that rise and fall! 


The strong, dark currents of God’s justice flow 
Between them and their yearned-for rest. 

‘Tis ours to aid them in their piteous woe— 
"Tis ours to ope the portals of the blest! 


Dear angels, poised on gleaming wings above 
That far-off shore whence rise those sad alarms, 
Bend from your certain heaven in tend’rest love, 
And lift your brothers to their Father’s arms ! 
MARY M. MELINE. 


* New Hampshire Provincial Papers, iv. 140. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE BRITISH NAVY. 


As the British Empire is so scattered a domain, and as her 
shipping interests are so extensive, it is recognized by even the 
least bellicose of Britons that, on the lowest grounds of commer- — 
cial prudence, this congeries of countries should be knit together 
by efficient bonds of union, and these fleets of wealth-bearing 
argosies secured from damage or destruction by possible foemen 
and insured to the full extent of the nation’s ability. That this 
has been adequately accomplished appears more than doubtful ; 
for which neglect our glorious government by popular repre- 
sentation is answerable—Tory and Whig alike when in office 
endeavoring to curry favor with the taxpayer by cutting down 
the expenses and starving ‘‘ the service.” At last, however, some- 
thing substantial is being accomplished in the way of shipbuild- 
ing and making up arrears. Still the British navy at the 
present is an imposing force—witness the review of 1889 in 
honor of the German emperor. The annual estimates are nearly 
seventy million dollars, and the number of vessels of all classes 
258, including 192 steamships in commission, of which 28 are 
armored. The number of officers and men employed is 62,400— 
composed, roughly, thus: 40,000 officers and seamen in the 
fleet service; 5,000 boys; 4,000 men in the coast-guard service, 
and nearly 13,000 marines, artillery and light infantry men. Of 
the boys a third part are under instruction in various training- 
ships on the English coast, and the remainder serve in the fleet. 
Half of the marines are afloat and half in barracks. 

But we do not. aspire to describe the British navy, either 
historically or actually, but merely to jot down a few incidents 
of our own experience and of points that would hardly be 
mentioned in books on the navy. One noteworthy point is, that 
the royal sea service is now, as ever, a highly honorable calling, 
both for. officers and men. The Prince of Wales is an honorary 
admiral of the fleet, heading the list, of course; his brother, the 
Duke of Edinburgh, is a practical seaman in command of the 
Mediterranean squadron, and his son, Prince George, is a lieuten- 
ant. In fact, so highly does the heir-apparent estimate the ad- 
vantages of a naval training that his eldest son—now in the 
Tenth Hussars—was formerly, with his younger brother, a naval 
cadet. Old William IV., the queen’s uncle, had also been in the 
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navy ; and this predilection for the sea in a nation whose interests 
and antecedents are maritime is matter of course. 

In the times of the old French wars, when a line-of-battle 
ship mounted as many as one hundred and thirty guns, a large . 
number of men was needed to work them, and, though the popu- 
lation of the country was small as compared with the present, 
the navy was composed of three hundred thousand men. It was 
no easy matter, even with pressgang aid and virtual imprisonment 
on board, to obtain and hold together so large a force. But all 
this has changed ; only London and the west country are used 
as recruiting grounds for the navy, and in certain places the 
naval service is regarded as the natural life’s work for a boy. A 
raw curate from the Midlands, who was cajoling a Plymouth 
beldame into bringing her brood to the font, was staggered by 
the rejoinder that sprinkling was good for- boys but not for girls; 
and, referring in bewilderment to his rector, was thus enlightened. 
It had been customary, before government registration of birth 
became obligatory, to require of a boy entering the navy his 
certificate of baptism in order to ascertain his age; now the certi- 
ficate of birth will do equally well, “but there is no need to tell 
the people this,” said the wily churchman to his assistant ; “ we'll 
get them baptized somehow or other if we can.” In the case 
of large, well-grown lads, coming up to the regulation measure- 
ments, an attempt is always made to add a year or more to his 
age, for at eighteen he is rated “ordinary seaman” and then 
draws higher pay then a boy. In the ancient days some Ports- 
mouth dames used to make a fair living out of enacting the 
character of parent—for a consideration—for waifs and strays of 
boy-life desirous of naval honors and rations. The medical scrut- 
iny for all branches of the navy and marines is pretty severe, 
and the recruiting medical officer in London told us that he 
ordinarily rejected seven out of every ten applicants, many for 
slight causes; these he would send round the corner to the 
army department, where they would be accepted and -endued 
with a scarlet jacket. 

The pay is not overwhelming, from 6d. to Is. a day for a boy 
and twice as much for a man; but he also has rations and lodge- 
ment; he makes his own clothes out of good material furnished 
him at a low price ; and, judging from the amounts deposited by 
him in the savings-bank whilst at sea, Jack cannot be badly 
off. But petty officers and leading seamen gain much more than 
this, and it is open to them to become warrant officers; gunners, 
boatswains, and carpenters. This, however, many of the best men 
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decline. It is true they would have their cabin, dress in broad- 
cloth, and wear a sword, and occasionally in small craft keep a 
watch; but they would be obliged to serve to fifty-five years of 


,age, which is a decided drawback. Warrant officers are good 


practical men, but their literary qualifications are not seldom 
scanty. The poor boatswain was sorely perplexed when the cap- 
tain returned him his list of stores for orthographical emenda- 
tion. “If,” quoth he, ‘“‘b-l-o-x doesn’t spell blocks, I should 
like to know what it does spell!” The seaman’'s term of enlist- 
ment is for ten years from the time he commences man’s service, 
z.¢., eighteen years of age. He is then free to retire, and many, 
led by a desire for “ freedom,” do so—and repent at leisure. For 
by enlisting for another term of ten years he would earn a pen- 
sion for life of, say, £50 a year, a valuable nest-egg for a work- 
ingman of thirty-eight, and he is eligible for coast-guard service, 
or can get employ as a quartermaster in a mail steamer or in 
other ways. Neither officer nor man is the rough and somewhat 
objectionable personage of Smollett and Marryat; the seaman 
being, as we have seen, well educated for his class and fairly 
prosperous to boot. It is true he freely garnishes his speech 
with weighty expletives, and a sanguinary if unmeaning adjective, 
commencing with “b” and ending with “y,” is in one diction- 
ary defined as a term of endearment amongst seamen ; but these 
modes of expression mean little, and fall far short in profanity 
of the argot of the Western cowboy. Jack also delighteth in 
strong waters, a taste which he can seldom gratify, for his allow- 
ance is but half a gill of Jamaica rum a day, qualified by twice 
as much water. He manages to enjoy an occasional feast of 
Bacchus notwithstanding. Reasoning that it’s no use taking two 
bites at a cherry, the cook for the day and his mate, who bring 
the allowance of grog for their mess, drink nearly the whole 
amount, growing hilarious later on ; they then possess their souls 
in patience during another week or two till their turn comes 
round again. Similarly birthdays are observed. We once knew 
a steady old marine, the first lieutenant’s servant. He showed 
every sign of incipient delirium-tremens, yet had not left the ship 
for six months. His master thereupon locked up the mahogany 
polish—a filthy mixture of oil, turpentine, and spirit, which he had 
kept unguarded in his cabin—and the man amended from that 
hour. But Jack ashore is rather to be pitied. He has not left 
the deck for months, we will say, and confinement has grown in- 
tolerable. - Then the ship reaches a convenient harbor, and each 
watch is in turn given forty-eight hours’ leave ashore. Money 
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is drawn unsparingly from the bank, and Jack enjoys his holiday— 
such as it is. He pays extortionate prices for vile filth called 
brandy, and is lulled to rest by hideous houris on the filthy floor 
of a seamen’s dancing-hall, being probably relieved during his 
stertorous repose of the coin not yet thieved from him in his 
waking moments. There are self-respecting lads, however, who 
refuse to be cajoled into folly, but they regard a holiday as a 
dubious advantage, a_ sailor being held fair game by the swarm 
of crimps and touters that buzz around the landing-place. The 
superior seaman illegally arrays himself in a suit of civilian’s 
clothes, and the officer who may chance to meet him winks .at 
the breach of discipline and is judiciously blind for the nonce. 
And then Jack’s matrimonial conceptions are peculiar—or, rather, 
have adapted themselves to his peculiar conditions. Did the 
reader ever peruse Hume’s Essay on Marriage? We knew once 
an Arab trader between Madagascar and Bombay. This was his 
year: A run north before one monsoon and another south with 
the other, with five months’ rest at either port. His circum- 
stances dictated a Hindoo wife in India and a Hottentot spouse 
in Africa, and the arrangement worked pretty well in the polyg- 
amous East. Czsar in his Commentaries says that the original 
residents of Britain lived in socialistic communities of a score or 
so, half of either sex, somewhat analogous to Plato’s conception 
of a model state. Well, the old sailor, on being reproved by the 
parson for his over-uxorious tastes, indignantly retorted: 


‘*In every port I’ve got but one, 
But I’m promised a dozen in Fiddler’s green !” 


So naval matrimony is a union su? generis, either party recog- 
nizing its exceptional nature, and making corresponding allow- 
ances for the conduct of the other. The man remits half his pay 
to his wife, enjoying in return the consciousness that he has a 
home and family somewhere which he may visit for a few weeks 
every three or four years, and to which he may retire, his term 
of service expired. The wife draws her thirty shillings a 
month, takes in washing, gossips with other sailors’ wives, and 
takes an amiable interest in the marines and blue-jackets of the 
harbor ships—“ the service” being regarded as one large family. 

The officers, whose moral conceptions are naturally of a higher 
order, ordinarily recognize the fact that the navy and matrimony 
do not run easily in double harness, and it often happens that a 
lieutenant who has succumbed to some siren’s charms sickens 
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of the unnatural life after one seagoing commission and retires, 
the service thus losing a useful officer, who tries on the shore 
his ’prentice hand at some department of commerce with indif- 
ferent success. 

The day’s routine on board ship begins at four o’clock by a 
commotion on the upper deck, which is liberally swilled with 
endless buckets of salt water and holystoned until it becomes a 
standing marvel how any deck remains, but the characteristic 
snow-white aspect of a man-of-war’s deck is the result. The 
bugler sounds the revez//é at dawn, and this signal is remarkably 
pretty and inspiriting. When a fleet is together there is a race 
between the buglers of the different vessels which will conclude 
the soonest. Turning out in the dark chill mornings on the 
English coast is dreary work, for it is almost always winter; and 
for that matter, in those regions and seasons, it is dismal all day 
long—the upper deck enwrapped in a fog or dank from the 
dripping cordage, whilst below all is enfolded in gloom. Scarce a 
ray of second-hand sunshine penetrates to the lower deck, whilst 
a square patch of subdued light falls on the centre of the ward- 
room table, leaving the remainder of the apartment in Stygian 
darkness. Of all drab existences that in a guard-ship at some re- 
mote point on the English coast is the mest sombre, and one is 
held fortunate the while for being on home service. Of course, 
at the two great maval stations of Portsmouth and Plymouth, 
where there are bustling dockyards, a great number of ships, and 
large garrisons, besides very considerable towns with civilian so- 
ciety, it is- far different. But instance the case of a dull, obscure 
station at which the writer once droned out existence for a con- 
siderable period. At eight o’clock the married officers came off 
from the shore to breakfast, a cheerful repast enough, with abun- 
dance of good fare and interchange of ship and shore news; at 
nine was divisions, when the ship’s company fell in on deck for 
inspection and the chaplain—or, if there were none, the command- 
ing officer—recited a few collects. . All then pursued their various 
avocations till lunch—another substantiaf repast—at one. Then 
followed gossiping, casting dice for glasses of sherry, and smok- 
ing at the appointed place on deck, where chairs were provided. 
In the afternoon some sought the shore, wandering mournfully 
along the one monotonous road, bounded as it was by sea and 
muddy estuary on either hand. At dinner the party was smaller, 
only the inmates of the ship being present, eight out of a mess 
of thirteen; but occasionally there were guest nights, when the 
steward excelled himself with choice fish, game, and toothsome 
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confections, and we entertained some artillery officers and coun- 
try squires of the vicinity. There was naturally an exchange of 
hospitality in due course, making a break in the dull round ot 
existence, 

About eight times a year we used to steam some miles out 
to sea for gun practice, the concussion shattering a few windows 
in the town, and on one occasion throwing down a pile of round- 
shot in the antiquated old fort. 

The African coast is usually regarded as the naval penal 
settlement, yet we enjoyed a great deal of fun there in spite of 
fever and mosquitoes. Neither of these drawbacks is encountered 
when fairly out at sea, but when they do appear they mean 
business. The. writer got a drenching from a tropical rain one 
afternoon, and at divisions next morning toppled helplessly into 
the quartermaster’s arms; and, on recovering intelligence some 
weeks later, learned that he had most narrowly escaped, thanks to 
quinine, champagne, and untiring attention, a boat-voyage across 
the Styx. One of our lieutenants, on boat-service and in the last 
stage of weakness, heard in an interval of delirium this conversa- 
tion between a sub-lieutenant and a midshipman: ‘“ Have you 
got a prayer-book handy, old fellow?” ‘ Well, no; but I think 
a spade will be more to the purpose,” was the rejoinder. This 
roused the sick man’s indignation, and, vowing to cheat these 
ghoulish messmates, he began to amend forthwith. Extreme joy 
may have the same effect as wrath. One of our “subs” was in 
a pitiful condition from dysentery on the coast of Madagascar, 
attended by two ‘blue-jackets, and fed alternately with prawn 
curry and mangoes by an obese Hottentot lady. But we sailed 
into the harbor with our friend’s promotion on board, which 
so effectually revived him that on his arrival at home soon after 
his admiring sisters regarded him as a second Hercules. Another 
method of treating disease is to disregard it. ‘‘ How’s your liver, 
old boy?” said an officer in India to a jaundiced messmate one 
morning. “Oh, bad, bad! confounded bad!” was the reply, 
“T’ve just drunk a couple of bottles of beer to float the beg- 
gar!” Liver trouble, undoubtedly, is often the result of over- 
eating and drinking, but not invariably so. It is a ghastly 
experience to be talking to a man one day and the next to see 
him carved up and his liver a mass of abscesses—yet, then, he is 
only a “subject.” We knew three officers in one battery at a 
garrison town in Southern India who were all afflicted with the 
fell disorder ; one died in India and the other two were invalided 
home. with us in the same mail-steamer. The young veterinary 
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surgeon was an officer of splendid courage, and, in the absence of 
the doctor, would sometimes draw off nigh on a pint of matter 
from his own side, and he would never groan except at night, 
when he thought every one asleep. He just lasted by an effort to 
see his friends at Southampton, and died next day. The case 
of the captain was sadder. He succumbed during the year, 
leaving a courageous young wife and a fine little boy. He had 
lived long in India, drinking, by his own showing, ten or twelve 
bottles of Bass a day. How can any liver stand such inflamma- 
tory applications? In an enervating climate the craving for 
stimulants becomes intense; add to this the wearing monotony 
of long sea-voyages, and the marvel is, not that a few officers 
acquire a taste for strong waters, but that these instances should be 
exceptional. The Hindoos, with two spare daily meals of rice and 
curry and avoidance of stimulants, live in harmony with their 
surroundings, and their example might be laid to heart with ad- 
vantage by our own people resident in the East. Our mess re- 
duced its daily meals to two—breakfast at eleven and dinner at 
seven, with a cup of coffee and a biscuit on rising—and found 
this more agreeable and healthful than the regulation three 
meals a day. A divine there was in the ship who used to moan 
piteously: “Fifteen hours without food!” but took care to 
make ample amends when the flesh-pots appeared. As a result 
of his gluttony he fell into a similar condition to that of 
the prophet Job, his servant being fully occupied in dressing 
his sores. A debauch of plum-pudding during the temporary 
absence of the surgeon nearly terminated tlie career and ser- 
mons of the cleric, and he was finally sent home as of no 
further service. 

The Arabs are models of temperance, the wealthiest of them 
faring as simply as their slaves. Intoxicants are forbidden, sher- 
bet being their favorite beverage. However, the Sultan of Zan- 
zibar’s brother was solemnly reproved when he came ashore after 
a dinner in the British flag-ship! He pleaded in vain that Eng- 
lish sherbet was far more tasty than that of his own people, and 
that,. if its effect on him was to render his path devious and his 
step uncertain, it was, doubtless, from want of practice; but the 
stern doctors of Islam decided that the line must be drawn 
somewhere, and that the sherbet of da Veuve Clicquot was a drink 
forbidden to the sons of the prophet. In external observance 
the Moslem is unequalled, and one has seen with surprise a naked 
negro performing the prescribed ritual at the hour of prayer in 
a coal-lighter, under a burning sky. Sometimes this scrupulosity 
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is annoying, as when, at one of the Comoro Islands, a richly- 
arrayed Arab appeared on board, displaying a probably satirical 
testimonial from the British admiral of the station commending 
to the good offices of all whom it might concern ‘“ His grace the 
Lord Archbishop of Johanna.” Nothing would the man eat or 
drink that we could offer him; the food had been cooked by 
Christians, the coffee roasted by them; nor would he drink water 
from a tumbler unless assured that it had never been used by 
one of ourselves. At last his private servant seized on an orange, 
and with his own knife divesting it of its peel, proffered it to 
the holy man, his master. But the treatment of the female slaves 
exposed for sale in the old slave-market of Zanzibar was too 
disgusting to be tolerated, and some passing blue-jackets, witness- 
ing these atrocities, ‘sailed in,” smote off the shackles from the 
captives’ ankles, and sent off the Arabs in ignominious flight. 
“Verily,” said the latter afterwards, in wonderment, “ God is 
great to have created so remarkable a set of men as the Eng- 
lish.” 

The Anglican bishop was an indefatigable worker, who drew 
up a Swahili grammar and erected a printing-press at one of 
the mission houses. He used to address crowded assemblies of 
Arabs in the new church on Fridays—the Arab Sunday—and 
he told us that the genealogies in the Gospels had more interest 
for them than any other part of the Bible. However, they natu- 
rally enjoyed a harangue on Abraham, Jacob, or Solomon. There 
Christian and Moslem met on common ground; but if any lead- 
ing Arab had openly declared for Christ he would have been 
knifed to a certainty. There was a French missionary establish- 
ment, an offshoot of La Société du Saint Esprit, at Paris. They 
had also a large Christian village at Bagamoyo, twenty miles off 
on the mainland. The reason these missions are mentioned is 
that in various ways they were related to the navy. For instance, 
the English mission had its schools for girls and boys, liberated 
slaves handed over to them by the British cruisers, or rather by Sir 
John Kirk, the British consul-general, for all slave captures were 
passed over to the consular court to be adjudicated on. The 
French mission, also, had its boys’ establishment. A dim knowl- 
edge of the ancient French and English rivalry had become known, 
somehow or other, to the swarthy and odoriferous young gentle- 
men at the English mission, who regarded baptism as conferring 
on them the full privileges of Britons. One Sunday they, to the 
number of some half a hundred, were walking two and two from 
town to their country home, looking most picturesque in their 
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red fezes and white embroidered waist-cloths. They met a sim- 
ilar array of youths in blue blouses and trousers and black glazed 
hats, attended by various Parisian clerics and lay brethren in 
black soutanes. These latter naturally exchanged salutations with 
the English missionary, and their boys likewise doffed their hats 
to him. The British neophytes, however, passed the others with 
stolid apathy, not even deigning to give them a friendly nod. 
Their tutor then halted them and remonstrated with them for 
their churlishness. ‘‘ Why could you not salute the French gentle- 
men as their boys did me?” To whom, after a pause, a young 
negro replied: ‘We do not understand that, sir; but if you 
should say, ‘Give stick,’ we would give very much!” 

The Arabs treat their slaves more as poor relations than 
otherwise. They can earn money for themselves, and old Bucket, 
the pilot of Zanzibar, was himself a slave. Yet he owned serfs 
of his own, and arrayed in turban, bare legs, and an English 
naval officer's old blue coat, he cut a certain figure. The cruelty 
of the system is most apparent in the capture of the slaves, their 
transit to the coast, and thence by dhow to the point of desti- 
nation. One of our “subs” captured a large slaver near Mada- 
gascar and boarded her. The delighted negroes danced around 
him so frantically that he was hurled from deck to deck to the 
bottom of the dhow, a veritable Augean stable ; his uniform had 
to be thrown away, and he himself swam, dived, and plunged 
around for half an hour in order to cleanse himself. It is not 
always, however, that the slaves wish to be liberated: The Arabs 
say to them: “ The Feringees want to get you. They would give 
you plenty to eat. Why? They wish to make you very fat, and 
then they will eat you!” So when some of our boats drove a 
slaver ashore on Pemba Island Arabs and slaves alike made for 
the woods, and nothing worth. mentioning was captured. The 
blue-jackets gashed their bare feet woefully in scrambling over 
the coral-reefs. A midshipman pursued an Arab, discharging 
every chamber of his revolver without effect. The other then 
turned to retaliate, but his sword was rusted into its scabbard 
and would not move. A seaman then appeared with a rifle, 
but he had no cartridges; so finally the Arab was knocked over 
with its butt-end. Occasionally these fights are very bloody. 
At French Island, the naval burying-ground at Zanzibar, we were 
once assisting in whitewashing the headboards. One of them 
was in memory of a captain of the foretop who had been killed 
in a dhow action. As the man-o’-war’s boat grappled with the 
slaver every one of her crew was speared from above, their posi- 
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tion placing them completely at the mercy of the Arabs. The 
rule was then made that boats should cruise in pairs, one lying 
off on engaging a dhow, so as to protect the boarding party by 
their fire. The seaman we mentioned was an admiral’s son and 
had been an officer. For wild conduct he lost his commission, 
and then re-entered the service in a humbler character, like the 
captain of the Pinafore. His messmates’ request on his heroic 
death that his real, distinguished name might be inscribed on his 
tomb in place of his assumed one was disallowed. He was borne 
on the ship’s books as plain John New, and such he must 
remain. 

There is prize-money for slaving work, which is divided in 
fixed proportions between the ship’s company—from the captain, 
who receives a tithe of the whole, to the schoolmaster and cook. 
The prize-money may be taken at will—either 46 Ios. per ton on 
the tonnage of the dhow, or £5 per head on the slaves. When 
the carpenter is sent to measure a dhow (which is afterwards 
sunk) it is astonishing to new arrivals how her tonnage mounts 
up; but, after all, the prize-money is little enough to repay the 
men for their arduous work, and there is slight harm in forming 
a generous estimate of the prize’s bulk. Whilst the boats keep 
the sea the work is healthy enough and they will make runs of 
over one thousand miles. But several of our boats went down 
head first, or®were destroyed on the coral-reefs and part of their 
crews lost. Then men get moon-blind from exposure, paralyzed 
from wet and chill, or even lose their reason. When lying near 
the malarious shore two doses of quinine a day are of obligation, 
but Jack, misliking its bitter flavor, will throw the potion over 
his shoulder, unless watched, and chance the fever. One of our 
Seedee boys (black seaman) gained the Humane Society’s medal 
by heroic conduct. A dhow, hard pressed, threw three children 
into the sea as a sop to Cerberus; the boats, however, sailed on 
and eventually completed the capture. But the negro leapt over- 
board and held up two out of the three castaways until the 
boats were at liberty to struggle back to his rescue against a strong 
head wind. These native seamen are unequalled as lookouts for 
slavers, their keen eyes discerning a distant object when a white 
man is conscious of nothing. Then for painting a ship’s side 
under a tropical sun or other exposed work they are invaluable. 
Those from the west African coast, called Kroomen, are superior 
to the east coast men. Their discipline is left much to themselves, 
the head Krooman with a rope’s end enforcing his behests. We 
had some half-dozen boys, obtained from slave dhows, whom the 
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captain clothed and maintained, designing them for future inter- 
preters. Their mission was to act as cockroach-hunters in ordi- 
nary, and on Monday morning they appeared on the quarterdeck, 
each dangling a crawling chain composed of hundreds of these 
noisome pests, the one who displayed the largest list of victims 
receiving a rupee from the first lieutenant. Besides devouring 
boots and book-bindings and bestowing their unsavory odor on 
every object they touch, cockroaches are capable of some per- 
sonal injury. The writer once woke from such a repulsive insect 
crawling into his mouth, while the paymaster, in toeless felt 
slippers, limped cripplewise for weeks, the animals having during 
the night gnawed the skin from his feet. 

Interpreters, who also act as spies, are employed in slave-dhow 
chasing, and often gain intelligence of some hidden cove where 
a slave-landing is to be attempted. Pemba Island, north of Zan- 
zibar, was a favorite point d’appui of the slavers. This lovely 
spice island is more suited for nefarious seafarers than any place 
in the world, and here Captain Kidd has left his concealed treas- 
ure. The eastern sea-face of the island is an unapproachable cliff. 
Towards the mainland the coast is deeply indented with sinuous 
channels, rendered impervious to strangers by hidden coral-reefs. 
Hence the pirate, apprized by his lookouts of the approaching 
Indiaman, used to issue out in his swift schooner; he was, ordi- 
narily, successful, but if overpowered, his retreat was assured. An 
interpreter once volunteered to pilot a captured dhow up a river, 
with whose channel he declared himself familiar. Perching him- 
self aloft like a dignified monkey, he magisterially advised the 
helmsman, “Port! port! starboard!”—then- growing’ confused, 
“port a little, 1 think; I no certain!” and ran,the-prize high and 
dry onto a sandbank, being speedily kicked. into the river to 
dodge the crocodiles by the irate blue-jackets for his reward. 

Both Arabs and negroes are utterly improvident, taking no 
thought for the morrow. Doubtless, great part of the misery ex- 
perienced by slave caravans is due more to their failing to duly 
provision the convoy than from any innate cruelty. We were on 
a shooting party up a river and had with us a Seedee boy. He 
disappeared, probably impelled by an instinctive love of freedom, 
leaving better pay than he could get elsewhere and a quantity 
of clothes and money in the ship. He was, most likely, eventually 
seized and enslaved by an ivory caravan that crossed the river 
hard by our boats. Ivory is marked by each trader with his 
particular brand. Even were this cut away, its absence would be 
noticed and lead to detection. Some thieves who robbed an 
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ivory train were unable to dispose of their plunder, and one sees 
valuable tusks lying with perfect security in the mud in the ba- 
zaars at Zanzibar. These narrow lanes possess a perpetual in- 
terest. The moneyed class is mainly composed of British subjects 
from India, showily attired in bright-colored silks. But the Arabs 
are the most imposing figures of all in build, demeanor, and ap- 
parel. They, however, have little business energy, being nothing 
but warriors. The Hindoo bankers are at a decided disadvantage. 
As British subjects they cannot own slaves, but here the labor 
goes with the land. A banker forecloses a mortgage on an Arab 
and acquires his estate; the British consul at once dispossesses 
him of the slaves, and he is left with land without labor, a use- 
less possession. Great havoc was wrought by a hurricane, and 
on an estate known to us only four per cent. of the cocoanut- 
trees were left standing. As these properties are valued by 
trees and not by acres, and as they do not attain maturity under 
fifteen years, this implied ruin to many. Three hundred dhows 
were in harbor, about to proceed to Bombay. These were all 
wrecked and their crews drowned; only one vessel, an English 
merchantman, rode out the gale, her engines at full steam and 
she at anchor. Next year the cholera decimated the filthy place, 
and the natives, observing that white men enjoyed immunity, 
whitewashed their sick to delude the devil into the belief that 
they were Feringees, whom he would be afraid to afflict. There 
was a little French contractor and storekeeper at Zanzibar, resident 
there thirty years. He appeared a walking embodiment of filthy 
malaria and seemed to thrive on it, and it was supposed that a 
return to wholesome European air would be his death. On the 
mainland there was recreation, and game in abundance. We 
once counted twenty-six hippopotami in one herd, and, with an 
eighteen-pound elephant gun lent us by the British consul-gen- 
eral, secured one of them, whose jaw was borne off as a trophy. 
Our captain, being up a river in his galley, shot a hippopotamus 
cow; the week-old calf naturally remained with the carcass, and 
was given by the captain to a French lay-brother who was 
with him. He, assisted by natives, conveyed the. calf to the 
Bagamoyo mission, where, dining a few months later, we found 
the little fellow in a comfortable tank. He answered to his name, 
followed us indoors like a dog, and fed from a bottle on milk 
and flour. He eventually was lodged in the zodlogical gar- 
dens at Berlin, the mission making a large sum by his sale. 
But our work was the suppression of the slave-trade, a task the 
German government has now tardily undertaken, inviting the 
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countrymen of Wilberforce, with sufficient assurance, to assist 
them, as if it were a new idea, 

Our first lieutenant, after virtually living on the coast since 
his boyhood, say some dozen years, deservedly obtained his pro- 
motion, and is now a distinguished C. B. and post captain. He 
was known on the coast as Mumbo, was several times wounded 
and thrown from slave-dhows into the sea, and understood the 
native thoroughly. With them leniency is evidence not of hu- 
manity but of fear, and forbearance would be misplaced. Our 
captain—a man of five feet nothing, and later an Egyptian ad- 
miral—knew his work to a nicety. He had no fear and no 
mercy for himself or his crew. Once he wished to speak with 
the chief of a disaffected port; the attempt was extremely 
hazardous. Leaving his boat he entered the crowd on the beach 
unattended, having ordered the officer in attendance to keep 
afloat and fire on the mob, himself included, in case of his be- 
ing attacked—an unpleasant position to place his lieutenants in, 
truly. To the chief's messengers, requiring his presence in that 
dignitary’s house, the captain replied that he would see the Arab 
on the beach, and calling for a light for his pipe, calmly awaited 
his arrival. This action produced the required effect ; weakness 
would have resulted in disaster. 

The work was by no means a picnic, as some supposed. One 
man was three hundred and twenty days on boat service in a 
single twelvemonth; and at one time the dingy and captain’s 
galley were the only boats remaining in the second ship on the 
station, and in case of fire we should have either roasted or 
drowned. This work peculiarly develops the characteristic in- 
dividuality of the seaman, officer and man, in which he is the 
antipodes of the mechanical soldier. Jack, though disciplined in 
a way, thinks for himself, and might refuse obedience to an in- 
competent officer. But Lord Wolseley says there is none such in 
the navy, giving as a reason that a ship’s commission never ex- 
ceeds four years, and a useless officer after one trial would never 
be again employed; whereas in the army an ignoramus, if re- 
spectable in conduct, may vegetate in his regiment until super- 
annuated. The blue-jacket is infinitely more helpful and full of 
resource than Tommy Atkins; he can make a good dinner of 
an old saddle, and on a campaign the naval brigade is always 
cheery when his red-coated brother is in the dumps. But his in- 
dependent conduct is the despair of the luckless soldier-officer 
who may chance to be left in command of him. Some blue- 
jackets were passing under a hedge in East Africa from which 
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their commander anticipated that fire would open at any mo- 
ment, consequently he wished to get them clear of it without 
loss of time. ‘Come, double up there, double up!” he shouted 
to a deliberate seaman, picking his way barefooted over the 
flinty ground. ‘“ Them may run as has boots on,” retorted Jack 
to his superior; “I’m not going to gash my feet for any one!” 
—and he didn’t. The officers are not Ciceros and seldom make 
a good after-dinner speech. But they can, on occasion, harangue 
their men with laconic effect. Thus, during the Egyptian opera- 
tions a captain thus bespoke his command: ‘“ Lads, there’s the 
enemy. We have to fight him and he outnumbers us ten to 
one. I’m not much used to speaking, but this I will say: we're 
now in the land of Egypt, and if you don’t fight like demons 
we shall soon be in the house of bondage!” 


LIFE. 


THE crag which moulders piecemeal to the wave 
Heeds not the tide that works its slow decay, 
But stands majestic o’er the secret cave 
Sapping its base of ages day by day. 

The flower which yields its perfume to the ray 
Breathes forth its generous sweetness not more slow 
That with each breath it gives some life away 

And draws a limit to its summer glow. 
So be our lives a love forth-breathing ‘still, 

Though moments are the cancellers of years; 
So—worn, perchance—stand calm the God-based will 
Above earth’s sapping tide of woes. and fears; 

Whate’er the Master hath to each ordained, 
Working, in high or low—the lowliest not disdained. 


FRANK WATERS. 


Comnwall, Ont., Can. 
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JEWISH PREPONDERANCE.* 


THIS book is the first part of a work on “ Jewish preponder- 
ance,” and is the sequel to L’ Entrée des Israélites dans la Société 
Frangatse (The Admission of Israelites into French Society) by the 
same author, who, as well as his brother Augustin, is a distin- 
guished French convert from Judaism. Both are now zealous 
Catholic priests in the diocese of Lyons. As a detailed, well- 
written narrative of the historical facts connected with the entire 
removal in France of former Jewish disabilities it is very instruc- 
tive and interesting. In the preface the author quotes the reso- 
lutions on the Israelitish question passed by the members of 
provincial assemblies at a meeting held during the centennial 
last year, which were confined to and were condemnatory, in 
view of national interests, of the influence exerted by Jewish 
bankers on the financial operations, loans, and purchases of the 
state, and proclaimed the need of putting an end to it. He 
then formally states that Jewish preponderance had for its 
parents the declaration of the rights of man and un-Christianized 
France, its birthplace the hall of the national assembly, and 
that the throes of its birth lasted from 14th August, 1789, to 
27th September, 1791. The Jews have joined company with 
revolution in the latter’s tour around the world, predicted by 
Mirabeau, and have derived promotive assistance and all man- 
ner of advantages from the alliance. He quotes from the 
Univers of 11th May, 1889, a description of present Jewish pre- 
ponderance, in consequence of which “M. de Rothschild and 
his coreligionists are in our day more really masters in 
France than the president of the republic and his ministers.” 
The author’s thesis may be summarized as follows: Louis XVI. 
desired the removal of Jewish disabilities, and had made a be- 
ginning of the work in 1784 by a royal decree abolishing the 
special personal tolls to which they were subjected, and by his 
lettres-patentes providing for the regulation and betterment of their 
condition in Alsace. He had given in charge to a commis- 
sion selected from his council of state and presided over by his 
minister Malesherbes, to study out the best and safest way to 
accomplish the desired end; and the one settled upon would 
manifestly have been gradual and tentative, neither imperiling 


* La Prépondérance Fuive. Par l'Abbé Joseph Lémann. Paris: Victor Lecoffre. 1889. 
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nor disordering the interests and fundamental Condition of a 
Christian nation. While granting to Jews, natives of France, as 
French citizens the enjoyment of the rights to be domiciled 
anywhere in the kingdom, to own a homestead and realty, to 
sit in primaries, be admitted into guilds of the fine and me- 
chanical arts, to take leases of land, exercise any legitimate in- 
dustry, and practise their religion undisturbed and without hin- 
drance, it would have withheld from them eligibility to offices of 
political, administrative, or judicial character; because the func- 
tions of such should always be permeated and directed. by prin- 
ciples of Christian morality. But the Assemblée Constituante took 
from the monarch’s hands the work which he was having care- 
fully studied and prudently considered, and based its action on 
the principles involved in its ‘“ declaration of the rights of man 
and of the citizen,” which were of general and not particular ap- 
plication. In this document the name of our blessed Redeemer 
does not appear, nor was it ever mentioned in the course of 
the debates prior to its adoption, which lasted several months; so 
that while banishing him, as it afterwards turned out, from the 
political programme and rejecting him as the corner-stone of 
their legislation, the Assemblée Constituante, after long hesita- 
tion, let in the Jews at once, unconditionally and on a basis of 
perfect equality, into the social and political life of France, a na- 
tion whose civilization, past history, traditions, and memories 
were so out-and-out Christian and Catholic. The author places 
in contrast with the ‘“ declaration” the Salic law decreed by the 
Franks, which opens its preamble with ‘ Long live Christ, who 
loves the Franks.” In 1785, a year after Louis XVI. had taken 
the initiative above explained, the Royal Society of Science and 
of Arts of Metz had given out for competitive essays this ques- 
tion: “Is there any way to render Jews in France more useful 
and happier?” Two years’ time was allotted to do the work. 
It is believed that the selection of Metz for this movement had 
some connection with the memory of Raphael Levy, who in 1669 
was tried and convicted for abducting and killing a Christian boy 
three years old, and was sentenced to be burnt alive, which se- 
vere mode of death penalty for special great crimes was then 
quite usual among the nations of Europe. He suffered death in 
that way on 17th January, 1670, asserting his innocence up to the 
very last moment. The Jews of Strasburg, a city in which during 
four centuries they were not allowed to stop overnight, but had 
to leave as soon as the signal was given by sound of trumpet, 
probably also influenced the choice of Metz. At the expiration 
e 
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of the time appointed seven essays were handed in, but’ instead 
of awarding to the writers of the two considered best the prizes 
which they had earned their work was returned to them for fur- 
ther improvement, and the time extended to 1788. These pro- 
ceedings were animated and directed throughout by a spirit of 
philosophic liberalism. Of nine essays ultimately received by 
the judges three only were crowned as laureates. Their authors 
were Gregoire, curate of Embermenil; Thierry, a councillor of 
the parliament of Nancy, and Zalkind Houritz, a Polish Jew re- 
siding in Paris. Gregoire’s essay was entitled An Essay on the 
Physical, Moral, and Political Regeneration of the Jews. The 
Jews in France, who up to that time had been very obsequious 
to Malesherbes, turned their attention to the Abbé Gregoire as a 
more eligible and active champion. It is proper to mention here 
that the declaration of rights which gave them their great oppor- 
tunity, and which had not a word about duties, was intended by 
those who first demanded it to be confined exclusively to the 
rights of the zation. But three secret-society men, Lafayette, 
Mounier, and Siéyes, inspired with the ideas expressed by 
Rousseau in the Contrat Social and Emile, by which the minds 
and consciences of many had then been perverted, sought to 
give as the object of the rights set forth in the declaration the 
universal and abstract one of “man and the citizen.” Twenty- 
eight out of thirty committees to which the document was re- 
ferred condemned it for that and other reasons, but when it 
came up to be passed upon in public session the members of 
the assembly allowed themselves to be intimidated by threats 
vociferated from the boisterous public in the galleries, and after 
the rejection by five hundred and seventy votes against four 
hundred and thirty-three of an amendment defining duties cor- 
relative to the rights, the wording was adopted as presented. 
After this preliminary instryctive introduction, inclusive of a long 
illustration from the manner in which the destruction of Troy 
was brought about by the Trojans themselves, which parallel, 
like the wooden horse filled with armed men, might better have 
been left out, the narrative of historical facts in their successive 
order is proceeded with. 

In 1779, after the convocation by Louis XVI. of the Etats 
Généraux, the Jews of Alsace-Lorraine and Les Trois Evéchés, 
moved thereto by Gregoire, elected, in the separate mode pro- 
vided by law in their case, six deputies to go to Paris and lay 
before the Evats Généraux their cahier, or memorial, which form 
of setting forth grievances had been adopted throughout France. 
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The deputies from Alsace were D. Sintzheim and S. Seligman 
Wittersheim; from Lorraine, Mayer Marx and Berr-Isaac-Berr; 
from Metz and Les Trois Evéchés, Goudchaux, Mayer Cahn, and 
Louis Wolf. When they reached Versailles, where the assembly 
was in session, they found there Gregoire, to whom the keeper 
of the seal had sent their cahier de doléances, and they stopped 
at his house. There had arisen prior to 1787 in Alsace, in the 
village of Sundgau, a great excitement against the Jews on ac- 
count of their usurious dealings. Peasant debtors there had been 
persuaded by evil advisers to fraudulently cancel their indebted- 
ness by using receipts to which the signatures of Jewish loaners 
had been forged. Louis XVI. found it necessary to interfere and 
see justice done by the high court of Colmar to both contending 
parties, and, after a very important trial of the case, a decree was 
rendered 28th of August, 1787, by which the matter was believed 
to be definitely settled. But the troubles continued. In more than 
twenty villages the peasants arose against the Jews and drove 
them out; hundreds of them took refuge in the city of Basle, 
where they were kindly received and treated. In the village of 
Uffholtz it was found necessary to have recourse for protection 
of Jewish villagers to a military force. Gregoire’s first hearing 
before the assembly in behalf of his clients took place at the 
morning session of the 3d of August, 1789. Its members just 
then were greatly excited by information received that in the 
provinces chateaux had been burned, convents destroyed, and 
farms pillaged. The business in order of the session preceding 
(of rst August) had been the drawing up of a constitution, and 
the question first debated was, Should it begin with the declara- 
tion of the rights of man and the citizen? Fifty-six speakers had 
asked to be heard. Gregoire ascended the tribune, holding 
anonymous letters in his hand, and asked permission to read 
them. There arose immediately a general outcry that they should 
be thrown into the fire, as the best place for them. Gregoire 
in the evening of that same day again addressed the assembly, 
and, referring to the deeds of violence and destruction said to 
have taken place in the provinces, he brought in the subject of 
the pillage of the property of Jews in Alsace, and closed with 
the following appeal: ‘‘As a minister of a religion which views 
all men as brethren I call, on this occasion, cn the assembly to 
intervene in behalf of an exiled and unhappy people.” This had 
no effect on the assembly. At the night session of the day fol- 
lowing (4th of August) took place the voluntary, enthusiastic, 
and unanimous relinquishment by the nobility, clergy, and also 
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the ‘ers état, or commoners, of all their respective privileges. The 
declaration of rights was adopted at the end of the same month, 
and on the following morning Gregoire rose and moved that, con- 
sistently, the Jews should be made beneficiaries thereunder by 
the grant to them of full civil rights. The assembly refused to 
allow the motion to be read. Gregoire then had it printed in 
the form of an address to the public and circulated. On the 
26th of August the Jews resident in Paris, about five hundred in 
number, handed in a petition for removal of disabilities; and about 
the same time the Jews in Alsace had printed and circulated 
in that province an address, very conciliatory in tone and prom- 
ises. The assembly took no notice of the petition, and the ad- 
dress to the Alsatians only increased their exasperation. All this 
time every attempt of the six Jewish deputies stopping at 
Versailles to be admitted into the hall of the assembly had been 
unsuccessful, The atrocious events at Versailles on the 6th of 
October following had so horrified members that one hundred 
and twenty of them left their seats vacant and failed to attend. 
On the 14th of October the indefatigable Gregoire obtained per- 
mission for the deputation he was patronizing to have a hearing 
before the assembly, and an eloquent, carefully-drawn-up address 
was read by Berr-Isaac-Berr, chairman of the deputation. The 
effect produced was favorable, and the temporary speaker of the 
assembly replied that the subject of the address would have con- 
sideration. Gregoire then asked that as no day could then be named 
for this, at least a promise should be given that the matter would 
be taken up before the close of the session. This met with some 
opposition, but was granted. At the sittings in Paris—to which 
the assembly had removed from Versailles—on the 2Ist, 23d, 
and 24th of December (Christmas eve) the subject of granting 
to Jews full civil rights came up as the regular business. Similar 
petitions were also, and at the same time, given a hearing from 
three other petitioning classes, viz.: Protestants, comedians, and 
the public executioner. Protestants and Jews were deprived of 
civil rights because their religious belief was held to be in oppo- 
sition to the fundamental law and customs of the realm; and the 
two other parties, because of their respective occupations, were up to 
that time viewed as infamous. As a means of applying the death 
penalty the guillotine had been adopted only a few days before. 
On the 24th of December the assembly accorded the relief prayed 
for by all the petitioners except the Jews, who were deeply 
wounded by the delay in their case and expressed themselves 
bitterly about it. The assembly was shortly afterwards merged 
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into the Assemblée Constituante of 1,118 members, and it is a 
curious fact that, although the latter passed with most imprudent 
haste radical measures sweeping away old-established institutions, 
whose subversion needed at least a year’s study and considera- 
tion or more, it seemed greatly puzzled and hesitating what con- 
clusion to come to in the Jews’ matter. Thirty-five members, 
including Robespierre and Mirabeau, all Freemasons, are on record 
as having spoken in behalf of the Jews; Mirabeau, in particular, 
advocated their cause with great force and devotedness. Gregoire 
went so far as to propose that the decree for relief should be 
discussed and passed on St. Bartholomew’s day, which implied 
a calumnious charge on the church. His own bishop, Mgr. 
De la Fare, Bishop of Nancy, spoke in opposition to him and 
deplored his obstinacy. The prominent leaders of the opposition 
were the Abbé Maury and Rewbell, the latter a native of and 
deputy from Alsace. 

At different times during the interval between the 24th De- 
cember, 1789, and the 27th September, 1791, fourteen motions 
were unsuccessfully made to have the question up for discussion 
and final vote. This hesitation is not ascribed by the author to 
religious motives, but because of the detestation of Jews in Al- 
sace, where they had ground down the peasantry by enormous 
usury, and had become mortgagees on their lands to an aggre- 
gate amount of 12,000,000 livres. Moreover, the Jews did not 
seem to be agreed as to what they wanted: Some wanted to 
preserve their privileges and old customs, which desire their co- 
religionists in Bordeaux denounced as very unreasonable; in 
Alsace, Metz, and Lorraine they wished their rabbis to continue 
to exercise judicial functions, about which point the Jews of Paris 
did not care at all. Meanwhile, they became neither tired nor 
discouraged by this legislative delay in their case, and the man- 
agement passed into the hands of men of their faith in Paris. 
They kept up petitioning with implacable arrogance, appealing 
to the principles involved in the declaration of rights, watched 
for legislative opportunities, placed some money where it would do 
most good, and finally determined to try to bring pressure from the 
faubourgs and the commune on the assembly. In this revolu- 
tionary method they found a leader and adviser in a Jacobin, a 
young lawyer named Godard, with whom Cerfberr got in close 
intercourse. Godard, in order to do away with the general be- 
lief that Jews would and could never be made soldiers of, 
enrolled fifty of those in Paris in the National Guard, dressed 
them in uniforms with tri-colored cockades in their hats, and one 
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day, when the assembly of the commune was sitting, came with 
them into the hall. Abbé Mulot, who presided over the meeting, 
after Godard had delivered his address welcomed him and his 
followers, promised them assistance, and another priest, Abbé Ber- 
tolio, arose and spoke in their favor. The next step under the 
direction of Godard was to canvass the forty-eight sections of 
Paris for signatures approving of their cause. This had been 
tried thirty years before, but had failed in consequence of the 
firm opposition of the six guilds of merchants and of traders of 
Paris. But this second trial proved a success; all the sections 
of Paris but one, that inhabited by dealers in old clothes, gave 
unanimously their friendly support. The municipal government 
of Paris, under the mayoralty of Bailly, was induced to pass a 
resolution urging the assembly not to keep the Jews’ business 
any longer in suspense. On the 25th February, 1790, a deputa- 
tion from the commune, headed by its president, Abbé Mulot, 
and Godard, appeared before the assembly, and presented a pe- 
tition having for its object to hurry up action on the part of the 
latter body. It was signed by four commissaires, Godard, 
Duveyrier, and the Abbés Bertolio and Fauchet.  Talleyrand, 
who was in the chair, received the delegation graciously, but no 
action was had then, nor in reply to three following applications. 
About that time Talleyrand got a decree passed granting entire 
unrestricted freedom of public worship, and thereupon the Jews 
in Paris promptly obtained a spacious and conspicuously-situated 
building and turned it into a synagogue. Up to that time their 
worship had always been carried on in secluded, out-of-the-way 
places. On this newly-obtained privilege they rested an argu- 
ment against withholding the other rights asked for. On the 
27th September following, the day preceding the final adjourn- 
ment of the assembly, a Jacobin named Du Port, by birth a 
noble, an able and intelligent man and an inexorable logician, 
arose and moved consideration of the subject of political rights 
for the Jews and that a decree be adopted granting them. 
Rewbell immediately opposed the motion, but Regnault de St. 
Jean d’Angely called him and all other opponents of the motion 
to order, on the ground that “they were thereby opposing the 
Constitution.” The Jewish question thus won the day; the de- 
cree was passed and made public by royal proclamation, dated 
even date and signed by Louis XVI., and countersigned by M. L. 
F. Du Port. On that very same day, by strange coincidence, the 
assembly accepted from Volney, who was a deputy of the 
Constituante, the homage of his book bearing the ominous title 
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of Les Ruines. Very soon thereafter a party of Jews, led by a 
son of Cerfberr, ascended the tower of the cathedral of Stras- 
burg and broke in pieces the trumpet that had been sounded 
every evening to summon members of that faith to depart from 
the city. Louis XVI. in carrying out his gradual plan had in 
view the future of France. He would never have put the Chris- 
tian and Jewish belief on the same level, as if one was as good 
as the other; he took into account the hostility of the latter to 
the religion of his realm, and would have kept Jews out of the 
government of the country. It is a singular fact that the old 
Talmudic Jews, and even Gregoire, favored gradual emancipation. 
Gregoire expressed his belief that it needed to be extended 
through two generations. Its sudden, unconditional accomplish- 
ment has this odious accompanying feature, that almost simul- 
taneously war was begun against the religion of Christ, which 
was driven out of France, not to be restored until many years 
afterwards. 

Drumont, in La France Jutve, mentions that one of the very 
first measures attended to by the Jew-revolutionist Cremieux, 
when he became a member of the provisional government after 
the fall of Napoleon III., before the end of the war, was to get 
a decree passed giving rashly to the Jews in Algeria at once 
full civil rights, without regard to existing prejudices of the Arab 
population and the condition of things which had grown up there. 
The consequences were a rising of the Arabs under El Mograni; 
to put it down cost French blood and treasure, neither of which 
could well be spared at that time. B, 
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OUR SPIRITUAL DESERT PLACES. 


THAT charity begins at home is a maxim the truth of which 
none can dispute. But it is a maxim often misread. Many good 
Christians, overlooking the word “ begins,” interpret it as practi- 
cally excluding from their favor every work which lies not within 
the very shadow of their own church-steeple. 

No doubt one whose means are very much circumscribed may 
be called upon, by reason of such grievous lack of fortune, to 
give exclusive consideration to home demands. ‘But in other 
cases a broader liberality is more worthy; one resembling more 
the charity of God himself, which is all-embracing. 

This truth is admirably expressed by the archbishops and 
bishops of the United States assembled in the last Council of 
Baltimore : 


“The duties of a Christian begin with his own household and 
his own parish, but they do not end there. The charity and 
zeal in his heart must be like that in the heart of the church— 
whose very name is Catholic—like that in the heart of Christ, 
who ‘died for all and who gave himself a redemption for all’ 
(2 Cor. v. 15; 1 Tim. ii. 6).” 


From this authoritative declaration it is manifest that all pos- 
sessing sufficient means should look abroad as well as at home 
for worthy objects upon which to bestow their alms. Since the 
spiritual works of mercy are of higher rank than the mercly cor- 
poreal, addressing themselves as they do to the eternal rather 
than the temporal welfare of men, it is indisputable that charity, 
especially that which goes abroad, should by preference direct 
itself to works which pertain to the spiritual order. It is for this 
reason that the church has been always so urgent in demands 
upon her children to support generously the missions in heathen 
lands; and this is why devoted Catholics have founded and so 
liberally maintained the Society for the Propagation of the Faith 
and other organizations of the same exalted character. It is prac- 
tical application of the cardinal Christian principle expressed by 
our divine Lord himself when he propounded the momentous 
question: “For what shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul ?” 

The aiding in this way of the heathen should be regarded by 
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us as in the nature of satisfying a debt of gratitude. Our own 
ancestors, at one time or other, were pagans; and that they, re- 
ceiving the light, have been able to transmit it to us is the re- 
sult of the missionary zeal of older Christians in the far-gone 
generations. 

But we need not proceed so far as China or Japan in order 
to find heathens in abundance. They exist throughout all Chris- 
tendom. They are to be found in populous cities within the 
sound of many church-bells, and, of course, also in places where 
there is neither church nor priest. There is this difference, how- 
ever: the heathen who has every opportunity for knowing and 
practising religion, and yet refuses or fails so to do, is more 
guilty by far than the one who is deprived of the helps to this 
end which Mother Church can give. 

Indeed, this latter class appeal strongly to our Christian sym- 
pathy. Personal experience should teach every one of us how 
difficult it is, even with frequent instruction and with the holy 
Mass and the sacraments, to maintain our foothold. That same 
experience, at the same time, should convince us how much 
more difficult is this task for those who are absolutely deprived 
of all such moral helps. 

There are in these United States many, very many, Catholics 
who are absolutely deprived of the ministrations of the church; 
this by reason of their residence afar from places in which Cathol- 
icism has gained a firm establishment. Many of our brethren 
practically see neither church nor priest; and very many others 
see them only when, for marriage or baptisms, they travel long 
distances, or when some minister of God strays, as it were, into 
their locality. Others, again, have the advantage of occasional 
visits only, from some missionary who has a number of scattered 
stations, demanding, all of them, equal attention. 

This condition of affairs, so unfortunate for those affected, is 
due to the wideness of the field belonging to the church in these 
United States and to her present inability to completely cover 
it. One consequence is a heavy and continuous loss to the 
church, not only of individuals, but even of entire families. 

When we consider the growth of Catholicism in this country 
and in our day we have cause for gratification. But there is a 
dark side as well as a bright to the picture. Had every Cath- 
olic immigrant who ever came to America, in all the years since 
the discovery, from Ireland, France, Germany, Spain, Portugal, 
Austria, Italy, Belgium, Poland, and even England, remained true 
to the faith; and, further, had each left Catholic progeny be- 
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hind, how very different would now be the condition of the 
church in our midst! 

The fact is, that while Catholic faith has been gaining tre- 
mendously in one direction, in another it has been losing. It is 
to be deplored greatly that circumstances were not such as to 
enable the church, while conquering in one field, to hold in all 
places and in every respect what originally was her own. 

It is easy to divine the causes operating such heavy losses, 
and to reconcile at the same time the fact of their existence 
with the great progress shown in other directions. The rapid 
development of Catholic faith in particular localities is due to the 
multiplication of our churches and schools. The life of Catholicism 
is the holy sacrifice of the Mass and the sacraments and proper 
instruction from the authorized ministers of Almighty God. Wher- 
ever, therefore, the priest establishes himself there will Catholic 
faith spread and grow strong; wherever he is not, there religion 
must languish, and perhaps become extinct. 

The Catholic immigrant, coming into a locality where he is 
alone of ‘the faith, surrounded by anti-Catholic influences, marry- 
ing in most cases out of the fold, is apt to leave behind him a 
non-Catholic progeny. It is only a shade better in communities 
where there are several households more or less Catholic, but 
neither church nor school. The Catholic spirit in such localities 
will die down; and a few generations, under the same condi- 
tions, will probably find it entirely gone. If, however, before the 
damage becomes irreparable, a zealous and judicious priest arrives 
at last, the embers, by patient and careful nursing, can be usually 
brought again to life; and it frequently happens that not only 
are a majority of our own reclaimed, but numbers also from with- 
out are brought in, having then for the first time opportunity for 
knowing what Catholicism truly is. 

A particular incident, by way of illustration, may not be 
amiss. Within the archdiocese of New Orleans there is a lo- 
cality of mixed religious character, but with Catholics predomi- 
nating among the whites. The chapel originally used by these 
people was many years without having Mass offered up within 
it; naturally it fell into a neglected condition, and finally went 
to pieces. Religion, as was to be expected, waned; the young 
people took to attending Protestant service, and were on the high 
road to loss of faith, Some five or six years ago a charitable 
society of New Orleans, which will be further on more fully re- 
ferred to, established a free Catholic school in this locality. Its 
first sessions were in an abandoned negro cabin, But, humble as 
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was its beginning, this school served as an awakening influence, 
which developed rapidly under the zealous and fostering care of 
the good father residing in the nearest city, and having pastoral 
jurisdiction over a large rural area, including this particular spot. 
‘In short order the people came together, resolved to help them- 
selves ; a chapel and school-house, with sacristy and priest’s apart- 
ment, were erected upon ten acres of land, a portionof the latter 
being substantially fenced. The land was donated, and the im- 
provements have cost already more than two thousand dollars; 
and the work still is going on. These good people now have Mass 
from time to time, and many approach the holy sacraments ; 
their children receive Catholic education, and especially proper 
preparation for first Communion. On Sundays when there is no 
Mass numbers of them assemble in their chapel for devotions 
and instruction, many non-Catholics participating. Our holy faith 
in that neighborhood is again dominant, and the conversions 
come to us instead of going the other way. 

This case is referred to as an example. It is not the only one 
where gratifying results have been attained by the outlay of a 
little money by the missionary society already referred to. There 
can be no doubt but that there are thousands of localities through- 
out all our States and Territories where outside stimulation and 
assistance would work results equally gratifying. Were some 
share of the zeal and the wealth of Catholics well-circumstanced in 
life turned into such a channel we might behold in thousands of 
rural places now spiritually desert a similar revival and expan- 
sion of Catholic faith. 

It is for Catholics a notable and happy sign of the times to 
behold the rapid expansion of missionary work among the rural 
populations of this country. Zealous priests are entering into new 
fields, and by their labors bringing the helps of religion to thou- 
sands of souls heretofore deprived. But how few of those who, 
as to practice of religion, are comfortably situated have any idea 
of the difficulties and hardships confronting these courageous ser- 
vants of God entering thus upon new missions. They find, or- 
dinarily, a Catholic population scattered, if not absolutely scanty, 
uninstructed, many of them, in the rudiments of religion, luke- 
warm, and imbued with Protestant or, perhaps, infidel notions, un- 
accustomed to contribute towards the support of church or school, 
or, what is more likely, unable so to do. How great a help and 
what a strong encouragement to such good priests, true imitators 
of the apostolic twelve, to have each month from outside charity 
a few dollars given to them for their missions, which shall en- 
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able them to at least live until they have been able to lay solid 
foundations for themselves. If the mass of wealthy Catholics 
could be made aware of the trials and actual sufferings endured 
by some of these apostles of our own land and time, as known 
to those who interest themselves specially in their welfare, it 
would arouse them to something like a proper generosity in this 
direction. Could the picture be shown them of a priest wading 
through the waters of our Louisiana lowlands, holding aloft his 
vestments and the sacred vessels to keep them dry, and _hasten- 
ing to make good a missionary appointment, they would be as- 
tonished. Could we show them a good father, under a_ hot 
southern sun, toiling at heavy timbers and boards in his efforts 
to erect a needed chapel, they would be greatly surprised. Could 
we invite them into the board shanty of another pious priest, 
with only a camp-bed, a rough table, and a few chairs, and 
could they see him doing his own cooking and his own wash- 
ing, they would freely and at once open their purses. 

And yet these are not fancy pictures; they are actualities, 
known to the managers of the Society of the Holy Spirit of 
New Orleans, which is the association already referred to, and 
which endeavors, to a limited extent, to give comfort and 
assistance to missionaries in hard places. 

It is the experience of our bishops and priests that the 
Catholic school is a necessary adjunct of every successful Cath- 
olic mission. The priest enters upon a new or an abandoned 
field; he finds even the Catholics indifferent and often hard- 
ened. He looks around for something which shall serve to 
draw them to him and to his work. He finds this something 
in the children. He opens his school, if it be at all possible 
for him so to do, and the children come. They, at least, he 
can and does instruct, and prepare to become better and more 
devoted Catholics than are many of the parents. Each child 
is made a disseminator of Catholic knowledge and a pro- 
moter of Catholic fervor. Each becomes a missionary from 
whom the family cannot escape; each is the little leaven to 
leaven the lump of the entire household. The school attracts 
to the chapel or church, and attendance at the latter leads to 
enlightenment and conversion. This is why the Society of the 
Holy Spirit has considered it—under the counsel of Archbishop 
Janssens, at that time Bishop of Natchez—essential to take with- 
in the compass of its work the inauguration and partial mainte- 
mance of free Catholic schools in deprived country places; and 
it has no occasion to regret the money and effort expended in 
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this direction. Its schools are, as it were, a partnership affair, 
the society paying the salary of the teachers until other pro- 
visions can be made, and the neighborhood furnishing school ac- 
commodation and teachers’ board. 

Further, it is found that Catholic literature is also a potent in- 
strument in missionary hands. Faith, it is true, comes by hear- 
ing; and the Word of God falling from priestly lips has special 
grace. But there are many who will not come to hear the 
preaching of the Word, and who should be reached for by every 
possible and legitimate device. The great Saint Ignatius Loyola 
is not the only holy soul who has received from reading good 
works the first bent towards religion. Of course, in the cases of 
the inimical or indifferent, reading can give only the first im- 
pulse; but, unless that first impulse be given in some way, the 
happy goal of enlightened and practical Catholicity can never be 
attained. 

The Catholic tract can be made to travel far. It will enter 
the Protestant home as well as that of the uninstructed or indif- 
ferent Catholic. Into the former it must bring more or less en- 
lightenment as to the verity of Catholic faith; into the latter it 
can force needed instruction. It may make its way into dead or 
dormant hearts, and breathe there the first reviving breath upon 
the expiring embers of Christian charity. 

It is not alone among Protestants or with ignorant and indif- 
ferent Catholics that the tract can accomplish good results. The 
practical Catholic can receive much useful instruction in this way, 
and become better equipped for explaining to all the faith which 
is in him. : 

The Society of the Holy Spirit, whose chief office is 72 
Camp Street, New Orleans, influenced by such considerations, 
has entered upon this auxiliary work, printing and distributing 
gratuitously Catholic controversial tracts and leaflets explanatory 
of certain accepted Catholic doctrines and devotions. Hundreds 
of thousands of these publications have been sent forth into 
every section of our Union, and the society stands ready to re- 
spond to all proper and reasonable demands in this line. In this 
aspect this association is in the nature of a Truth Society; and, 
as a whole, it is a Society for the Propagation of the Faith, operat- 
ing among our home populations of all creeds and no creed. 

The intention of this paper is to endeavor to excite a stron- 
ger and wider sympathy among Catholics happily situated in be- 
half of their brethren who are spiritually deprived. To confine 
ourselves, however, strictly to this would not be to practically 
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accomplish the task which has been taken in hand. The mere 
exciting of a sympathetic feeling in any direction can avail little 
if something be not suggested in the line of rendering effective 
the kindly sentiment awakened. For this reason is it that we 
venture to disclose, and even to briefly elaborate upon, in these 
pages a plan which has been adopted in the State of Louisiana, 
to the end under consideration, and which has been thus far, 
through God’s mercy, crowned with success. The suggestion in- 
volved may serve to inaugurate similar undertakings in other 
quarters; for there is no section in all our great republic entire- 
ly without rural populations needing encouragement and assist- 
ance of this kind. 

The Society of the Holy Spirit was founded June 30, 1882, 
by seventeen Catholic gentlemen of the city of New Orleans. 
In the little over eight years of its existence it has attained to 
a membership of four hundred and eighty-men and women, resi- 
dents of New Orleans and of other places.* Its plan of opera- 
tions, rules, etc., having been, immediately upon their adoption 
by the committee appointed to draft them, submitted to the then 
Archbishop of New Orleans, the lamented Napoleon Joseph Per- 
ché, were kindly approved in the following terms: 


“T have examined the plan of operations, rules, regulations, 
and prayers of the Scciety of the Holy Spirit, and approve the 
same, and authorize the foundation of said society. 

““November 28, 1882. 

“+N. J. PERCHE, 
“Archbishop of New Orleans.” 


The plan of operations briefly sets out the objects of this 
association, and is as follows: 


“The founders of the ‘Society of the Holy Spirit’ are aware 
that in certain of the rural portions of this archdiocesé many 
Catholics, by reason of isolation, scarcity of priests, etc., are with- 
out the means of hearing Mass and of approaching the holy 
sacraments ; and that, by reason of such deprivation, some among 
them are falling away from the faith and practice of the Catholic 
religion. They propose, with the grace of God, and the sanc- 
tion of his holy church, to endeavor, at least partially, to remedy 
these evils; and this by means of earnest and persevering 
prayer, by building or assisting in the building of chapels where 
needed, and by supporting and compensating priests who may 
devote themselves to the service of such isolated communities. 

“In order to further the success of this work and to secure 


* The roll includes the archbishop and ten others of the reverend clergy. 
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the graces and favors described in the rules and regulations, 
the priests who render effective these plans shall be requested to 
offer up, for the purposes of this society, and so far as possible, 
all the Masses they may say while upon their missions, and 
also during the same time and in the same behalf to offer up 
particular prayers in conjunction with, their congregations. 

“The society may also contribute otherwise to the spread 
of Catholic knowledge, in such manner and to such extent as 
may be reasonable and proper; this last, however, to be strictly 
and entirely subordinate to the purpose first described.” 


Recognizing that the task undertaken is one belonging pri- 
marily to the clergy, and that an association composed princi- 
pally of men can work evil only by attempting any but an 
auxiliary part, the following has been adopted as a . funda- 
mental principle of the society: 


“4. The object of this society is to assist the right reverend 
bishops and reverend clergy in the effective performance of their 
sacred mission, the maintenance and extension of the Holy Roman 
Catholic Church. 

“5. It is the unalterable purpose to be obedient in all things 
to the commands of our holy Mother the Church, and to respect 
the ecclesiastical authorities and remain subordinate thereto.” 


The society takes its name from God the Holy Ghost. Its pa- 
tronages, after the Adorable Third Person of the Ever-Blessed Trin- 
ity, are the Sacred Heart of Jesus, Mary Immaculate, Saints Joseph 
and Francis of Assisium. Its branches of work are, as already 
intimated: first, maintenance of missionary priests in deprived 
country places; second, establishment of free Catholic schools in 
similar localities; third, assisting in the spread of Catholic knowl- 
edge. Each of these three objects appeal with a force peculiarly 
its own. 

Catholics living near churches can attend them if they will; 
so they may hope to have with them when dying a minister of 
God. How should such sympathize with all who are not so for- 
tunate, and who, from necessity, must grow up in spiritual igno- 
rance, and die finally without priest or sacrament! How noble 
is the charity which—out of gratitude for blessings of this kind 
given the donor—seeks to assist such unfortunates towards se- 
curing religious knowledge, and‘towards, at least, being con- 
soled and fortified by the sacraments when dying! Each of 
us must ourselves some day meet death. We know not under 
what circumstances it may come. We know, however, that 
we shall need at that extreme moment God’s strongest grace, 
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How can we better solicit final mercy in our own behalf than 
by aiding, in our own day of health and life, others to secure 
the blessing of a religious life and sanctified death ? 

In cities and larger towns are Catholic schools, wherein Cath- 
olic parents can secure Catholic education for their children. In 
such places there is also the Sunday-school. But thousands of 
country parents are not so fortunate; and thousands of country 
children are being reared without the advantage of religious instruc- 
tion, in very many cases attaining to majority without reception 
of a sacrament other than that of baptism. Is it not a great 
charity to help these neglected little ones of Christ, by means of 
humble schools, towards knowing God and religion, and towards 
preparing for and receiving worthily the sacraments? We know 
how God loves children; we know how he has threatened those 
who scandalize them. Must he not, on the other hand, accord 
a great recompense to those who contribute towards winning little 
souls to him? And Catholic parents—depending on the Almighty 
to preserve their own tender ones from a multiplicity of dangers, 
corporeal and spiritual—how can they better invoke God’s par- 
ticular watchfulness over their own than by aiding other and 
less fortunate parents to rear their little ones in the knowledge 
and service of God ? 

Every Catholic with eyes to see or ears to hear is aware of 
the great and increasing volume of deceiving and corrupting liter- 
ature which is being heaped about us. Protestantism has its gi- 
gantic propaganda of this kind, and even rank infidelity is wielding 
the formidable power of the press against every creed, and, more 
particularly, against Catholicism. Is not money well and char- 
itably spent which goes towards the sending forth of a purifying 
flood of Christian and Catholic literature, which shall sweep away 
the accumulations of prejudice and misconception, and assist in 
cleansing the Augean stables of corrupted public opinion? Truly 
must it be answered, that every society and every agency con- 
tributing in whatever way and however humbly to this end is 
engaged in a high and holy mission. 

An association of this kind need not neglect its own mem- 
bers while assisting others; but the benefits must, almost of ne- 
cessity, be spiritual. Those given by the Society of the Holy 
Spirit are briefly stated as follows in one of its circulars of in- 


formation : 


“Numerous missionary priests assisted by the society offer 
up many holy Masses—now exceeding one thousand a year—for 
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the society and its members. These holy Masses are for the 
happy death of members, and the same for their families and 
friends; for the repose of the souls of the dead belonging to 
members; for conversions among those in whom members are 
interested; finally, for the children and children’s children of 
brothers, that these may be always true to their God in faith 
and practice. The school-children in the society schools pray 
daily to these same ends, and the communions and prayers of 
members at meetings are common and to the same purposes. 
“Finally, upon the death of any member in good standing, 
the society will cause to be offered up for the repose of his or 
her soul, as speedily as possible after death and within his or 
her parish church, a High Mass of Requiem. So deceased 
members will continue to participate for their souls’ repose in 
all Masses, communions, prayers, and works of the society. Thus 
it is, that to belong to the society and keep in good standing is 
to secure the soul against neglect and forgetfulness after death.” 


It were needless to enter in detail into the various religious 
exercises followed by the brethren, or fully active members, of 
the Holy Spirit Society whereby they seek to keep alive in their 
own souls the spirit of piety. To do so might be to render this 
article more lengthy than necessary. Any desiring particular in- 
formation upon these or other points will be cheerfully accommo- 
dated upon application to the society, addressing it at New Or- 
leans, La. It may be in place to mention the fact, as evidence 
that so far, at least, its original spirit of subordination to ecclesi- 
astical authority has not been departed from, that Most Rev. 
Archbishop Francis Janssens is its honorary president. The fol- 
lowing is the kind letter of acceptance of such honorary presi-- 
dency from that eminent prelate : 


‘““NEW ORLEANS, La., October 6, 1888. 


“ Hon. Judge Frank McGloin, President of the Society of: the 
Holy Spirit: 

“DEAR SIR: Received your letter of to-day, kindly offering 
to me the honorary presidency of the Society of the Holy Spirit. 

“T accept the honor willingly and gladly. I appreciate the 
great good your society has effected in the past by the sanctifi- 
cation of its own members and by the aid it has given to priests 
and schools. I fondly hope its usefulness will extend. There is 
a vast field of labor to be opened in a large portion of this dio- 
cese now deprived of priests, churches, and schools, and which, 
if not attended to in the near future, will be harvested by others 
not of the true faith. Whilst we shall endeavor to: obtain the 
priests, we confidently look to your society to co-operate, by its 
prayers and material aid, in this accessory and salutary work. 
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Your co-operation, whilst conferring blessings upon others, will 
not fail to bring down God’s blessing upon yourselves. 
“With my best blessings on all engaged in this good work, 
believe me, yours devotedly in Christ, 
“F. JANSSENS, 
“ Archbishop of New Orleans.” 


His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons has also graciously extended 
to the same association a flattering mark of his appreciation and 
favor. Upon May 10, 1889, in the Jesuits’ Church of New Or- 
leans, he kindly addressed the society and its friends, assembled 
in large numbers to hear him. 

The recital of these facts with regard to Cardinal Gibbons and 
Archbishop Janssens may serve as means of encouragement to 
any who may determine to enter upon this same work with 
proper spirit, and in any locality, or under any shape. All such 
may rely upon the fact that their ecclesiastical superiors will 
duly recognize the necessity for their labors and appreciate the 
value of them. They will find others to speak to them words 
of consolation and good cheer similar to those graciously ad- 
dressed by his Eminence Cardinal Gibbons to the Holy Spirit 
Society of New Orleans, upon the occasion already referred to: 


“If the man who makes two blades of grass to grow where 
but one was growing before is entitled to be considered a bene- 
factor of mankind, how much more is he to be esteemed who 
plants and nourishes to full growth the Tree of Faith in soils 
which theretofore had been barren. And the society which lends 
effective help to the chosen ministers of God in thus planting the 
Tree of Faith, and bringing forth the fruit of salvation in such 
spiritual deserts, has engaged itself in a work that is most meri- 
torious.” 

FRANK McGLOIN. 

New Orleans, La. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
HIS SEARCH AMONG THE SECTS. 


HAD Protestantism possessed anything capable of attracting 
Isaac Hecker he would certainly have found it, for he made due 
and diligent search. He was, in a manner, bound to do so, for 
the atmosphere in which he had been born and nurtured had 
not yet cleared so fully that he could say to himself with posi- 
tive assurance that there was no safe midway between no-belief 
and Catholicity. 

All the natural influences of his surroundings were such as to 
draw him to one or other of the Protestant denominations. The 
power of example and precept in his mother tended that way. 
The power of public opinion, in so far as it had any religious 
bearing, was Protestant. The most intelligent and high-minded 
people he had enjoyed intimate acquaintance with were Protes- 
tant by birth and training. True, most of these had fallen away 
from both the fellowship and the doctrines of orthodoxy; but 
while they had not the heart to point him to what had been 
their Egypt, still they had no Promised Land to lead him into, 
and were confessedly in the Desert. Yet their -influence was in- 
directly favorable to Protestantism as opposed to Catholicity, al- 
though no one but the ministers whom he consulted thought of 
urging him to identify himself with any variety of it until he 
showed signs of becoming a Catholic. 

To this rule Brownson may appear as a partial exception, but 
until the summer of 1844 he was so in appearance only. It is 
true that Isaac Hecker had learned from him the claims of most of 
the great forms of Protestantism, and got his personal testimony as 
to the emptiness of them all. Brownson was a competent witness, 
for he had been an accepted disciple of every school, from sterile 
Presbyterianism to rank Transcendentalism. Although of a certain 
testiness of temper, he bore malice to no man and to no body of 
men. His testimony was‘in, the presence of patent facts, and his 
condemnation of all forms of orthodox Protestantism in the end 
was unreserved, But, up to the date given above he stil made a 
possible exception in favor of Anglicanism. In the middle of April, 
1843, he wrote Isaac a letter, motioning him toward this sect, at the 

* Copyright, 1890, Rev. A. F. Hewit. All rights reserved. 
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same time affirming that he could not quite accept it for himself. 
Such counsel was no better than motioning him away from it, 
and was but a symbol of Brownson’s own devious progress, sway- 
ing now to one side and again to the other, but always going 
forward to Rome. But young Hecker would learn for himself. 
Of an abnormally inquiring mind by nature, he never accepted a 
witness other than himself about any matter if he could help it. 

In the early part of 1844 the question of religious affiliation 
began to press for settlement with increasing urgency, casting 
him at times into an agony of mind. It was not merely that 
he was impelled by conscience towards the fulness of truth, but 
that truth in its simplest elements seemed sometimes to be lack- 
ing to him. He was heard to say in after years that, had he not 
found Catholicity true, he would have been thrown back into a 
scepticism so painful as to suggest suicide as a relief. Yet those 
who have trodden any of the paths which lead from inherited 
heresy to true doctrine, will appreciate the force of the influences, 
both personal and social, which induced him to reconsider, and 
make for himself the grand rounds of Protestant orthodoxy before 
turning his back upon it for ever. 

We find him, therefore, going diligently to all who claimed to 
be watchmen on the walls of Sion, to seek from each one per- 
sonally that countersign which would tally with the divine word 
nature and grace were uttering in his own soul. He interviewed 
ministers repeatedly. ‘‘ Not having had,” he wrote in this mag- 
azine for November, 1887, “personal and experimental knowl- 
edge of the Protestant denominations, I investigated them all, 
going from one of them to another—Episcopal, Congregational, 
Baptist, Methodist, and all—conferring with their ministers and 
reading their books. It was a dreary business, but I did it. I 
knew Transcendentalism well and had been a radical socialist. 
All was found to be as stated above. Brownson’s ripe experience 
and my own thoroughly earnest investigation tallied perfectly. 
Indeed, the more you examine the Protestant sects in the light 
of first principles the more they are found to weaken human 
certitude, interfere with reason’s native knowledge of God and 
His attributes, and perplex the free working of the laws of 
human thought. Protestantism is no. religion for a philosopher, 
unless he is a pessimist—if you can call such a being a philos- 
opher—and adopts Calvinism.” 

Why Calvinism, with its dread consistency of aversion for 
human nature, did not attract him in these early inquiries was 
expressed by Father Hecker in after years by the saying, 
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“Heresy always involves a mutilation of man’s natural reason.” 
The typical Calvinist foams against man’s natural capacity for the 
true and the good, and one of its representatives, a Presbyterian 
minister, had the consistency to say to our young disciple of 
nature, ‘“‘ Unless’ you believe that you are totally depraved you 
will certainly suffer eternal damnation.” These words were spoken 
to one who felt some sort of apostleship growing into act with- 
in his bosom: to preach the Gospel to those who are totally 
depraved he perceived to be both vain and suicidal. Further- 
more, the consciousness of his own upright character, his experi- 
ence and observation of human virtue in others, made abstract 
arguments needless to prove that Calvinism is an outrage on 
human kind and a blasphemy against the Creator. 

Anglicanism, too—uncleansed, as it notoriously is, of a Calvin- 
istic taint, broken up by absolute license of dissent, maintaining 
a mere outward conformity to an extremely lax discipline— 
affronted Isaac Hecker’s ideal of the communion of man and 
God; man seeking and God giving the one only revelation of 
divine truth, unifying and organizing the Christian community : 
and this in spite of an attraction for the beauty of the Episco- 
pal service which he often confesses in his diary. 

In the same scrupulous spirit he tried the Baptists, though he 
must have known that they were, almost without exception, 
Calvinists. He had a conference with one of their ministers 
which, from the account he gives of it, must have degenerated 
into something like a wrangle. “If,” said young Hecker, “ you 
admit that baptism is not a saving ordinance, why, then, do you 
separate yourselves from the rest of Christendom on a mere 
question of ceremonial observance ?’’ There could be no satis- 
factory answer to this question. 

As to the Methodists, they made fifty years ago much less 
pretension to an intellectual footing in the religious world ‘than 
at the present day. One thing, Father Hecker tells us, drew his 
sympathetic regards their way—their doctrine of perfection. He 
went to one of their ministers, a Dr. Crawford. “I have read in 
the Bible,” said he, ‘‘‘If thou wouldst be perfect, go and sell all 
thou hast’; now, that is the kind of Christian I want to be.” 
The answer was: “Well, young man, you must not carry 
things too far; you are too enthusiastic. Christ does not require 
that of us in the nineteenth century.” After conversing with him 
for some time, the minister told him to give up such ideas and 
study for the ministry. 

A singular episode in his search was his meeting with two en- 
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thusiastic Mormon apostles, and a long and careful examination, 
under their guidance, of the then newly-delivered revelations and 
prophecies of Joseph Smith. He describes his Mormon acquain- 
tances as men of some intelligence, but given over, totally and 
blindly, to Smith’s imposture. 

But what cut under the claims of every form of Protestantism 
was the error, common to them all, concerning the rule of faith: 
the private and independent judgment of the teaching of Scrip- 
ture made by cach man for himself. As the real owner of a 
homestead has most reason to dread a dealer in false titles, so 
the truly free man has most reason to dread false liberty. Isaac 
Hecker was the type of rational individual liberty, hence the 
very man to abhor most the caricature of that prerogative in the 
typical Protestant. 

Five years before his death, in an article in THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD cntitled ‘“ Luther and the Dict of Worms,” Father 
Hecker put the case thus: “It is a misapprehension common 
among Protestants to suppose that Catholics, in refusing the ap- 
peal of Martin Luther at the Diet of Worms, ‘condemn the use 
of reason or individual judgment, or whatever one pleases to call 
the personal act which involves the exercise of man’s intellect and 
free will. The truth is, personal judgment flows from what con- 
stitutes man a rational being, and there is no power under 
heaven that can alienate personal judgment from man, nor can 
man, if he would, disappropriate it. The cause of all the trouble 
at the Diet of Worms was not personal judgment, for neither 
party put that in question. The point in dispute was the right 
application of personal judgment. Catholics maintained, afid al- 
ways have and always will maintain, that a divine revelation 
necessitates a divine interpreter. Catholics resisted, and always 
will zesist, on the ground of its incompetency, a human authority 
applied to the interpretation of the contents of a divinely-revealed 
religion. They consider such an authority, whether of the indi- 
vidual or the state, in religious matters an intrusion. Catholics 
insist, without swerving, upon believing in religion none but God. 

To investigate and make one’s self certain that God 
has made a revelation is of obligation, and consistent with 
Christianity. But as a divine revelation springs from a source 
above the sphere of reason, it necessitates a divinely authorized 
and divinely assisted zuterpreter and teacher. This is one of the 
essential functions of the Church.” 

That the use of the Scriptures is not, and cannot be made 
the ordinary means for making all men Christians, was plain to 
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Isaac Hecker for other reasons than the essential one thus clearly 
stated. For, if such were the case, God would bestow on all men 
the gift to read.at sight, or cause all to learn how to read, or 
would have recorded in the Book itself the words, ‘‘ Unless a 
man reads the Bible, and believes what he reads, he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God,” or their plain equivalent ; whereas the 
Bible, as we have it. now, did not exist in the apostolic days, the 
most glorious era of the Christian Church. Such is Father Heck- 
er’s argument in a powerful article in THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
for October, 1883. He continues: 


“But suppose that everybody knew how to read, or all men 
were gifted to read at first sight; suppose that everybody had a 
copy of the Bible within his reach, a genuine Bible, and knew 
with certitude what it means; suppose that Christ himself had 
laid it down as a rule that the Bible, without note or comment, 
and as interpreted by each one for himself, is the ordinary way 
of receiving the grace of salvation—which is the vital principle 
of Protestantism ; suppose all these evident assumptions as true. 
Would the Bible even in that case suffice to make any one man, 
woman, or child a Christian? Evidently not. And why? For 
that is a personal work, and the personal work of Christ; for 
Christ alone can make men Christians. And no account of Christ 
is Christ. . . . The contents of a book, whatever these may 
be, are powerless to place its readers in direct contact and vital 
relations with its author. No man is so visionary as to imagine 
that the mental operation of reading the //ad, or the Phedo, or 
the Divine Comedy, suffices to put him in communication with the 
personality of Homer, or Plato, or Dante. All effort is in vain 
to slake the thirst of a soul famishing for the Fountain of living 
waters from a brook, or to stop the cravings of a soul for the 
living Saviour with a printed book. . . . His words are 
‘Come unto ME all that are weary and heavy laden, and I will 
refresh you.’ It was the attempt to make men Christians by 
reading the Bible that broke Christendom into fragments, multi- 
plied jarring Christian sects, produced swarms of doubters, filled 
the world with sceptics and scoffers at all religion, frustrated com- 
bined Christian action, and put back the Christian conquest of 
the world for centuries. Three centuries of experience have made 
it evident enough that, if Christianity is to be maintained as a 
principle of life among men, it must be on another footing than 
the suicidal hypothesis invented in the sixteenth century after 
the birth of its divine Founder.” 
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His farewell interviews with exponents of the Protestant claims 

were mainly, if not wholly, with representatives of Anglicanism. 
This did not arise from any grounded hope of getting all he 
wanted there, but from an insensible drift of his mind upon those 
currents of thought set in motion by the great power of New- 
man. The air was full of promise of non-Roman Catholicity, and 
the voices which called the English-speaking world to listen were 
the most eloquent since Shakespeare. It needed but a dim 
hope pointing along any road to induce the delicate conscience 
of Isaac Hecker to try if it might not be a thoroughfare. But 
neither in his copious entries in the diary at this period, nor in 
his articles in this magazine for the year 1887 on Dr. Brown- 
son’s difficulties—and these were much like his own—do we find 
any trace of his discovering in Anglicanism a germ of Catholic- 
ity unfolding from the chrysalis of genuine Protestantism and 
casting it off. This was readily perceived in Isaac Hecker’s bear- 
ing and conversation by acute Episcopalians themselves, as in 
the case of Dr. Seabury, who, as Father Hecker relates in the 
articles above referred to, prophesied Brownson’s conversion to 
Catholicity, and did so for reasons which Seabury must have 
known would apply to young Hecker also. 

Many at this time were being drawn by poetical sentiment to 
the beautiful and religious forms of Episcopalian worship; drawn 
and held rather by imagination and feeling than by any adhesion 
of their minds to distinctive Anglican doctrines. Father Hecker 
was, indeed, more poetical in temperament than at first acquaint- 
ance he seemed to be, but his mind was so constituted that he 
myst have the main reasons of things, whether religious or not, 
firmly settled before he could enjoy their use. Nor could he be 
content with fragments of revealed truth, such as are found in all 
denominations of non-Catholics. ‘There is a large floating body 
of Catholic truth in the world,” says Newman; “it comes down 
by. tradition from age to age. . . . Men [outside the church] 
take up and profess these scattered truths, merely because they 
fall in with them.” Not so Father Hecker: no flotsam and jet- 
sam of doctrine for him, unless some fragment would reveal to 
him the name of the ship from which it had been torn, and the 
port from which she had sailed, and so lead him to the discovery 
of the ship herself; crew, cargo, port, and owner. 

Yet he lingered long over the claim of Anglicanism to be the 
Catholic religion. Of Mr. Haight and of his interviews with him 
we have already spoken. Through him he came across a pub- 
lished letter of a Mr. Norris, Episcopal minister in Carlisle, Pa., 
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which so pleased him for its Catholic tendency that he wrote to 
him, asking to be allowed to go to Carlisle and live there as the 
writer's pupil. The answer, though a refusal of this request, 
was kind, and contained a cordial invitation to visit Mr. Norris 
after Easter. On his way to Concord, in the following spring, 
Isaac made a long detour to the little town in southern Pennsyl- 
vania, interviewed Mr. Norris, and came away no wiser than before. 

The following words of the diary, under date of March 30, 
1844, refer to an Episcopal dignitary of higher grade: 


“Mr. Haight gave me a note of introduction to Dr. Seabury. 
I called to see him two evenings ago and had a very pleasant 
conversation with him. His sociableness and perfect openness of 
expression I was quite delighted with. He frankly acknowledged 
that he thought that error had been committed on both sides in 
the controversy of the Reformation between the Pope and the 
Anglican Church. He recommended me to examine those points 
which kept me from joining the Anglican or Roman Church be- 
fore I should do anything further, as there was the charge of 
schism against the Anglican Church and neglect of discipline 
among the members of her communion. I told him that though 
the Church of Rome may commit errors in practice, she had not 
committed any in principle, and that it was easier to prune a 
luxuriant tree than to revivify a tree almost exhausted of life. I 
left him with an earnest invitation to call again.” 


This half-confession of schism and frank avowal of lack of 
discipline on the part of a perfectly representative official of 
the Anglican Church was something singularly Providential, for 
it came within a fortnight after Isaac Hecker’s first interview 
with Bishop Hughes, described in the diary under date of 
March 22. That powerful man and great prelate was a type 
of the best form of Catholicism at that day. He was of the 
Church militant in more senses than one; and the military qual- 
ities which have inspired the public action of Catholic champions 
for the past three centuries were strongly developed in him. 
That it was for the good of religion that it should have such 
characters as John Hughes to care for its public welfare there is 
no room to doubt. Since then the temper of Protestant Ameri- 
cans has undergone a change which is almost radical. It has 
grown infinitely more just and kindly towards Catholics. The 
decay of the Protestant bond of cohesion from lapse of time and 
from the unsettlement of belief in its chief doctrines; the fight- 
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ing of two wars, one of them the great Rebellion, which fused 
the populations of States and acquainted men better with their 
neighbors; the coming in of millions of Catholic foreigners whose 
every breath was an aspiration for liberty; the rise, culmination, 
and collapse of the anti-Catholic movement termed Know-nothing- 
ism; the polemical warfare of Bishop Hughes himself, and of 
his contemporaries—these and other causes have made it possi- 
ble, nay necessary, to treat non-Catholics in a different spirit 
from what wisdom dictated fifty years ago. 

If Dr. Seabury owned to schism and lack of discipline in 
Anglicanism, Bishop John Hughes brought out to Isaac Hecker 
the very. contrary as the attractive qualities of Catholicity. He 
was questioned by the young inquirer about the latter’s chances 
for studying for the priesthood should he decide on entering the 
Church, and he answered according to rigid notions of the place 
of authority in religion. 

“He said,” are the words of the diary, ending a summary 
of the interview, “that their Church was one of discipline. I 
thanked him for the information that he gave, and told him that 
it was for just such instruction that I sought him. He seemed 
to think that I had some loose notions of the Church. So far, 
this settles my present intention of uniting myself with the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. Though I feel not in the least disinclined 
to be governed by the most rigid discipline of any church, yet 
I am not prepared to enter the Roman Catholic Church at pres- 
ent. It is not national with us, hence it does not meet our 
wants, nor does it fully understand and sympathize with the ex- 
perience and dispositions of our people. It is principally made 
up of adopted and foreign individuals.” 

To us this is exceedingly instructive, for it tells us how xof 
to meet the earnest seeker after Catholic truth. Even a good- 
natured dog does not show his teeth when caressed, nor is an 
artillery salute the only show of amity between even warlike 
powers. Yet the repellant attitude of the great controversialist 
was that of very many representative Catholics of his time, es- 
pecially those holding his high office. For although he really did 
know the American people, and although their country was fully his 
own, and was by him deeply and intelligently loved, yet he did 
not understand or sympathize with the religious movements of 
which his strange young visitor was the truest type. He after- 
wards knew him better and loved him. 

The toss thus given Isaac Hecker by Bishop Hughes’s cata- 
pult of “discipline” had the good effect of throwing him again 
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upon a full and perfect and final investigation of Protestantism, 
With what immediate result is shown by the Seabury interview 
already related, and with what honesty of purpose is shown by 
the following words written the same day: 


“Tf a low passion usurps the place of pure love, if a blind 
prejudice usurps the place of Catholic truth, he who informs me 
of it, though he had been my enemy (if enemies it is possible for 
me to have), I will receive him as an angel from heaven, as an 
instrument of God. My honor, my consistency, my character 
consists in faithfulness to God’s love, God's truth, and nothing 
else. Let me be but true to Him—how then can I be false to 
either man or the world? It is Him who knows our secret 
thoughts that we should fear (if fear we must) and obey.” 

Thus it was Anglicanism that engaged Isaac Hecker’s last 
efforts to adjust a Protestant outside to his inward experience 
with the Holy Spirit; and this for a reason quite evident. 
That body pretended, then as now, to be the Catholic Christian 
Church, assisting men to union with God by a divinely-founded 
external organism, but not demanding the sacrifice of human 
liberty. To an inexperienced observer such as he, it seemed 
possible. that Anglicanism might be the union of historical 
Christianity with manly freedom. Closer: observation proved to 
him not only the compatibility of Catholicity and liberty, but 
that Anglicanism, though assuming some of the forms of Ca- 
tholic unity, is’ kept alive by the principle of individual sepa- 
ratism common to all Protestant sects. For a time, or in a 
place, it may have much or little of Catholicity; but in no place 
can it live for a day without the Protestant principle of a right of 
final appeal to the individual judgment to decide upon the verity 
of doctrine. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
HIS LIFE AT CONCORD. 


“| HAVE been groping in darkness, seeking where Thou wast 
not, and I found Thee not. But, O Lord my God, Thou hast 
Sound me—\leave me not.” 


These words are part of a long prayer written by Isaac 
Hecker in his diary April 23, 1844, after his arrival at Concord, 
Mass. He appears to have gone directly there from Carlisle, 
Pa., where he had spent some days with the Rev. William Her- 
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‘bert Norris, whose published letter to “A Sincere Enquirer” 
had excited in the young man a hope that he might find in him 
a teacher whose deep inward experiences would be complemented 
by the adequate external guaranty that he was seeking. We 
have already noted that he was disappointed. He states the rea- 
son very suggestively in a letter written at the time: 


“ Alas, that men should speak of those things they are most 
ignorant of! What hopes did he not awaken in my bosom as I 
read his letter to a Sincere Enquirer, and how were they blasted 
when I met him and found that it was not he, but Hooker, 
Newman, Paul, etc.! It is a sad fact that many believe, but 
very few give themselves up to what they believe so that they 
may have the substance of their belief.” 


Isaac Hecker’s business in Concord had, as usual, two sides. 
Externally it meant going on with Greek and Latin, under the 
guidance of the lately deceased George P. Bradford, a scholar 
of rare acquirements, whose acquaintance he had made at Brook 
Farm the previous year. The end he sought in this study was 
to fit himself for ‘“‘ working in the field of the church.” But as 
the question of which church was not even yet fully settled in 
his mind, his search for the true religion still remained his deepest 
and most inmost purpose. Nevertheless, he was enjoying at this 
time one of his periods of profound interior and exterior peace. 
“TI feel,” he writes, “that I am growing in God’s grace. To 
Him I look for support. Will He not impart wisdom as well as 
love ?” 

His surroundings at Concord are so vividly described in the 
letters he wrote to his family that we cannot omit quotations 
from them. The first of these is dated at Brook Farm, and de- 
scribes his efforts to find a room after reaching the village. He 
seems to have gone at once to Mr. Bradford’s house on his ar- 


rival. 


“April 22, '44— . . . After supper we ‘sallied forth 
again. We saw a room, and what do you imagine they charged 
for it? Seventy-five dollars a year!! This was out of the 
question. -We went further and found a room, good size, very 
good people, furnished, and to be kept in order for eight dollars 
a quarter. This seemed reasonable to me, and also to Mr. Brad- 
ford. I felt safe in telling the lady that I thought I should take 
it. I requested Mr. Bradford to keep a look-out for me while I 
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was gone, and if we could not find a better place before I re- 
turned I would accept this. This morning I left Concord to 
come and see Charles Dana concerning the books I shall require, 
and to see some of my friends. I got into Boston at ten o’clock, 
and walked out here by dinner-time. All of the old set that are 
here were delighted to see me. I have conversed with a few of 
them, and find them more open to consider the claims of the 
Church than I had anticipated.” 


“ Concord, April 24, ’44.—Dear Friends: This evening I can 
say that I am settled, comfortably settled in every particular. All 
that is needed for my comfort is here: a good straw bed, a large 
table, carpet, washstand, book-case, stove, chairs, looking-glass— 
all, all that is needful. And this for seventy five cents a week, 
including lights; wood is extra pay. This is the inanimate about 
me. The lady of the house, Mrs. Thoreau, zs a@ woman. The 
only fear I have about her is that she is too much like dear 
mother—she will take too much care of me. She has told me 
how she used to sit up nights, waiting for a young man whom 
she had taken to board, to come home. He was a stranger to 
her, but still she insists that she must treat all as she would her 
own, and even with greater care. If you were to sec her, 
mother, you would be perfectly satisfied that I have fallen into 
good hands, and met a second mother, if that is possible.” 


“ April 25, 1.30 P.M—I have just finished my dinner; it 
was eim herrliches Essen. Unleavened bread (from home), maple- 
sugar, and apples which I purchased this morning. Previous to 
taking dinner I said my first lesson to Mr. Bradford in Greek 
and Latin. 

“T am extremely well situated, and feel contented in myself, 
and deeply grateful to you all for your goodness in helping me 
to pursue the real purpose of my being. All we can do is to 
be faithful to God and to the work He has given us to do, and, 
whatever end He may lead us to, to have that central faith that 
‘all is for the best.’ There is only one life, and that is life in 
God; and only one death, and that is separation from Him. 
And this life is not and cannot be measured by the external 
eye, We must be fixed in God before we can do anything 
rightly—study, labor, social, political or of any kind. 

“T have written this letter full of nothingness; I will be more 
settled the next time and do better. Send a// your love to me 
—think more of heaven and we shall grow happier. If once 
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celestial love has touched us, we cannot rest until it dwells and 
abides in our hearts. To you all I send my warmest and purest 
love.—ISAAC.” 


“ Concord, May 2, 1844.—Dear Friends: It was my intention 
not to write home until I had received a letter from you; but 
as none has yet come, and I am in want of a few things, I will 
write you immediately. 

“You can scarcely imagine how different my life is now from 
what it was at home. It is like living in another world. It is 
possible that you might not be suited with the conditions here, 
but to me they are the very ones which are congenial to my 
present state of being. I am alone from early dawn to late at 
night; no one to intrude upon my quiet except Mr. Bradford, 
who occupies the hour between twelve and one to hear my re- 
citations, and Mrs. Thoreau a few minutes in making, my bed in 
the mornings. The rest of my time is devoted to study, com- 
munion, and, a little of it, to reading. How unlike the life at home! 

“The thought just occurs to me that if such a life seems 
desirable to you, how easily you could obtain it. What is it 
that costs so much labor of mind and body? Is it not that which 
we..consume on and in our bodies? Then, if we reduce the 
consumption there will be less need of production. Most of our 
labor is labor for the body. We are treasuring up corruption 
for the day of death; is this not so? As we rise in spirit above 
the body we shall bring all its appetites into subjection to the 
moral law. ' 

“This is what I should like you to do for me. All the food 
that I brought with me is gone, and as I would like to have my 
razor sent on, and as the articles you can give me would be 
better than any I can get here, you will be so kind as to send 
with it the following list, if you think best: 1. Put in some hard 
bread. 2. A few unleavened wheat biscuits, such as I used to 
- make. 3. Some unleavened Graham biscuits. 4. A five-cent or 
ten-cent loaf of bread, if you think it will keep good until it gets 
here. 5. Get me a linen summer frock-coat such as are worn— 
those loose ones. Dunster has my measure and he can cut it 
for you. Let it’be made. I have only a summer jacket with 
me, and that is John’s. 6. Do not forget the razor. You can 
put in any other simple, solid food, if you wish to send any. 
Do I ask too much from you? If so, you must be kind enough 
to tell me. Your labor is already too great, and I am burdening 
you with more. 
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“How much my heart loves you all! How unkindly I have 
spoken to you at times! You will forgive me and love me none 
the less, will you not? May we live together more and more in 
the unity of love.” 


“May, 1844.— . . . My studies are pursued with the same 
spirit in which they were commenced, and there seems to me no 
reason to fear but that they will be continued in the same for 
some time to come. However, I would affirm what has been 
afirmed by me for these two years back, the only consistency 
that I can promise is submission to the Spirit that is guiding 
me, whatever may be the external appearance or superficial 
consequences to others. 

“ How our astonishment should be excited to: perceive that 
we have been in such a long sleep, and that even now we see 
but dimly. Let us each ask ourselves in whose business we are 
employed. Is it our Father’s, or is it not? If not, let us im- 
mediately turn to the business of our Father, the only object of 
our life. Let us submit wholly to the guidance of Love.” 


“To MRS. CATHERINE J. HECKER. Concord, May 31, 
1844.—You speak of my situation as pleasant, and so it is to 
me. Though the house is situated on the street of a village, the 
street is beautifully arched with trees for some distance, and my 
room is very pleasant. One window is wholly shaded by sweet 
honeysuckle, which is now in blossom, filling the room with its 
mild fragrance. The little humming-birds visit its flowers fre- 
quently without being disturbed by my presence.” 


The diary, which runs side by side with these letters, was, as 
usual, the recipient of more intimate self-communings than could 
be shared with any friend. It shows that although he was now 
well nigh convinced of the truth of Catholicity, yet that he still 
felt a lingering indecision, produced, perhaps, by a _ haunting 
memory of the stern front of “ discipline” he had encountered in 
Bishop Hughes. This seemed like a phantom of terror to the 
young social reformer, whose love of liberty, though rational, was 
then and ever afterwards one of the passions of his soul. Yet 
we rarely find now in these pages any statement of specific 
reasons for and against Catholicity such as were plentiful during 
the period preceding his acquaintance with Mr. Haight, Dr. Sea- 
bury, and Mr. Norris. He seems to shudder as he stands on the 
bank and looks upon the flowing and cleansing stream; but his 
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hesitancy is caused not so much by any unanswered difficulties 
of his reason as by his sensibilities, by vague feelings of alarm 
for the integrity of his manhood. He feared lest the waters 
might cleanse him by skinning him alive. Catholicity, as typi- 
fied in Bishop Hughes, her Celtic-American champion, seemed 
to him “a fortified city, and a pillar of iron, and a wall of brass 
against the whole land.” 

Now, Isaac Hecker was built for a missionary, and the ex- 
treme view of the primary value of highly-wrought discipline 
which he encountered everywhere among Catholics, though not 
enough to blind him to the essential liberty of the Church, was 
enough to delay him in his progress to her. There can be little 
doubt that multitudes of men and women of less discernment and 
feebler will than his, have been and still are kept entirely out 
of the Church by the same cause. 

Only at long intervals, as we near the last pages of the large 
and closely-written book containing the first volume of his diary, 
do we meet with those agonizing complaints of dryness, the dis- 
tress of doubt, the weary burden of insoluble difficulties, so com- 
mon heretofore. He seems, indeed, no longer battling; the 
victory is won; but it remains to know what are the spoils and 
where they are to be gathered. Of course there are interludes 
of his irrepressible: philosophizing on moral questions. And at 
the very end, under date of May 23, 1844, we find the follow- 


ing : 


“This afternoon brings me to the close of this book. How 
different are the emotions with which I close it from those with 
which I opened it at Brook Farm, now little more (a month) 
than a year ago! How fruitful has this year been to me! How 
strangely mysterious and beautiful! And now my soul foreshadows 
more the next year than ever it presaged before. My life is 
beyond my grasp, and bears me on will-lessly to its destined 
haven. Like a rich fountain it overflows on every side; from 
within flows unceasingly the noiseless tide. The many changes 
and unlooked-for results and circumstances, within and without, 
of the coming year I would no more venture to anticipate than 
to count the stars. It is to me now as if I had just been born, 
and I live in the Sabbath of creation. Every thing that I see 
I feel called on to give a name; it has a new meaning to me. 
Should this life grow—what? It is a singular fact that, although 
conscious of a more interior and potent. force at work within, I 
am now more quiet and will-less than I was when it at first 
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affected me. I feel like-a child, full of joy and pliability; and 
all ambition of every character seems to have left me. I see 
where I was heretofore, and the degree of externality which was 
mixed with the influences that I co-operated with, an externality 
from which I now feel that I have been freed. It does seem ‘to 
me that all worldly prospect that ever was before me is gone, 
and as if I were weak, very weak, in the sight of the world; so 
I really am. I feel no more potency than a babe. Yet I have 
a will-less power of love which will conquer through me, and 
which, O gracious Lord, I never dreamt of before.” 


In the middle of the above entry he thus notes an in- 
terruption, and records a lesson taught by the late New England 
spring: “George and Burrill Curtis came in, and I have just 
returned from a walk in the woods with them. May the buds 
within blossom, and may their fruit ripen in my prayers to 
God.” 


He was now, indeed, very near his goal, though even yet he 
did not clearly see it. And once more all his active powers 
deserted him. Study became impossible. His mind was drawn 
so strongly in upon itself that neither work nor play, neither 
books nor the renewed intercourse which at this period he sought 
with his old friends in Boston and at Brook Farm, could any 
longer fasten his attention. He opens his new diary with a record 
of the trial he has just made in order to discover “whether in 
mixing with the world I should not be somewhat influenced by 
their life and brought into new relations with my studies. But 
it was to no purpose that I went. . . . There was no in- 
ducement that I could imagine strong enough to keep me from 
returning. Ole Bull, whom I very much wished to hear again, 
was to play the next evening; and Parley Pratt, a friend whom 
I had not met for a great length of time, and whom I did 
wish to see, was to be in town the next day. There were many 
other things to keep me, but none of them had the least effect. - 
I could no more keep myself there than a man could sink him- 
self in the Dead Sea, and so I had to come home. 

“T feel a strong inclination to doze and slumber, and-more * 
and more in these slumbers the dim shadows that appear in my 
waking state become clearer, and my conversation is more real 
and pleasant to me. I feel a double consciousness in this state, 
and think, ‘ Now, is not this real? I will recollect it all, what 
I saw and what I said’; but it flies and is lost when I awake. 
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I call this sleeping, but sleep it is not; for in this 
state I am more awake than at any other time.” 
A few days later, on June 5, he notes that 


“ Although my meals are made of unleavened bread and figs, 
and my drink is water, and I eat no more than supports my 
body, yet do I feel sinfully self-indulgent.” 


He resolves, moreover, to trouble himself no more about the 
fact that he cannot continue his studies. On this subject, and on 
the passivity to which he was now compelled, he had written as 
explicitly as he could to his friend Brownson, and oa June 7 he 
received a response which had such an immediate result upon his 


future that we transcribe it entire: 


“Mt. Bellingham, June 6, 1844.—My dear Isaac: I thank 
you for your letter, and the frankness with which you speak of 
your present interior state. You ask for my advice, but I hardly 
know what advice to give. There is much in your present state 
to approve, also much which is dangerous. The dreamy luxury 
of indulging one’s thoughts and ranging at ease through the 
whole spirit-world is so captivating, and when frequently indulged 
in acquires such power over us, that we cease to be free men. 
The power to control your thoughts and feelings and to fix 
them on what object you choose is of the last necessity, as it is 
the highest aim of spiritual culture. Be careful that you do not 
mistake a mental habit into which you have fallen for the guid- 
ance of the All-wise. Is it not the very sacrifice you are 
appointed to make, to overcome this spiritual luxury and to 
become able to do that which is disagreeable ? Where is the 
sacrifice in following what the natural tendencies and fixed habits 
of our mind dispose us to do? What victory have you acquired, 
what power to conquer in the struggle for sanctity do you 
possess, when you cannot so far control your thoughts and feel- 
ings as to be able to apply yourself to studies which you feel 
are necessary? Herve is your warfare. You have not won the 
victory till you have become as able to drudge at Latin or Greek 
as to give up worldly wealth, pleasures, honors, or distinctions. 

“But, my dear Isaac, you cannot gain this victory alone, nor 
by mere private meditation and prayer. You can obtain it only 
through the grace of God, and the grace of God only through 
its appointed: channels. You are wrong. You do not begin 
right. Do you really believe the Gospel ? Do you really believe 
the Holy Catholic Church? If so, you must put yourself under 
the direction of the Church. I have commenced my preparations 
for uniting myself with the Catholic Church. I do not as yet 
belong to the family of Christ. I feel it. I can be an alien no 
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longer, and without the Church I know, by my own past ex- 
perience, that I cannot attain to purity and sanctity of life. I 
need the counsels, the aids, the chastisements, and the con- 
solations of the Church. It is the appointed medium of salvation, 
and how can we hope for any good except through it? Ogr 
first business is to submit to it, that we may receive a maternal 
blessing. Then we may start fair. 

“You doubtless feel a repugnance to joining the Church. 
But we ought not to be ashamed of Christ; and the Church 
opens a sphere for you, and you especially. You are not to 
dreain your life away. Your devotion must be regulated and 
directed by the discipline of the Church, You know that there 
is a large Roman Catholic population in our country, especially 
in Wisconsin. The bishop of that Territory is a German. Now, 
here is your work—to serve this German population. And you 
can do it without feeling yourself among foreigners. Tere is the 
cross you are to take up. Your cross is to resist this tendency 
to mysticism, to sentimental luxury, which: is really enfeebling 
your soul and preventing you from attaining to true spiritual 
blessedness. 

“T think you would better give up Greek, but command 
yourself sufficiently to master the Latin; that you need, and 
cannot do without. Get the Latin, and with that and the Eng- 
lish, French, and German which you already know, you can get 
along very well. But don’t be discouraged. 

“T want you to come and see our good bishop. He is an 
excellent man—learned, polite, easy, affable, affectionate, and ex- 
ceedingly warm-hearted. I spent two hours with him immediately 
after parting with you in Washington Street, and a couple of 
hours yesterday. I like him very much. 

“‘T have made up my mind, and I shall enter the Church if 
she will receive me. There is no use in resisting. You cannot 
be an Anglican, you must be a Catholic or a mystic. If you 
enter the Church at all, it must be the Catholic. There is 
nothing else. So let me beg you, my dear Isaac, to begin by 
owning the Church and receiving her blessing. 

“My health is very good, the family are ail very well; I 
hope you are well. Let me hear from you often. Forgive me 
if I have said anything harsh or unkind in this letter, for all is 
meant in kindness, and be assured of my sincere and earnest 
affection. Yours truly, 


“O, A. BROWNSON.” 
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SOME NOTES ON MEXICAN POETS AND POETRY. 


THAT Mexico has a literature great in volume, fine in qual- 
ity, and extending over a period of more than three centuries 
is a fact, it appears, not generally known. If this were not the 
case, I would not dare to offer the text-book knowledge con- 
tained in these notes to the audience of THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 

What Stratford-on-Avon is to the English-speaking race 
Chalco*—a village close by the city of Mexico—is to Spanish 
America. For there was born a poet who ranks with Lope dé 
Vega and Calderon de la Barca: Alarcon—of whom Corneille, 
the greatest of the French tragedians, has said he would give two 
of his best plays to have invented the argument of one of Alar- 
con’s dramas. Juan Ruiz-de Alarcon y Mendoza was baptized 
in the cathedral of the city of Mexico on the 2d of October, 
1572. We know little of his people, save that they were of good 
family, not over-possessed of worldly goods, but with much of 
virtue and an ever-abounding piety. And, to Alarcon’s honor 
be it said, his beautiful training is exemplified in his life and in 
every line he wrote. An academic degree in benighted Mexico 
is more than a piece of sheepskin, which accounts for the fact 
that Alarcon was well on to twenty-eight before he received 
from the University of Mexico that of licentiate in the depart- 
ment of law. He was of low stature, a hunchback, and ugly in 
face. His moral qualities and his genius won him a host of 
friends and admirers. Though many, through envy, were his ene- 
mies, their enmity, nevertheless, did not forbid their appropriat- 
ing his plays. He won renown as a lawyer, but his probity was 
of such a nature as to empty rather than fill his purse. About 
1620 he went to Madrid. By this time he had written and put 
on the stage eight comedies, which rank among the best in any 
language. In 1627 he received an office in the Council of the 
Indies, and this office he held till his death, at the age of sixty-six. 

That Alarcon knew nothing of “ Art for Art’s sake alone” 
is evident; and his delightful comedies have lost nothing of their 
almost unsurpassed excellence because of the good morals they 
inculcate, because they make their auditors not only laugh but 
think. And this may be the cause why Alarcon is little known 
to the Anglo-Saxon; for, whereas many of our translators do 


* Toluca has claimed to be the birthplace of Alarcon. 
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sedulously seek for what filth may be in the literature of France 
and other stranger countries—for which there is a ready sale to 
our people, who decry the morals of the French—they do not 
touch the literature that is clean. The very titles of the comedies 
of this great dramatist are bits of proverbial philosophy: Luck 
and Labor, There is no Sorrow that does not come for Good ; 
Look before you léap ; or, Before you Marry see what you are about; 
The World’s Favor ; Everybody's Business is Nobody's. Nor is it so 
much as hinted at by any of the numerous biographers of Alar- 
con that the moral of his humor in any way detracts from “ the 
keenness of his wit, his ingenious boldness, the originality and 
versatility of his situations, his magical ingenuity of denouement ”; 
nor that he does not possess a large share of “the riches of the 
Spanish stage that have become proverbial” (Schlegel). ‘Alar- 
con could give logic to a whim, a fancy, or a passion.” In the 
Prueba de las Promesas the lover expostulates : 


‘¢ If Beauty's faithful lover I have been, 
Esteeming, though despised; loving, abhorred ; 
What law allows to thee, what text approves 
That thou shouldst hate me because I do love thee ?” 


In Ganar Amigos Don Fadrique says: 


‘* To kill an enemy is argument 
Of fearing him; but to despise and spare him 
Is greater chastisement; for while he lives 
He is a witness of his own defeat. 
He that kills victory abbreviates, 
And he that pardons makes it the more great; 
As, whilst the conquered lives a death in life, 
The conqueror goes on conquering.” 


And in the world-renowned Verdad Sospechosa, Don Beltran 
reprimanding his son, Don Garcia, for the vice of lying: 


Beltran: “Are you a gentleman, Garcia?” 

Garcia: “1 believe I am your son.” 

Beltran: “ And is it, then, enough 
To be my son to be a gentleman ?” 

Garcia: “I think so, sir.” 

Beltran: “What a mistaken thought! 
In acting like a gentleman consists 
The being one. How born our noble houses ? 
Of deeds illustrious of their authors, sir. 
Without consideration of their births, the deeds 
Of humble men honored their heirs! ’Tis doing 
Good or ill makes gentleman or villain.” 
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It is this celebrated comedy, La Verdad Sospechosa, that Cor- 
neille, to furthermore show his appreciation of Alarcon, partly 
translated and partly imitated in his Menteur. Moliére and Vol- 
taire were loud in his praise, and used him by way of what, in 
English, we call adaptation. And through the French Alarcon 
has come into English in the plays of Congreve, Wycherly, Van- 
brugh, Foote, and of how many others in our numerous adapta- 
tions God only knoweth. Of the twenty-eight known plays of 
Alarcon, for cool reason allied to sentiment, and wit clothed in 
rich but never florid or verbose language—of all which beauties 
all his plays can boast—the best are Las Paredes Oyen, Tejedor 
de Segovia, and La Verdad Sospechosa,; though for rapid ac- 
tion Mudarse por Mejorarse perhaps excels. This last-mentioned 
play-has a series of admirably managed complications that are 
solved by one master-stroke of genius. The German critics of 
Mudarse por Mejorarse are unanimous that its plot and its man- 
agement are unsurpassed by that of any known play in any 
known tongue. 

As I may be thought to be over-zealous in praise of this 
author [ leave Alarcon, not for lack of words but lack of space,,. 
only adding the testimony of our Ticknor and the great German 
critic Schack, that I may be acquitted of the charge of extra- 
vagant enthusiasm. Ticknor says: “On the whole, Alarcon is to 
be ranked with the very best Spanish dramatists during the best 
period of the national theatre”; and Schack: ‘“ Happy in 
painting comic characters in order to chastise vice as in 
the invention and development of heroes to make virtue 
adorable; rapid in action, sober in ornament; alike to Lope 
in tender respect of feminine creations, to Moreto in live- 
liest comedy, to Firso in travesty, to Calderon in grandeur and 
stage effect, he excelled all of them in the variety and perfection 
of his figures, in the tact of managing, in equality of style, in 
carefulness of versification, in correctness of language.” 

Guadalajara, in the state of Jalisco, is the birthplace of Fer- 
nando Calderon, a dramatist and poet, of whom Straine says: 
“This Mexican Calderon equals his great namesake in fire and 
animation, and, though inferior to the greatest of the Spanish 
stage in sublimity of conception, has in common with the authors 
of his country a- delicacy and purity of treatment as inde- 
finable as the perfume of a flower; a delicacy not found in such 
perfection in the literatures of other nations.” Calderon was born 
in 1809; completed his studies in the capital; entered the army ; 
was made a colonel in 1834; became a state legislator three 
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years after, was made secretary of state in 1839; died in 1845; 
in his thirty-sixth year, the author of eighteen dramas, several 
volumes of poetry, an excellent work on military tactics, a novel, 
a number of short stories, and a treatise on mineralogy. A 
remarkable example of the want of industry in southern peoples! 
In person Calderon was very unlike Alarcon, being tall and 
remarkably handsome. Of his eighteen dramas The Return of 
the Crasaders is held to be the best. It, even in a more marked 
degree than his other plays, is full of noble and chivalrous sen- 
timent and spirited action, together with a great refinement, 
charming poetry, and enlivening’ mirth. The last, however, is used 
sparingly, for though Calderon is not a sombre writer his wit 
is seldom provocative of laughter. And it may be well to say 
here that, even in La Mala Llaga Sana, there is not the faintest 
tinge of pessimism either in the works of Calderon or in those 
of any other Spanish-American writer. Their villains are never 
entirely lost to all good, and even in the wickedest of their 
characters one finds reason to hope that the grace of an act of 
contrition, at least, will be finally granted them. This speaks 
much for the Mexican authors and their audience. A Bad 
Wound Heals, Anna Boleyn, and The Tourney are but little below 
the high rank of The Return of the Crusaders “In The 
Tourney passages abound,” says Schoebel, “that Lope and Alarcon 
might have fathered with pride; . . . their fire and an- 
imation, the held-in tragic tone, let loose at times to sweep with 
hurricane blast, to die hushed by the voice of Hope telling of 
peace here or hereafter, and always dignified.” In Zhe Star of 
the Sea the lovers, Luisita and José, are mortally wounded, and 
José says to the dying girl—who entreats him not to weep, she 
being ignorant of her sweetheart’s wound— 
Courage, light of my heart? That, little one, I have, 
For, by God’s grace, I shall be quick to follow thee; 


And in the peaceful land where Mother Mary dwells 
Our short woe shall be as if it had never been. 


The genius of Calderon was essentially dramatic; even his 
lyrics give evidence of this. His Soldier of Liberty is, in particular, 
characterized by an ardent enthusiasm, word hurrying after 
word with the impetuosity of a torrent, only broken by the 
swell of its fine refrain, that so ill bears translation : 

Slaves, dishonored, may enjoy in fetters 
A shameful peace ; 


I will rather freedom seek in combat, 
Or in death release. 
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I have said that Calderon is never given to pessimism, and 
in contradiction to this assertion some one may offer the soliloquy 
of Isabella in Zhe Tourney. Of this soliloquy Gerstacker says: 
“The sentiment is more than tristful; it is torn from out the 
very heart of the speaker.” “It is not a wail of despair, but 
of hope baffled for a time.” “Were nothing else left to us, this 
soliloquy would stamp Calderon as a poet of the first order.” 
“Throughout the soliloquy has a grandeur and dignity of ex- 
pression not easily expressed in any other than the Spanish 
tongue.” Then it must be borne in mind that Isabella’s melan- 
choly view of life is offset by an appendix: 


Impious spirits and they that are coward 

Shrink from the thought of death with unbelieving fear ; 
Vain-thinking that within the grave love and joy have end. 
Fools ! who believe not the eternity divine; 

The disembodied spirit swift ascends 

To regions high of freedom and of bliss. 

Love’s sweet sentiment is a seed sown in our souls; 

Doubt not God’s hand doth guard and lead it up to him. 
The soul but breathes in love, its essence and its food, 
And without love would die; and souls immortal are. 


Eduardo Gorostiza, if not so remarkable as either Alarcon or 
Fernando Calderon, has produced plays that have been and still 
are enjoyed in Spanish America, Spain, and France. His plays 
are as animated as Calderon’s, but their somewhat lively char- 
acter forbids his rising to the grandeur, the ebb and flow of 
passion, found in either of the preceding poets. He is full of 
mental tenderness, and the heroine of Contigo Pan y Cebolla is 
one of the most delightful studies of female characters on the 
stage, a character in marked contrast with the fortune-seeking 
Dojia Adelaida in his noted comedy, Dox Dieguito. Gorostiza was 
born in Vera Cruz.in 1789. At the age of twelve he wrote a 
comedy, Agua por Nada, which was acted with “considerable ap- 
plause in the presence of notable persons of his native city.” 
Probably the applause was given the youth of the author rather 
than to the worth of the comedy. At the age of fifteen he had 
made himself known as a liberal by his writings. He had barely 
reached his majority when he left his native country for Spain, 
to enter the army as lieutenant-colonel in the war against Na- 
poleon. He was already the author of several delightful com- 
edies. Contigo Pan y Cebolla, one of the number, has been 
“adapted” in French by Scribe under the name of Une Chau- 
mitre et son Ceur. In 1823 his articles in the Edinburgh Review 
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attracted much attention. Shortly after this he returned to Mex- 
ico, and held in succession the offices of minister to England and 
to the United States, that of intendant-general of the army, the 
secretaryship of state, of the treasury, and of foreign affairs, di- 
rectorship of education, and director of the national theatre. He 
died at the age of sixty-two. A monument has been erected to 
him in the city of Mexico. 

Gorostiza’s Don Dieguito is the one of his thirty-seven com- 
edies that has the most claim to be considered remarkable. His 
biographers give it the high praise of comparing it in ingenuity 
of plot to some of the best plays of Alarcon. Contigo Pan y 
Cebolla (literally With Thee, Bread and .Onions, equivalent to our 
Bread and Cheese and Kisses) is more than a beautiful sentimental 
comedy ; it is an ideal realized, or,-as Schoebel expresses it, “ It 
is realism idealized.” Las Costumbres de Antowo (The Fash- 
ions of Last Year), Zhe Bosom Friend, and Pardon for All 
are the most noteworthy of Gorostiza’s other plays, and, it should 
be said, Pardon for All is considered by the Mexicans to be his 
best. 

Gorostiza’s poems are contained in two thin octavo volumes. 
They never descend to mediocrity, and they never rise to the 
sublimity of Fernando Calderon’s Soldier of Liberty. He has 
also written a volume of what may be called “ Society Verses” that 
compare favorably with Lang’s. His prose writings are of a po- 
litical nature or in the interest of education. 

The following lame translation is from a song introduced in 
Gorostiza’s Children of Peace. A husband and his bride are 
supposed to be escaping by way of the sea from the turmoils of 
earth to some distant fabulous island of peace: 


Boatman, row us to the sea, 
Take us from the world’s dull care; 
Let us breathe the sea-winds free 
Playing o’er the sea-nymph’s lair. 


Hurry, boatman! do not wait 
Coming of the inward tide; 

Row us to the shining gate, 
Where the golden sun has died. 


Kiss your oars with feathered foam,” 
Let your boat the strong waves part. 
On the land is deepest gloam— 
Let no gloam be in my heart! 


VOL, 1L11.—16 
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Swiftly, swiftly, take us on— 
Whisper softly, mate of mine— 

Now the weary day has gone, 
Stars on beds of sea recline. 


How your heart beats, tender mate ! 
Gladly that you’re by my side, 
Careless now of every fate, 
Happy now whate’er betide ? 


Row, then, boatman, swiftly row, 
We will rest by coral caves, 

Where the sea-ferns rankly grow, 
Put to sleep by lapping waves. 


In the poems and plays‘of Rodriguez Galvan we find blended 
all the elements of poetry, the outpourings of a singularly pure 
heart and refined intelligence. When we place in conjunction 
with this the halo of romance shed over his short life and sad 
death ‘we can, in a manner, comprehend how he has come to be 
enshrined in the hearts of his countrymen. He was born in 1816 
in the suburbs of Mexico, of very humble parentage. An uncle 
, of his, however, had succeeded in establishing himself in the book- 
trade in the capital, and in the shop of the bookseller we find 
the boy Galvan, when he was in his eleventh year, occupied all 
day in doing up parcels or putting books in order, making up 
at night by hard study for what his incessant toil prevented him 
from accomplishing during the day. ‘‘ Uncle Galvan,” Straine 
tells us, “believed not in idleness, . . . but the young 
poet’s love of work and his happy disposition supplied the want 
of masters and fortune.” His poems entitled Zhe Zomb and The 
Girandolé, published when he was but eighteen, gave him imme- 
diate fame. ‘‘ Galvan was a handsome youth, and most graceful,” 
and it was shortly after the publication of his first poems that 
one morning an elderly lady, and a younger “of surpassing 
beauty” entered the bookseller’s shop. Whilst purchasing the 
younger lady, not knowing Galvan to be the author, praised highly 
The Girandolé. ‘“ Galvan was so overcome by happiness and the 
warmth of his heart that he was unable to utter a word, and he 
acted very awkwardly, for which he was soundly rated by his 
uncle when the customers had left the shop.” We can readi- 
ily believe Galvan’s biographer; for a Mexican to forget his 
graceful suavity he must, indeed, be overcome. Between 1834, 
the time of the above-mentioned occurrence, and 1842 Galvan 
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was known as the author of eleven dramas and comedies, several 
satires, and four volumes of lyrics. He had attained a high re- 
putation, ‘and his society was eagerly sought for by the best 
people.” In 1842 we hear of his betrothal to the beautiful lady 
who praised his Girandolé. In the same year he was made one 
of a “legation extraordinary” to South America. The ship that 
carried him touched at Havana, where he died of a fever a few 
days before his twenty-sixth birthday. It is related, with how 
much truth I cannot say, that in the delirium of fever the poem 
of The Girandolé was constantly on his lips. This is certain, 
however, Zhe Girandolé was the poem of his which Galvan prized 
the most. 

The. most noted of Galvan’s dramas are The Viceroy’s Favorite 
and Muzoz. They rank among the most perfect productions of 
entirely Mexican subjects on the Mexican stage. In both these 
plays there is an exuberance of beautiful poetry and a too great 
wealth of exquisite imagery. This last defect, if it really be a 
defect, is no doubt due to the youth of the author. Galvan was 
the very opposite of Fernando Calderon. For whereas Calderon 
is dramatic even in his lyrics, Galvan is lyrical even in his 
dramas. There are moments when his dialogue seems to irritate 
him, and one can almost see the smile of satisfaction on his 
face, the brightening of his eye, when the subject allows him to 
put in the mouths of his heroes passages that are neither more 
nor less than outbursts of beautiful song, as in the address of 
Victoria to Maria, beginning: ‘‘The flowers have oped and 
breathed upon the air to perfume it, all for thy dearest coming.” 
In El Angel de la Guarda occurs a satire that should be trans- 
lated and hung up where it could be plainly seen in our news- 
booths—a satire on certain immoral literature alien to Mexico 
and on “adaptations.” It is intensely dramatic and not at all 
lyrical. The following is a portion of Galvan’s Farewell to Mexico, 
written when he was preparing to leave his country; a lyric dear 
to all Mexicans. Unable to lay my hand on the original, I owe 
the fine translation to an anonymous admirer of the poet: 


‘¢ Upon the deck with longing 
I watch the lonely main, 
And on my fate I ponder 
And muse in doubt and pain, 
To thee I yield my fortunes, 
O Holy Maid above ! 
Adieu, my own dear country ; 
Adieu, thou land of love! 
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‘* Far in the western waters 

The red sun hides its light, 

And now at last ’tis buried 
Beneath the billows’ might. 

The roaring sea announces 
The weary day’s decline : 

Adieu, beloved country ; 
Adieu, thou land of mine!” 


The same exquisite feeling is displayed throughout the poem, 
which is in every way worthy to be ranked with the best lyrics 
of its kind. 

Inferior to many of the Mexican poets in vigor and dramatic 
force, Manuel Navarrete, the parish priest of San Antonio de 
Tula, excels in a certain world-wideness and delicacy of touch ; 
and, perhaps, it is the graceful and undulating quality of his 
verse, more than anything else, that has named him the “ Swan 
of the South.” Navarette was born in Zamora, in 1768, entered the 
convent of the Franciscans at Querétaro at the age of nineteen, 
and was afterwards parish priest of San Antonio de Tula. After 
many entreaties he allowed himself to be made a member of the 
literary society, La Arcadia Mexicana. He wrote under the pen- 
name “ Anfriso.” A collection of his poems has been republished 
in Mexico in 1823, and has gone through several European 
editions, the first of which was that of Paris, 1825. His greatest 
work, and it is truly great in every sense of that much-abused 
epithet, is the Poema de la Divina Providencia, first published in 
Mexico in 1805. 

Entretenimientos Poeticos is the title of the edition of the col- 
lected poems of Navarette. He died in Tlalpujahua, superior of 
the Franciscans at that place, in the year 1809. 

Aurelio Luis Gallardo has not so much of the simplicity and 
naturalness of style which distinguishes the literature of Mexico, 
her modern even more so than her ancient. He was born in 
Leon, Guanajuato, in 1831, and died at Napa in 1868. The 
genius of the Mexican author appears to be as fertile and pro- 
ductive as is their country’s soil. Gallardo has published a novel, 
Adah, and four volumes of poems, as follows : .Suefos y Sombras, 
Nubes y Estrellas, Leyendas y Romances, and Leyendas Intimas. 
Of his published and acted twenty comedies the best are £/ 
Pintor de Florencia, Abrojos del Corazon, La Hechicera de Cordoba, 
and his comedy-drama, Los Martires de Taculaya. His best pro- 
duction, however, is his tragedy of Maria Antonieta de Lorena. 
Besides his literary work he edited a newspaper, took an en- 
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thusiastic and active part in the interests of the people, and held 
several secretaryships under government. What detracts very 
much from the comedies of Gallardo, save the four mentioned 
above, are his mannerisms, a fault not at all common to Mexican 
dramatists, who have most luxuriant imaginations. Not only is 
Gallardo guilty of mannerisms of speech but also in the device 
with which he brings about his denouement. He has a trick of 
putting his auditors perfectly at ease concerning the fortunes of 
his characters, in the midst of which serenity something startling 
occurs that upsets the whole course of events, putting every one 
and everything at sixes and sevens. The device in itself is good, 
but Gallardo uses it so frequently that one is in a constant 
tremor for fear something is going to happen, even when there 
is no necessity for being so. Another fault of Gallardo is, he is 
too epigrammatic. When his characters do not speak in epigram 
they are silent. In a word, Gallardo overdoes good things. He 
redeems himself, however, in his tragedy of Maria Antonieta, 
which is of no mean merit, and deserves to be known outside of 
Spanish America and Spain. Gallardo’s best and most con- 
genial work is in his poems. His erotic verses are models of 
purity, refinement, and simple, natural diction. 

Pedro Ildefonso Perez comes of a family of noted scientists, 
of whom I may speak in a future article. He was born in 
Merida, in the state of Yucatan, in 1826 and died 1869. Poverty 
obliged him to accept an employment in the public adminis- 
tration, all his spare time being given to science and literature. 
In early life he conceived a passionate admiration for the poems 
of the famous Spanish poet Zorilla and sought to model himself 
on that master. It was during this period that, unknown to his 
friends, he wrote much poetry. His secret was discovered and, 
after much persuasion, he allowed his poems to be published. 
They met with much success, but time has shown that Perez 
was right in not wishing to publish them, for many of these 
poems are unworthy his name. In 1849 Perez was one of the 
founders of the Academy of Sciences and Literature, and in this 
year was published his historical study, Los Martires de la Inde- 
pendencia, and after, in rapid succession, twenty-seven scientific 
works and treatises. In 1848 appeared his second collection of 
poems, that are incontestably verses of a high order. His com- 
edies ahd tragedy, E/ Contrabandista, are elegant compositions, 
all of them closet-plays. They cannot, though, compete with 
the works of such men as Galvan and Fernando Calderon. A 
new collection of his works has been published in Merida in 1885. 
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Mexico has proved in the person of Perez that being a scientist 
does not necessarily disqualify a man from being a poet. 

And a more startling example of dual genius is given in José 
Peon y Contreras. He also is a native of Merida (1843). He 
pursued his studies at the university of his native city, and grad- 
uated in medicine in 1862. But long before this some of the 
best lyrics of Pedn had been published. In 1860 three of his 
comedies were received with enthusiasm, an ovation being given 
their author. In the same year was published his epic romance, 
La Cruz de Paredén, which treats of an‘ ancient tradition of Yu- 
catan; cos, his most famous epic poem, and the romances 
Petkanché and A Las Ruinas de Uxmal. In 1863 he went to 
the city of Mexico, where he held a post as assistant in the Hos- 
pital of Jesus. He finished his studies at the University of Mex- 
ico, and in 1867 was made director of the lunatic asylum of San 
Hipolito. Pedn, before this, had been deputy to congress several 
times and scnator from Yucatan. In 1865 were published his 
La Ruina de Atzcapotzalco, Moteuczoma, and other historical ro- 
mances. Beside the above-mentioned works, his dramas include 
Maria la Loca, La Hija del Rey, and Un Amos de Hernan Cor- 
tes. The distinguishing features of the poetry of Pedén are an en- 
tire absence of striving after effect; an underswell of sonorous 
language, metallic in its effect; lucid expression, never clouded by 
the least obscurity. Exquisite as much of his verse is, Pedn 
never:rises to anything like real grandeur but once—in his Ecos. 
In what estimate he will be held by posterity it is not easy to 
say. It is safe to say that his cos has an assured and high 
place in literature, and that his historical romances are not likely 
to be forgotten. 

I have skimmed the surface of Mexican dramatic and _ poeti- 
cal literature, and, with the exception of Alarcon, have taken 
mames at random from the list of those dwelling on the highest 
plane, descending from thence to those who dwell on a lower; 
and I think I have succeeded in showing—and it is a shame 
that such showing should be called for—that Mexico has a dra- 
matic and poetic literature deserving of reverent and loving con- 
sideration. In future notes I hope to show as much for her 
prose literature, her national schools of art and music. Until the 
time of an author; whom I shall presently take pleasure in quot- 
ing, most of the knowledge we have had of Mexico has been 
derived from the accounts of writers who have paid flying visits 
to that unknown land. The asinine complacency with whigh 
these people—with no faculty, natural or acquired, for their task, 
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save that they have aired themselves in various hotels and rail- 
way coaches for some days—set to work to subvert the hard- 
gained facts of giants like Humboldt and Gerstacker is calcu- 
lated to make one despair of the human intellect. 

Janvier, in his introduction to Ogden's translation of that 
charming masterpiece of genius, the South-American novel of 
Isaacs, Maria, says: 

“In his scholarly Bibliografia Mexicana my honored friend 
Don Joaquin Garcia Icozbalceta has produced a catalogue raisonné 
of all the books published in Mexico defore the year 1600. His 
list includes one hundred and sixteen titles, and it ends twenty 
years before the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth. A little more: 
than seventy years ago Dr. Berestain y Souza published his 
Biblioteca Hispano-Americano Setentrional, a work which, while 
confined almost exclusively to Mexican authors, contains upwards 
of twelve thousand titles, distributed under nearly four thousand 
names. So far from abating, this extraordinary literary fecundity 
has increased steadily during the present century, while the quality 
of the work produced has been steadily refined; for the genius 
of letters has never ceased to abide with the Spanish Americans, 
among whom American literature was born.” 


With a few words about one whom the reader, before I have 
done with him, will agree to be among the most remarkable women 
of all time, I shall bring these notes to a close—omitting, reluc- 
tantly, all mention of poets so distinguished as are Heredia, Placido, 
Milanes, Méndine, Pesado, and Carpio. Sor Juana Inez de la Cruz 
was born in San Miguel de Nepantla. She was barely five years old 
when she could read, write, and keep accounts. At eight she com- 
posed an auto on the Holy Sacrament. She was proficient in Latin 
at ten, and in Greek at twelve. So ardent was her desire for 
learning that she implored her parents to allow her to wear boy’s 
clothes and make a course at the university. At fifteen-she was 
made one of the ladies of the household of the vice-queen. 
The viceroy, the Marquis de Mancera, wishing to test her learn- 
ing and intelligence—she was then in her seventeenth year—in- 
vited a number of theologians, jurists, philosophers, and poets to 
a meeting, during which Juana, unprepared, had to answer many 
questions atid explain difficult points on various scientific and 
literary subjects. The manner in which she acquitted herself as- 
tonished all present and greatly increased her reputation. The 
company then engaged in a tourney of wit, in which Juana was 
proclaimed the victor. Her beauty and genius attracted many 
suitors for her hand in marriage, but she preferred to enter the 
Franciscan convent of San José, proceeding subsequently to that 
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of San Jeronimo, where she took the veil. For twenty-seven 
years she devoted herself to religion, her favorite studies of the- 
ology, interpretation of Scripture, logic, rhetoric, natural philos- 
ophy, medicine, mathematics, history, music, and poetry; con- 
stantly writing and publishing. In 1693 she sold her splendid 
library and rare collection of musical instruments to help the 
poor. She died in 1695, in her forty-fourth year, of a fever 
caught in nursing the sick poor. She was buried with great 
pomp, and funeral services were held in her memory through- 
out Spain and the Spanish dominions, at that time no small por- 
tion of the globe. The greatest of her works—and they are 
all great—are her numerous autos; Amor es .Laberinto, a drama ; 
Los Empetios de un Casa, comedy; Ovillejos, a satire; El Neptuno 
Alegorico ; and two volumes of poems, entitled Poemas sagradas y 
profanas. The testimony to her greatness written in Spanish and 
other languages of the European Continent are almost as voluminous 
as English and German testimony is to that of Shakspere. Bou- 
terwek, the most eminent of the critics of Spanish literature, says : 


“ The poems of Inez de la Cruz breathe a sort of masculine spirit. 

This poetic nun possessed more imagination and wit than sen- 
timental enthusiasm, and, whenever she began to invent, her 
creations were on a bold and great scale. . . . In facility 
of invention and _ versification Inez de la Cruz was not inferior 
to Lope de Vega. . . . In her dramatic works the vigor of 
her imagination is particularly conspicuous. The collection of 
her poems comprises a series of boldly-conceived preludes (/oas), 
full of aliegorical invention, and it concludes with a long al- 
legorical auto, which is superior to any of the similar produc- 
tions of Lope de Wega. It is entitled F/ Divino Narciso, a 
name by which the author designates the heavenly bridegroom. 
2 It would be impossible to give a brief and, at the same 
time, an intelligible sketch of this extraordinary drama. 
Its scenes are so beautifully and romantically constructed that 
the reader is compelled to render homage to the genius of 
the pcoetess. . ., . There is one peculiarly fine scene in 
which human nature, in the shape of a nymph, seeks her be- 
loved, the rea] Narcissus, or the Christian Saviour. . . . She 
has inequalities, but the poems of Inez de la Cruz are emi- 
nently superior to any ordinary standard of poetry.” 


With these passages from Bouterwek I bring my very in- 


complete notes to a close.* 
HAROLD DIJON. 


* In THE CATHOLIC WoRLD for April, 1871, is an able criticism of the works of Inez de 
la Cruz, probably the first that has appeared in English. All the encyclopzedias in English, 
however, have lengthy notices of her. 
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THE freshness of spring was abroad in the world, and the 
tall cherry-tree which stood by the old house was such a mass 
of fluttering bloom that the green of the steep, moss-covered roof 
and the weather-beaten gray of the front could only be seen by 
glimpses and snatches. Through the wide-open door of the old 
cottage the sunshine, having in it that subdued quality which it 
seems to assume on Sunday afternoons in the country, and 
checkered by flower-shadows fell in bright: sheets on the smooth 
pine floor. The fire of half-decayed rails had burned down in 
the huge fireplace, leaving only white ashes, which were rendered 
the more noticeable by the one remaining stick of wood as it sent 
up intermittent flickerings of spasmodic flame, and now and then 
threw a spark dangerously near the homespun skirts of the 
venerable negro woman who, with her head bandaged in green 
mustard-leaves tied down by a yellow handkerchief, leaned back 
in her corner and indulged in that sort of restless sleep which she 
would have called “taking cat-naps.” During one of her waking 
intervals she became conscious of shadows athwart the sunshine, 
and a moment later a boy’s voice was saying: 

“ Where’s Abram, Aunt Mandy? Mamma said I might get 
him to go with me to see the young lambs in the far pasture.” 

“ And she said I might stay with you while they were gone,” 
added a girl’s soft treble. ‘‘There’s company at home to-day and 
I’m so lonesome. I brought you some of our dessert too, Aunt 
Mandy, because Uncle Israel told mamma you were sick.” 

“ Set down, chillun—set down!” exclaimed the old woman 
as soon as her eager visitors would permit her to speak. ‘“ Yes, 
I is bin hed er mighty mis’ry in my head; but de mustard’s 
easin’ uv it now. Wot sort o’ ’sert is it, honey? Syllabug an’ 
jelly !—rale ’rustycrat eatin’. You sho is er good little gyal, 
allers fetchin’ ole Mandy sompen. But dar! you an’t studyin’ 
dis, is you, young marster? You wants Abum. ‘He done been 
gone ter dat spring long nuff ter dig er well, mos’; but he ’mag- 
ines I’m ’sleep, an’ I dess boun’ he’s a-buildin’ er mud-dam “cross 
dat branch dis ve’y minnit. But I'll fetch ’im—” and suiting 
the action to the word she stepped out of the back door, fol- 
lowed by the children, and lifting her voice she called aloud: 

“Aw, Abum! Aw,*Abum! How come you doan fetch dat 
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water, you no ’count villyun you? You better fetch it; an’ be 
peart, too, or I’m gwine pearten you wid er fence-rail—you 
heah ?” 

Apparently he did, for at that instant he made his appear- 
ance, the bucket poised scientifically on his woolly head, and his 
hands and feet so muddy as to render his grandmother’s suspi- 
cions as to his occupation entirely justifiable. What her action 
might have been at any other time upon such strong circum- 
stantial evidence it is not ours to conjecture; but at this partic- 
ular juncture she was remembering that syllabub is one of those 
good things of life which does not improve by keeping, and so, 
after helping Abram to put the bucket on the shelf, she dis- 
missed the two boys,. not without solemn warning of the chas- 
tisements in store for them if they “ plagued dem lam’s an’ 
runned dem young ca’ves.” 

“Who all’s at yo’ house ter-day?” Aunt Mandy asked 
after an interval, which had been occupied by her in discussing 
the eatables and by the little girl in trimming her hat with 
cherry-blossoms. 

“Oh! a lot of folks who came home with us from church. 
The preacher and his wife, and Mrs. Alston, and Miss Sarah, and 
Mr. Eppes, and that Englishman, Mr. Beaufort.” 

“Dat ’ar strange man’s co'tin’ yo’ sis’ Stella, an't he?” asked 
Aunt Mandy judicially. ‘But do’ I mos’ knows he is. I see 
‘em walkin’ down de road terge’er to’er day, an’ I knowed de 
sympshuns—he's lovin’ uv ‘er, an’ I boun’ you she haves ’im 
too.” 

“Oh! no indeed, Aunt Mandy,” laughed the child. “ Sister 
Stella likes Mr. Eppes ever and ever so much more, and mamma 
and papa do too, and so do I.” 

But this triumphant display of advantages for Mr. Eppes 
only made Aunt Mandy assume a greater air of superior 
wisdom. 

“Shoo! dat an’t no more’n h’ar’ tracks in de big road. 
You dunno gyals—dey is de onaccountablest, changeablest, 
notionest, foolinest things on top o’ God A’mighty’s yeth! You 
all. go ‘long a-talkin’ up Mist’ Eppes, yo’ pa ’markin’ "bout wot 
er good farmer he is, an’ yo’ ma’ ’lowin’ she can’t he'p lakin’ 
*im ‘count o’ his bein’ sich er oncommon good son ter his mo’er 
—Miss Stella she ’grecin’ ter it all—an’ behole yo’! some dese 
mornin’s here she come cryin’, an’ a-sayin’ ez how she doan 
love Mist’ Eppes—she wants to’er man. Ump—I knows ’em. 
Dess look how we all’s Miss Kather’ne tooken fooled we all!” 
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“Tell me how she did it,” said the child eagerly. She had 
not lived her twelve years of life in the South without appreci- 
ating the negroes’ skill in story-telling. But Aunt Mandy had 
suddenly become absorbed in the washing of the dessert-plates, 
rekindling the fire, and various other occupations. “Who was 
Miss Kather’ne, Aunt Mandy?” the little girl asked at last, by 
way of reminder. 

““Now, won’t anybody lissen ter dat? Lawd! Lawd! here’s 
er chile acshully axin’ uv me who Miss Kather’ne Sydney wuz— 
an’ ev'y foot o’ dis yere lan’ whar her pa’s tendin’ now used 
belong ter ole mist’ess, an’ ev’y body in dis yere county used 
know Miss Kather’ne for de purties’ ooman in de county! Lawd! 
an’t dis yere er cur’ous worl’? An’t you nuvver hearn yo’ pa 
say ez how I b’longed ter Miz John Bradford? She wuz de 
Widder Sydney, wid one little gyal, w’en she married marster, 
an’ he wuz er widder, wid one good-size’ boy, name’ Marse Nat. 
We all wuz mighty rich, leastways marster wuz—I hearn ’em 
say Miss Kather’ne didn’ have much. I heerd her ma tell ’er 
so one day. But den she warn’t no po’ barker. She used dress 
—ooh! didn’ she dress? | got er silk she gi’ me right now; I 
b’lieve I'll let you see it. I allers has ter hide my keys, keep 
dem chillun fum rummagin’ ’mongst my things,” she explained, 
as she finally produced them from a ginger-jar in the cupboard, 
and going to her wooden chest she brought forth from the bot- 
tom of it a dress of soft gray silk, brocaded in bouquets of pink 
rosebuds. As she shook out its ample folds and spread it on 
the bed the odor of camphor filled the room. “I keeps it 
packed in camfire so de moths won’t trouble it, ’case I’m gwine 
be buried in dis ve’y coat. Hit’s gwine ter de grave wid me, 
same ez my love fur Miss Kather’ne’s gwine”; and a moisture 
gathered in the old woman's eyes, and in her voice was a sug- 
gestion of tears. But the sight of the dress called up a scene of 
the long ago, in which she lived once more. 

“Lawd, didn’ she look sweet dat day, wid dis yere dress on, 
an’ ’er green silk mantilla, all trimmed in fringe, an’ er beaut’ful 
Leg’o’n bonnet, all set off wid pink rosebuds, an’ she holdin’ of 
er little bit o’ par'sol whar de beaux wouldn’ gi’ ’er no use fur? 
She a-steppin’ so proud, dem eyes o’ hern down on de groun’, 
‘cep’ ev’y now an’ den a-glancin’ up full o’ mischuf an’ laffin’ at 
de mens whar wuz a-watchin’ ter ketch dey glance. Dat wuz er 
time, you hear me? Mighty nigh ev’y big-bug in dis part de 
State hed dey tents at Rehoboth camp groun’, an’ co’se we all 
did, an’ co’se ’twarn’t no tent better’n ourn no’er. We all’s tent: 
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wuz longer’n de barn down at de house, made outen de ve’y 
bes’ kind o’ slabs, an’ marster eben hed two three glass winders, 
an’ er good flo’; but do’ we allers car’d some de up-sta’rs cyar- 
pits tu lay down over pine-straw, an’ mist’ess allus sent com- 
forts ter hang up fur ’titions—she say you see th’ew curt’ins too 
plain. An’ people! ‘twas busy times fore de fust Sunday in 
Augus’—dat wuz de day fur Rehoboth camp-meetin’ ter ’mence— 
at we all’s house. Here you’d see us: pigs a-barbecuin’, chick- 
ens a-fryin’, hams a-bilin’, lam’s a-roastin’,» cakes a-bakin’—ev’y 
thing you uvver hearn uv whar’s good ter eat col’ a-cookin’ in 
de kitchin. Den Sat’d’y come, de waggins wid de beds, an’ de 
cyarpits, an’ de cheers, startin’ off, an’ soon Sund’y mornin’ 
erno’er waggin full o’ de victuals-chists, an’ coffee-pots, an’ fry- 
in’-pans, an’ de dish-chist, startin’. An’ pres’n’y up drives de ca’ige 
ter de front gate an’ out we all walks! Miss Kather’ne in dat 
ve’y dress, an’ mist’ess in er rustlin’ black, an’ de two little 
chilluns in dey bes’, an’ dey gits in de ca’ige. I mounts up on 
de boot wid Unk’ Addison, marster he jumps on Login, Marse 
Nat he draws on ’is kid gloves, he do, an’ sets back in ’is new 
buggy ’side o’ Hannibal, an’ Hannibal he tells 'em ter gi’ de 
new match dey head, an’ mist’ess hollers dey pitches so, an’ 
here we starts off ter de camp-groun’, overtakin’ buggies an’ 
ca’iges an’ folks on horse-back ev’y minnit, mos’; we all’s ’rusty- 
crat ’quaintances, an’ Miss Kather’ne she dess a-bowin’ an’ 
a-smilin’, fust one side den to’er, an’ de mens dey mos’ fitten ter 
fight *bout who shill rein dey horse ter her ca’ige winder! Den 
wen we gits dar, an’ a fyar race ’mongst de men ter speak ter 
Miss Kather’ne, an’ she makin’ ’tend she doan see no ’sturbance, 
dess ’ceptin’ Mist’ Winston Amiss’s arm same ez she didn’ 
know nare ’no’er one bin offered, an’ off she walks ter de Har- 
bor—” 

“What was the Harbor?” asked the little girl, mystified. 

“Ts you deef?” queried Aunt Mandy. ‘“ Many scuppernong 
grape-harbors ez you all’s got you come axin’ me wt er harbor 
is! Co’rse dat one warn’t no grape one; hit wuz made outen 
poles, an’ hed er bresh top, an’ wuz ’bout ez big ez all you all’s 
grape-harbors put terge’er, an’ de pulpit wuz made outen slabs, 
an’ de seats outen planks laid ‘cross sills—dem seats! ef dey 
warn’t de back-breakines’ things! I used ’spec’, tibbe sho’, dey 
didn’ have no backs ter ’em so de fokes couldn’ sleep an’ nod; 
but do, ’twas some mighty gre’t preachers used come ter dem 
camp-meetin’s. Gentermens! ef I an’t hearn hell-fire an’ damna- 
tion a-druv home ter sinners ‘twell seem lak you could fyar see 
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de fire an’ smell de brimstone. But I couldn’ allers lissen, ’ca’se, 
you see, I hed be he’pin’ set we all’s table un’er de trees by we 
all’s tent. I ’members dat ve’y Sund’y, w’en preachin’ wuz out 
here come er whole tribe o’ fokes mist’ess an’ marster ’vited ter 
dinner, de persidin’ elder an’ I dunno who all, an’ pres’n’y Marse 
Nat come an’ say, ‘Cousin Susan’—he nuvver wouldn’ call mis- 
t'ess nothin’ but Cousin Susan, do’ she wuz his pa’s wife—he say, 
‘Cousin Susan, Pete Edmunds is here wid a Orshman fum ’cross 
de ruvver, an’ I’ve ’vited ’em ter dinner; he’s a stranger, you 
know.’ Co’rse dat settled it; ef he wuz er stranger we wuz boun’ 
giv’ ’im sompen ter eat, an’ Marse Nat done ’vited ‘im, but 
mist’ess she flashed ’er eyes—she didn’ lak it; an’ nex’ minnit 
here dey come, Marse Nat, an’. Marse Pete Edmunds, an’ de 
Orshman! He, sho’, warn’t purty, I tell you, but den he didn’ 
look noways lak trash; he hilt his head high, he did, an’ he 
bowed ter mist’ess dess ez gent’manfied ez any o’’em; but w’en 
Marse Nat made ’im ’quainted wid Miss Kather’ne seems lak de 
man’s bref wuz tuk fur er little wile, seems lak he wuz sort 0’ 
struck dum’ wid ’miration. But you hear me say so? ’twarn’t no 
time ‘fore he got back his tongue, an’ him an’ Miss Kather’ne 
wuz laffin’ an’ chattin’ sich er pitch fore dat dinner wuz ovah 
dat Marse Nat he tooken got mad an’ cussed Hannibal (low) fur 
not handin’ de water, an’ Mist’ Winston Amiss drawed off an’ 
frowned lak er thunder-cloud. I doan’ reckin Miss Kather’ne 
heerd de cussin’ ’ca’se Marse Nat whispered it, but she see de 
mad looks on dem men’s faces, an’ she dess smiled on dat Orsh- 
man still sweeter, she did; an’ he, he didn’ ’pear ter know ’twas 
nare ’no’er human bein’ on dat camp-groun’ but dess him an’ 
her. Dat wuz de ’mencement. I hear Mist’ Amiss tell Miss 
Kather’ne he b’lieve he wuz de outdaciouses’, imp’dentes’ man 
he uvver see; an’ Marse Nat say he didn’ know w’at Pete 
Edmunds see ter lak in ’im; but de gyals somehow dey sort o’ 
sided wid ’im, an’ Miss Kather’ne ’marked dat he wuz mighty 
ent’tainin’, she thought; she say she wuz much ’bliged ter Marse 
Nat fur bringin’ ’im up. 

“ Nex’ mornin’ by light—” 

“ Did they stay there all night?” interrupted the child. 

“ W’y, cert'n’y; night wuz er prime time.. Seems lak I kin 
shet my eyes an’ see it now—de gre’t fires o’ lightud knots 
all ’roun’ de camp-groun’, an’ makin’ de woods look full o’ 
flickerin’s, an’ de blackes’ o’ darkness; an’ de harbor hit hung 
‘bout wid can’les. ’Co’se we stayed all night; else, w’at de use 
o’ cain’ beds? I tell you we camped dar de whole week. 
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Mos’ de gittin’ ‘lijun wuz in de night-meetin’s. Hit wuz mon- 
s’ous solum an’ still out dar ’mongst dem pines; no light but 
dem splutterin’ can’les an’ dem res’less lightud fires; no soun’. 
but de preacher a-ex’ortin’ an’ de folks a-hymn-singin’. ’Twas er 
time fur de grace o’ God ter tech de hearts. Dat grace o’ de 
Sperrit whar doan min’ de darkness—whar comes a-stealin’ in 
an’ a-fetchin’ uvverlastin’ light. But do, ez I wuz sayin’, 
nex’ mornin’ ’fore sunup, w'en we niggahs wuz busy ’bout 
brekfus, Miss Kather’ne she stepped outen de tent, dressed up 
in ’er ’broidered white muslin, agwine ter sunrise pra’r. She 
an’t let none de beaux know she will eben be turned ovah by 
den, an’ dey dess sleepin’, dey is; but behole you, up walks 
dat Orshman! same ez he’d bin watchin’ fur ’er, but he hadn’, 
an’ he takes off his hat, he do, lak he wuz ready ter fall down 
ter pra'r right den, an’ he says sompen ter her ‘bout de Angel 
o’ de Dawn, an’ she flush up an’ smile, an’ off dey goes ter- 
ge’er. He didn’ have no chance at late chu’ch, she had too 
many beaux; but I got er little res’ time den, an’ I tooken 
got close ter de harbor ’hind de pulpit, an’ I see dat Orshman— 
his name wuz Mist’ Dawson—walk in an’ set down so he could 
watch Miss Kather’ne, an’ she seed ’im too, ’ca’se she sort o’ 
bowed ter ‘im. Well, suh! de preacher ’menced, an’ pres’n’y 
he dess let inter de misdoin’s an’ de ’bominations o’ somebody 
whar he called de ‘Scyarlet Ooman.’ I an’t xuvver knowed 
wot kin she wuz ter Mist’ Dawson, but I reckin Miss Kathe- 
r'ne did, ’ca’se she ’menced gittin’ fidgetty, an’ glancin’ ovah ter 
de Orshman, an’ ’tendin’ lak she didn’ see how Marse Nat an’ Mist’ 
Amiss wuz a-grinnin’; but pres’n’y dat strange man, dat Mist’ 
Dawson, he couldn’ stan’ no mo’; he riz up, he did, dess ez 
straight an’ still ez any pine-tree uvver you see, an’ he faced 
dat preacher fur dess one minnit—but people! seem lak ter me 
de eyes he sot:on dat man in de pulpit wuz two-edged 
swords ; I nachully looked fur ’em ter cut ’im down—den he 
turnec| on his heel he did, an’ he walked outen dat crowd 
same ez he wuz a-shakin’ dust offen his foots; an’ er silunce 
fell a’ter him. De preacher he clarred his th’oat, an’ he wringed 
an’ twisted, but dem burnin’ eyes done scorched ’im, an’ he 
hummed an’ he hawed, an’ he halted an’ backed, an’ las’ he 
had say, ‘Brer Jones, please lead in pra’r.’ He couldn’ go on 
*busin’ dat ooman no mo’ dat day; I ‘low he wuz skeerd ter 
try it. 

“W’en Miss Kather’ne got ter de tent dar stood Mist’ 
Dawson ready ter tell ‘er good-by, ’ca’se I hearn ’im tell ’er he 
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wuz gwine home. He say he done wrong ter come, he didn’ 
have no business runnin’ sich er resk; he say ’twas his own 
fault ; but I could see he wuz mad yit, an’ Miss Kather’ne she 
hilt out her han’ in dat ’ar purty fashion she had, an’ she say, 
so kind an’ gentle: 

“«T wuz so ve’y sorry it happened.’ 

“Seem lak dem words o’ hern driv all de madness outen his 
face—I wuz lissenin’ an’ watchin’, tryin’ find out who dat Scyar- 
let Ooman wuz, you see—an’ he tuk her han’ an’ hilt it close, 
an’ looked at her dess ez yearnes’, an’ sort 0’ ’seechin’ too, an’ 
he say: 

** You doan b’lieve such things, do you?’ 

“But I boun”’ she did, ’ca’se de blood fyar flooded her face— 
she warn’t gwine tell lies, and she warn’t gwine hurt nobody’s 
feelin’s—and pres’n’y she ’plied lak dis: 

“*T’ve nuvver heard but one side,’ she say. 

“May I teil you the other?’ Mist’ Dawson axed, so quick 
an’ so eager dat Miss Kather’ne she tooken drapped her eyes, 
an’ ‘fore she could ’ply some mo’ folks ’menced clust’rin’ roun’; 
an’ Mist’ Dawson he walked off ter tell mist’ess good-by, an’ 
ter thank ’er fur her kindness; an’ den he driv ’way fum dat 
camp-groun’, an’ dey do say he didn’ nuvver go ter nare ’no’er 
meetin’. Mist’ess she didn’ mourn fur ’im, she didn’. She wuz 
one dese yere stuck-up sort o’ ladies, whar an’t got no use fur 
nobody lessen she know dey whole pedigree. She nuvver didn’ 
take no shines ter folks whar wuz raised up outside o’ North 
Ca’lina, or else Vurginia. Mist’ Amiss an’ Marse Nat de say dey 
sho wuz glad he gone, he sich er cur’ous man, an’ done so strange 
dat day; but Miss Kather’ne she an't said nare word ‘bout ’im; 
seem lak he done passed cl’ar ouiten her ’membunce. But ’tan’t 
no wonder she furgot ’im. She did have so many beaux dat 
camp-meetin’, an’ Mist’ Amiss he dess nachully shadowed ’er. 
Ooh! didn’ dat tickle mist’ess down ter her ve’y toes! She 
fyar gloried in dat match—Mist’ Amiss pow’ful rich. I kin see 
‘er smile now w’en dey’d walk off terge’er an’ somebody’d ’mark, 
‘Dey wuz dess made fur one ’no’er.’ An’ dey sho wuz made 
fur one ’no’er. Miss Kather’ne Sydney an’ Mist’ Winston Amiss 
wuz bofe o’ ’em so purty, an’ so proud, an’ so smart, an’ sich 
nachul-born ’rustycrats—de ve’y cream o’ de lan’. Lawd, dey 
sho wuz-suited ter one ‘no’er!” 

A sigh escaped Aunt Mandy at this, and she lapsed into re- 
flective silence, which the child broke by sighing too, from a sense 
of the story’s incompleteness. . 
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“ And what became of the Irishman?” she queried at last. 

Something like a smile flitted across Aunt Mandy’s face at the 
question, and, relighting her forgotten pipe, she settled herself 
more comfortably in her chair, then answered: 

“We didn’ hear no mo’ uv ’im twell de nex’ March co’te, 

an’ I doan reckin’ we'd ’a’ hearn den ef dem niggahs hadn’ 
killed dey marster in de ’j’inin’ county ter dis one. He wuz one 
dese yere low-lifeded, hard-hearted mens, whar used mistreat his 
niggahs sich er pitch dat de white folks done stopped speakin’ 
er im mos’; but behole you! w’en dey found ’im dead one 
mornin’, an’ de niggahs wuz ’rested fur killin’ uv ’im, all de 
white folks turn right roun’, people! an’ takin’ his part, an’ say- 
in’ dem niggahs boun’ be hung. Dey moved ’em ter dis county 
ter be kep’ in jail, an’ ’lotted ’em ter be tried here. Co’se ’twas 
big ‘citement ovah it, an’ dat Sat’d’y ’fore co’te ’menced Monday 
we all had er heap o’ comp’ny ter our house. I ’member 
mist’ess tol’ me ef de chillun wuz ’sleep—lI nussed—ter come an’ 
wait roun’ de table; and pres’n’y de talk turned on de killin’, 
an’ Mist’ Amiss say he wuz one de lawyers ter hang ’em, an’ 
marster he ’quired ef dey couldn’ git nobody ter ’fend ’em yit; he 
say he hearn ‘twarn’t nare lawyers would take dey case, fear’d 
folks ’u'd think dey uphilt de niggahs in sich doin’. 

«Aw, yes,’ Mist’ Amiss say, ‘they’ve found er man at las’. 
Yo’ Orshman, Miss Kather’ne.’ 

«« My Orshman?’ Miss Kather’ne say, dess ez inn’cint an’ 
s’prised—makin’ out den she didn’ know who ’pon yeth he 
meant. 

“*« The Mist’ Dawson that ’stinguished himse’f at Rehoboth las’ 
summer, Mist’ Amiss ’splained, sort o’ sneerin’. 
“Den marster he look up, an’ he say: 

“©« He’s a brave man, Dawson is.’ 

“« Maybe he’s er Ab’litiones’,’ Mist’ Amiss say. He know he 
ez well say maybe he’s de devil ontied. Ev’y body roun’ de table 
’menced lookin’ lak sompen didn’ tas’e good at de ve’y name— 
we all’s folks scorned Ab’litiones’. Mist’ess ’marked she wuz dess 
certain dat wuz de trufe. She say she sho dat’s how come he 
gwine "fend dem niggahs. Den mos’ all de folks ’greed, an’ 
’menced ’spisin’ uv ‘im an’ ‘busin’ uv ’im right dar; but 
marster he dess hilt ter his tex’, he did, an’ he say firm, lak 
marster could: 

“« All the same, whatever he is, he’s a brave young fellow, 
an’ I mean ter tell ‘im I think so.’ 

“ An’ suh! want me tell you de trufe? ef Miss Kather’ne 
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didn’ glance up an’ tell Marster ‘Thank’ee, suh,’ wid dem eyes 
o’ hern I an’t nuvver hearn de words said. 

“*Can’t you git us invited ter hear de speeches, Mist’ Amiss ?’ 
Miss Louisa Grayson say, pres’n’y. ‘Kather’ne, wouldn’ you like 
ter hear Mist’ Amiss’ speech? JZ would, so much.’ She smil- 
in’ den, an’ Miss Kather’ne getting red in de face; but she 
‘plied she’d be delighted; she say she allers did want go in 
co’te-’ouse an’ see wot dey done dar. Dat pleased Mist’ 
Amiss. He say he gwine try see ef de jedge wouldn’ let ’em; 
he say he know he’d make de gre’tes’ speech uv ’is life wid sich 
listeners. An’ sho nuff, marster come home Thursday night an’ 
tell "em git ready, de ev’dence all in, an’ de Jadies been ’vited 
ter hear de speeches nex’ day. Folkses! I did sho wush I wuz 
er white lady dat day, or else dat ’twar some ’scuse fur me ter 
go ter dat co’te-’ouse, but ’twarn’t; an’ I went out an’ [ say: 
‘Now, Unk Addison, you put yo’ horses up, an’ doan you miss 
nare word dem speeches, an’ you come home an’ tell me, an’ I 
gi’ you sugar-cakes ev’y day’—(see, de chillun kep’ me s’plied in 
sugar-cakes, an’ Unk Addison dearly loved ’em). 

Miss Kather’ne she ’rayed herse’f in her ve’y witchines’ dress, an’ 
likewise Miss Louisa Grayson, do Miss Louisa say she didn’ have 
be ’sponsible fur nobody’s speech; an’ w’en Miss Kather’ne tooken 
stuck er bunch o’ white hy’cinths in ’er bosom, she ’marked, Miss 
Louisa did, dat ske didn’ have nobody ter throw bokays ter; an’ 
mist’ess she a-smilin’ at de teasin’ an’ a makin’ ready go wid ’em. 

“Unk Addison say w’en we all’s ca’ige got dar Mist’ Amiss 
wuz a-stan’in’ waitin’, an’ ’im an’ two three mo’ gent’mens 
’scorted mist’ess an’ de young ladies in, an’ pres’n’y co’te opened 
an’ dey bring in dem three pris’ners. Addison say he wuz mighty 
sorry fur ’em, mos’ ’speshully one whar warn’t more’n eighteen 
year ole an’ skeerd mighty nigh outen his senses. He say 
‘twar er sight o’ speechin’ an’ he went sleep part o’ de time, but 
wen Mist’ Amiss riz he say he picked up his years, he did, an’ 
he lissen. Ooh! de way he did pitch inter dem niggahs! Ad.- 
dison tole me he ’viewed all dat ev’dence, he proved ’em col’- 
blooded murd’rers; he talked, he did, twell de ladies ’menced 
lookin’ behin’ ’em, skeered some niggahs wuz a-creepin’ up right 
den ter kill ’em, an’ de mens ’menced a-lookin’ mad an’ ’venge- 
ful. Sho thing, Addison say he didn’ wonder Miss Kather’ne 
wuz proud o’ sich er beau. He surt’n’y could talk purty. 

Den up gits Mist’ Dawson, lookin’ pale an’ ser’ous—he de 
onlyst one dem po’ niggahs got ter ‘pend on. Addison say w’en 
he see Miss Kather’ne settin’ close to Mist’ Amiss—co’se dey 
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had ’vited de ladies ter sit inside wid de lawyers—he bowed ter 
’er mighty p’lite an’ er cur’ous look come inter his eyes, but 
nex’ minnit seem lak he done furgot ‘er, he done put ev’ything 
way fum ’im but dess de thought o’ dem three pris’ners. Ef 
Addison wuz ter ’mence tellin’ you ’bout dat ’ar speech dis ve’y 
day he’d cry ‘fore he quit. He tole me ’peared ter him he 
nachully fe/t hisse’f a-growin’ taller an’ bigger ez dat Mist’ Daw- 
son stood up dar an’ tole dem white mens dat de ve’y same 
Gord whar breaved bref inter dey bodies breaved it inter dem 
niggahs dar, dat de ve’y same Lam’ o’ Calvary done been 
offered fur us all; an’ he cautioned ’em, he did, dat de Al- 
mighty an’ all-seein’ Gord, whar done let nare sparrow fall ’deut 
his, knowin’ uv it, had his eyes on dem right den an’ wuz 
gwine jedge dem ’cordin’ ter de way dey jedged dis yere case. 
He tole ’°em he didn’ want nothin’ but jestice. Den, Addi- 
son say, he looked at ’em right facin’ uv ’em, lak he wuz 
stedyin’ dey ve’y souls, an’ den he straightened up, he did; 
he knowed he wuz gwine git jestice, too, he say, he done 
seed it in dey hones’ faces. Addison say he done struck 
ano’er soun’ ter his voice a’ter dat, an’ he fell ter pleadin’ fur 
dem folks a-settin’ dar, mo’ ’speshully for de younges’ boy— 
an’ ooh! Addison told me ’peared ter him eben he wuz dess 
boun’ he’p ‘dat little fellow w’en Mist’ Dawson pleaded fur ’im; 
an’ de white ladies, ev’y one o’ ’em lookin’ ovah ter, de 
pris’ners, so sorry for ’em, de tears dess a-streamin’ down on 
dey silk dresses; nobody ’siderin’ silk an’ broadclof den; no- 
body ’memberin’ nothin’ but de pitiful fix o’ dem tremblin’ 
niggahs. Ev’ybody a-cryin’, menfolks an’ womenfolks, eben de 
jedge a-clarrin’ his throat an’ a-puttin’ up his hank’cher lak he 
had er awful col’. Den, cl’'ar and sweet ez any bell, Mist’ 
Dawson tole ’em he wuz done; he saterfied ter res’ de cause 
wid er raghteous jedge an’ twelve jest mens. 

“Twas mos’ night by dat time, an’ a’ter de jedge done 
got up an’ talked ter ‘em some de jurymens dey went out in 
dey room an’ de ladies lef’ de co’te-’ouse; but chile, Mist’ 
Dawson wuz de one whar hepped Miss Kather’ne in de ca’ige, 
an’ Addison say he dunno wot ’twas she gi’ him, but he see 
Mist’ Dawson take sompen fum ‘er an’ kiss it an’ put it in 
his inside coat pocket. / knowed ’twas dem white hy’cinths, 
else how come she blush so w’en Miss Louisa ax ’er ef Mist’ 
Amiss wuz a-wearin’ uv ’em, an’ she say ‘No; maybe dey 
drapped out in de ca’ige.’ Miss Kather’ne warn't no good han’ 
’ceivin’ folks, leastways not me—I knowed ’er looks too good.” 
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“ And were the negroes cleared?” asked the child. 

“Yes, two o’ ’em wuz, but de main one wuz hung; he 
did kill de man, ’tan’t no doubt o’ it. I gwine tell you ‘bout 
de young boy some dese times. A’ter den, do, we didn’ have 
no ‘casion furgit dat Orshman. He ’menced comin’ ter we all’s 
house reg’lar, an’ likewise Mist’ Amiss kep’ on, but mist’ess 
she’d dess r’ar an’ charge ‘bout de Orshman; an’ I ’spec’ he 
foun’ it out, ’ca’se he wouldn’ nuvver stay ter dinner nohow, 
do marster ’u’d ’sist on it—marster lakked ‘im. Pres’n’y sum- 
mer-time here, an’ Mist’ Amiss in de parlor, and mist’ess out 
in de side entry peelin’ peaches ter purserve, an’ me in her 
room a-rockin’ de baby ter sleep. Den here comes Miss 
Kather’ne, her face look lak she been cryin’, an’ she sets down 
by mist’ess an’ ’mences peelin’ peaches too. 

‘“* Where's Winston?’ mist’ess say (I lissenin’). 

“He's gone,’ Miss Kather’ne say, mighty low. 

“* An’t he comin’ back ter dinner?’ mist’ess want know. 

“Den ‘twas er rustle, an’ I peeped—behole you, Miss Kath- 
er’ne done down on ‘er knees, wid ’er arms ’roun’ her ma’s 
neck! ‘Mother,’ she say, ‘I tole ‘im he need nuvver come back.’ 

“« What?’ mist’ess say. Lawd! I could tell she wuz blue- 
hot right den. 

“*Yes, mother,’ Miss Kather’ne ’plied; ‘I wanted ter please 
you and I tried and tried, but I cou/dn’ love 'im. I’m so sorry 
for you, my dear, dear mother. I dd want to please you 
‘bout marryin’,’ she say, cryin’ lak her heart ’u’d break wide 
open, an’ holdin’ close ter mist’ess. 

“*Doan come cryin’ ovah me,’ mist’ess say. ‘I can’t see 
what you thinkin’ ’bout, ’scardin’ the riches’ an’ the bes’ man 
in this State, an’ you po’ ez pov’ty, not but a dozen niggahs 
in the world. You'll sen’ 42m off ter kill himse’f drinkin’ too. 
You'll be the ruination o’ him ez you’ve been o’ Nat Bradford.’ 

“‘Which mist’ess nuvver said no ontruer thing. Miss Kather’ne 
warn’t no mo’ ’spons’ble fur Marse Nat’s drinkin’ dan I is. He 
dess nachully would drink an’ frolick, An’ ez fur his leavin’ 
home, mist’ess done dat her own se’f. W’en she foun’ he loved 
Miss Katherne she dess quarreled wid ’em bofe an’ plagued ‘em 
bofe twell Marse Nat tooken tole his pa he wuz gwine go ’way 
an’ travel, he say; Kather’ne couldn’ love ‘im sweetheart-fashion, 
an’ mist’ess made him an’ her bofe in torment de endurin’ time. 
Mistess driv’ ‘im ’way. Lawd! she could quarrel wussen any 
swarm o’ bees could sting an’ buzz. 

“Miss Kather’ne she an’t cryin’ no mo’. She done moved 
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‘way an’ stan’in’ up ’g’inst de do’ facin’ lookin’ far ’way, clean 
ter past de corn-field—I done got so I kin see ’er good thew 
mist’ess’ room do’—seem lak she. seein’ sompen way away; she 
an’t sayin’ nare word; an’ mist’ess she ’busin’ uv ’er, she ’cu’sin’ 
her o’ foolin’ her an’ Mist’ Amiss bofe. She ’mindin’ her she 
gwine git ole an’ wrinkled some dese days, an’ den nobody 
wouldn’ have ’er. Miss Kather’ne not ’plyin’ nare word yit, not 
movin’ er jint, her face white an’ still, an’ de water drappin’ 
outen her eyes ev’y now an’ den, but she an’t eben brushin’ it off. 

“‘Pres’n’y mist’ess quietened down an’ looked at ’er: 

“* Vou doan think you love somebody else, do you?’ she 
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say. 
‘‘Den, folkses! ’twas fust time I uvver see any favor ter 
her ma in Miss Kather’ne’s face, but seem lak some o’ mist’ess’ 
’termination done come ter Miss Kather’ne. She th’owed back 


her head a little, she did, an’ she looked right inter her ma’s 
’ 


eyes, much ez ter say, ‘I’m goin’ have it thew right now,’ an 


she spoke mighty low, but mighty firm: 

“<«T £now I do, mother,’ she say. 

«You doan mean ter tell me it’s Nat after all?’ mist’ess 
axed, firin’ up ag’in. 

““*No, it isn’t Nat,’ Miss Kather’ne say, ‘it is—it is— An’ 
den her face got red, an’ she looked down on de flo’ an’ seem 
lak ’er lovin’ smile crep’ up ter her mouf, spite o’ de way her 
lips. quivered; an’ she drawed closer ter mist’ess lak she want 
ter lay her head on her shoulder—gyals allus wants hide dey 
heads sich times—but mist’ess hilt her off, an’ she stood back 
tremblin’, but not noways skeerd. Somehow she sort o’ looked 
proud w’en at las’ she say: 

“« Mother, I love Mister Dawson.’ 

“Dar! an’t I tole you gyals is de foolines’ things, an’ de 
onaccountables’ whar Gord uvver made? Look at dat: Miss 
Kather’ne a-kickin’ uv Mist’ Winston Amiss, an’ I dunno how 
many mo’ o’ de ve’y riches’ gent’mens, an’ turnin’ ’roun’ lovin’ 
ttv er tow-headed, blue-eyed Orshman, whar didn’ own nare 
single niggah ter his name—nare single lonesome one, you 
heah? Lawd! I wuz so mad wid ’er ’twould ’a’ done me good 
ter shook ’er; an’ I mos’ hoped mist’ess ’u’d hit ’er. She 
didn’ do dat, but, ooh! didn’ she fume an’ fuss ? She ’clarred de 
fambly done uvvermo’ disgraced. She say she knowed ’er pa’d 
turn ovah in his grave at de thought o’ Ais daughter—er Sydney 
—marryin’ uv er low-borned, low-bred fur’ner whar wa’shupped 





idols. 
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“Up blazed Miss Kather’ne’s eyes at dat! She done’ lowed 
her ma ter ’buse her ter ev’ything, ’dout eben makin’ er mo- 
tion ter stop ‘er, but no sooner did mist’ess pitch inter Mist’ 
Dawson dan Miss Kather’ne ready ter take up fur ‘im, an’ she 
say! 

“* My father knew a gentleman when he saw him, an’ he'd 
know, what his daughter knows, that Mister Dawson is a 
gentleman by birth and breeding. And he doesn’t wa’shup 
idols. He is er better Christian than either of us, mother.’ 

“Mist’ess done found her match dis time—in her own chile, 
too. She tried all sort o’ ways: she ’seeched, she ’suaded, she 
r’ared an’ pitched, she ’fused ter speak, she petted, she ca- 
joled, she tried.buy Miss Kather’ne not ter marry ’im, but 
dess well been tryin’ w’ar ’way er mill-stone; she wuz gwine 
have dat man, an’ no use talkin’. Mules an’t stubborn ez 
gyals is. 

“Den mist’ess she swored an’ vowed Mist’ Dawson's 
preacher shouldn’ come in her gate; she ‘clarred Mist’ Dawson 
shouldn’ be married in her house; she didn’ have no daughter 
now, she say, an’ Miss Sydney’d have go some’ars else. An’ 
lo an’ behole! marster tooken riz up fur Miss Kather’ne den— 
marster wuz one de bes’ men in dis world—an’ he say: 

““* Susan, it’s my house, and Kather’ne’s goin’ ter be married 
here.’ 

“ An’ she wuz; but ’twas er mournful marryin’ ter we all; 
but she didn’ seem ter ’pent uv it. I an’t nuvver seen nothin’ 
no purtier dan she wuz dat day w’en she put her arm thew his’n 
ter go down. An’ w’en I went see -her las’ Raleigh Fair—dey 
lives in Raleigh since de Wah, an’ I goes see ’em on de 'scur- 
sion fair tickets—I say ter her: 

“* Miss Kather’ne, how come you didn’ have Mist’ Winston 
Amiss? How come you fool us so?’ 

“ An’ behole you! she blushed up, she did, an’ laffed lak er 
young gyal, an’ tooken walked ovah ter whar Mist’ Dawson wuz 
readin’, an’ put her arms roun’ his neck, an’ say so saterfied 
an’ pleased: 

“Qh! Mandy, I couldn’ help lovin’ the Orshman—I can't 
help it yet,’ she say. 

“ An’ she do seem ter be happy an’ saterfied. But den, she 
an’ Mist’ Winston Amiss, sho, would ’a’ suited ter er T.” 


F.°C. FARINHOLT. 
Asheville, N.C. 
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THE SOUL’S REPROACH. 


HE stood beside you, and he called you friend. 
Your heart, you said, was but his very due ; 
He died a year ago: is this the end 
Of all the love that bound as one you two? 


A flower or a palm-branch and a sigh, 
Words eulogistic, heart-pangs for a week, 
And then you walked in sunlight, and the sky 
Was blue for you, though he had ceased to speak. 


Ah! grief becomes a checkered shade of loss, 
When life is young and new days open fair, 

And lighter feels the weight of sorrow’s cross— 
’Tis true, ’tis true!—Life hates all woe and care. 


A year has gone: you sigh and call him “ good,” 
And turn to talk—perchance to cut a page 

Of some sweet poems on Friendship; there he stood 
This time last year! ‘It seems almost an age.” 


An age to 4im unsolaced by your prayers, 
An age to him, in exile from the Light. 

You call him “‘ good ”; but reck not how he fares 
In that sad place where scarlet turns to white. 


O prayerless lips, have you your pledge forgot ? 


’ 


Your “ very life,” remember, was “as his.” 
He calls—he calls, and yet you heed him not, 
O faithless friend, your heart so shallow is! 


MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN. 
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THE CATHOLIC GERMAN CONGRESS AT PITTSBURGH. 


THE Catholic Congress at Pittsburgh was an important and 
joyful occasion, fraught with blessings for all the Catholics of the 
United States as well as for the Germans. A thoroughly praise- 
worthy, genuinely Catholic object was aimed at by the assembly ; 
the spirit which gave it warmth and animation and stamped its 
character upon it was thoroughly in unison with the spirit of 
the church; all its external manifestations were grand and im- 
posing; its resolutions were at once moderate and decisive; its 
entire process was brilliant and dignified; in short, every one 
who took part in it must have carried home with him good and 
lasting impressions from the congress. 

This was the language which we used in conversation with 
our friends as we returned from Pittsburgh after the glorious 
days between the 22d and 26th of last September. ‘“ That is all 
very good,” said to us the honored director of this magazine, 
whose kindness and paternal friendship we esteem not only as a high 
honor, but as a favor granted to us by Divine Providence; “ but 
it is not enough for you to give me this account in private. 
You must write it out for THE CATHOLIC WORLD, which can- 
not pass over in silence such an important event. All your read- 
ers will be interested by it, and will rejoice to learn what a loud 
and solemn testimony their German Catholic brethren have ut- 
tered in behalf of our faith and of our holy Mother the Church.”’ 

“But are there not some Catholics, and even good Catholics, 
who take another view of this and similar assemblies? Have 
they not, perhaps, a prejudice against them?” 

“If that were so,” answered our venerated friend, “it would 
furnish an additional reason why you should give our readers a 
truthful account of what you have seen and experienced in Pitts- 
burgh. Prejudice rests on ignorance or insufficient information, 
and, where it relates to a good cause, must disappear when 
doubt and distrust are removed by placing the affair in a true 
light. For us Catholics there is but one criterion for judging of 
enterprises in church matters. Do they tend to the well-being 
of the holy church? This is our first and only inquiry. If we 
can say ‘yes’ to it, all is said, because everything is included 
in it.” 

We have thought that we ought not to refuse a request sup 
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ported by such good reasons. And this is, in few words, hon- 
ored readers, the motive and scope of the following pages. 

First, let us speak of the odject of the German-American 
Catholic Congress. 

The general congresses of German Catholics, which are known 
and famous through the world, were the model and the inspira- 
tion of the particular congress now under consideration. What 
Catholics in the German Empire, particularly in Prussia, and es- 
pecially during the last twenty years, have done in behalf of 
their holy faith, in very grievous times and under the most dis- 
astrous circumstances, even the enemies of our holy church must 
acknowledge. The truly apostolic courage of their bishops, the 
unwavering fidelity of their priests even in prison and exile, the 
admirable generosity of their laity, the unexampled steadfastness 
of the Centre, holding its ground in a valiant phalanx—all this 
is written with letters of gold in the book of history. The bish- 
ops of the United States deemed it proper to exclaim to the 
bishops, clergy, and people of Germany, in the words of St. Paul: 
“You are made a spectacle to angels and men!” 

Whence came this consoling exhibition of generosity, of 
unity? Whence came these glorious victories over the most pow- 
erful foes? The deepest foundation of all this lies, we well know, 
in the Catholic religion itself, in the strength of conviction, in the 
grace and energy lent by it to its true servants. But we also 
know that in public life, as well as in the exercise of private 
virtue, the dogma of co-operation with grace has its full verifica- 
tion, that upon that field, also, where martyrs contend extraordi- 
nary victories demand extraordinary valor of men acting under 
the influence of grace. This energetic virtue the Catholics of 
Germany have manifested, when and where they could, in the 
household and family, in the church and in public life, but es- 
pecially in the general Catholic congresses. 

These have been held annually for nearly forty years in the 
larger towns, alternately of northern, southern, eastern, and western 
Germany, in the closest union with the Roman See, under the 
approbation and generally in the presence of one or more bish- 
ops. Men of all classes of society have free admission to the 
same. The prince of the church sits beside the secular prince, 
the religious beside the secular priest, counts and barons in 
company with simple citizens and honest farmers. And what is 
the work done in such assemblies? What is it in Germany? 
what in America? What a question! All are children of one 
mother, whom they all tenderly love. As her children, they all 
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desire to give a common expression to this love; and this the 
more the more she is misunderstood, calumniated, attacked, and 
persecuted. What do they do? They speak together of the 
goodness and love of this mother, of her exalted and heavenly 
grandeur and beauty, of her sufferings and joys, of her conflicts 
and conquests, and they exclaim to one another: ‘Oh, how 
happy are we to be allowed to call ourselves the children of 
such a mother!” What do they do? After the example of 
Veronica, they wipe from the face of the Redeemer’s bride the 
drops of blood, and from her eyes the tears, by the proofs which 
they give of childlike fidelity, love, and devotion. They prepare 
themselves for combat in defence of the honor of their mother 
against the menaces of her enemies, consult together on the plan 
of defence, on the means to be employed in actual or threatened 
conflict, agree upon their watchword, and boldly unfurl their ban- 
ners, whose device is ever “Fidelity to the throne and the 
altar.” What do they. do? And if they did nothing else but as- 
semble in the family circle of their common mother, learn to 
know each other, extend to one another the hand of fraternal 
friendship, and thus mutually edify and encourage each other, 
would not that be enough? 

Nor have non-Catholics to fear any insult or vituperation from 
such assemblies. The truth needs no such weapons, which may 
be left to those who talk much about tolerance and practise it 
very little. Much less are any attacks made upon fellow-Catholics 
of different birth, race, or language. All are recognized as 
united in one faith, one communion, in the love of one common 
mother. 

We were present at Coblenz during the session of the last 
congress, held at the end of August. A fellow-countryman from 
America was also there, who said to us: “I thank God that I 
came here. Here one feels like a right good Catholic. These 
days at Coblenz were well worth the journey to Europe.” This 
friend was, unfortunately, not present at the three congresses 
held in Chicago, Cincinnati, and Cleveland, and was not able to 
return in time to accompany us to Pittsburgh. Otherwise he 
might have witnessed, with some differences arising from differ- 
ent circumstances, the same spectacle which he saw at Coblenz, 
and might have expressed his satisfaction in the same terms. 
For, in fact, the congress at Pittsburgh was a faithful likeness of 
the one at Coblenz, especially in respect to the spirit which ani- 
mated it. And this is chiefly, or indeed solely, the important 
element. “It is the spirit which gives life” in such affairs as these. 
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To transmit into the new world the enthusiasm which Ger-- 
mar-American priests and laymen had imbibed by personal 
presence at the congresses of their old homes, or by reading the 
descriptions of their proceedings, to attain the same ends by the 
use of the same means in this country, this was the odject in 
view of those men who called together first the members of the 
Society of German Priests, and also the laymen who speak the 
German language, to the American Catholic congresses. ‘ We 
have been and are well aware,” said the Rev. Father Goebel, as 
he welcomed the imposing crowd of guests at Pittsburgh—* we 
are well aware that a Catholic congress is not merely an honor 
to the city in which it is held, but even a very great honor and 
blessing. Such a celebration is a public testimony of the unity 
between the priesthood and the congregations entrusted to them, 
an encouragement to work together in common, frankly and 
without distrust, for the glory of God and the advantage of our 
holy faith. Such a celebration gives us the opportunity of pro- 
fessing and manifesting openly our love and devotion to the wise 
captain and pilot of the bark of Peter, our gloriously reigning 
Holy Father Leo XIII.; and, at the same time, to express our 
joy that we live in a country beneath whose starry banner we 
can, freely and without hindrance, consult together how best to 
defend and promote the interests of our holy religion.” 

And, indeed, the assembly in Pittsburgh completely fulfilled 
this purpose. Opened with the benediction of the Holy Father, 
cordially welcomed by the vicar of the bishop of the diocese—who 
was absent from the city—honored by the presence of five 
bishops, attended by two hundred priests and several thousand 
laymen, it bore upon its front the unmistakable mark of a genu- 
inely Catholic assembly. Guided, moreover, by the principles 
of sincere Catholic charity, which no discordant tone disturbed, 
it kept in view during all its proceedings the special task im- 
posed on American Catholics, whose rights and duties were 
clearly and distinctly proclaimed, their loyalty to church and re- 
public declared with equal emphasis, and thereby the most cor- 
dial devotion to the church and the sincerest attachment to our 
American home were anew strengthened and confirmed. This is 
not our personal conviction solely; no! it is a publicly-known 
fact, which is testified by thousands, including the most compe- 
tent to speak in the name of the Church of God. It is a fact 
which presented itself with such evidence before the whole great 
and populous city that even non-Catholics recognized it unre- 
servedly, both in speech and writing. 
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But, nevertheless, do not the German congresses of America 
pursue also another end, viz.: to exalt and strengthen German- 
ism, and is that Catholic, is it patriotic ? 

Let us speak out frankly and freely on this matter. 

Would such a purpose, we demand at the outset, be opposed. 
to the first and principal purpose? All we Catholics throughout 
the wide world cannot, and should not, love any earthly thing 
more than our holy church, our guide to heaven. Everything 
for the Church of God! Nothing against her! Nothing can ob- 
tain our approbation, still less our support, which can in any way 
injure her, which she in any way disapproves. Nothing lies 
nearer to the heart of our holy mother, or to the heart of her 
Divine Founder, than unity among her children—“ 7hat they all 
may be one”! Therefore, if particularism or nationalism should 
prevail in any sort of Catholic enterprise, or association, or 
assembly, fo the injury of the Catholic cause, to the damage of 
unity among all, we would loudly exclaim: Away with that 
enterprise, that association, that assembly! It has not sprung 
from Catholic soil, no matter how much it may decorate itself 
with a Catholic title. We say more. We Catholics know that 
our holy faith prescribes to us the faithful fulfilment of our civic 
duties as obligatory on the conscience. We Catholic inhabitants 
of the United States know that all, without distinction of origin 
or language, are bound to fulfil these civic duties with a loyal 
fidelity to this glorious republic. Therefore, we distinctly declare 
that we will engage in no enterprise, join no society, enter no 
assembly wherein this obligation is disregarded or this senti- 
ment is insulted. Whatever is unpatriotic is, zpso facto, un- 
Catholic. 

This is clear and open speech ; and one can add to it, with- 
out exaggeration, the assertion that it is the language uttered 
from the heart by every genuine Catholic. 

And now, in an equally emphatic manner, we ask, as eye 
and ear witnesses of that which was discussed, declaimed, and 
resolved at Pittsburgh, what discussion, speech, or resolution 
in the least compromised that unity which reigns and ought 
to reign among all the Catholics of this country ? What meas- 
ure was in any way unpatriotic? What word was spoken 
which could give offence to any non-Catholic, or to any person 
belonging to a different nationality? Certainly it was an as- 
sembly of German Catholics! But who does not know how 
closely the particular family traditions, the particular customs, 
especially the mother-tongue of a race, are connected with the 
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preservation and the practical exercise of the religious senti- 
ment ? 

Is it not acting in the spirit of that church which embraces 
all nations with equal love when each race exerts itself to give 
expression in its own way to its religious convictions ?—when 
every child tells the mother of his love in the same language 
in which he first learned to pronounce the sweet name of 
mother? Does not the fervor of faith in all the particular 
national families return at last into the bosom of the great 
universal Catholic family ? 

Suppose that the German Catholics of America, without 
treading on the skirts of any of a different nationality, re- 
member with reasonable pride what Germans have done during 
the past two centuries in this country for church and state, 
who can begrudge it to them without giving a slap on the 
cheek of history ? 

If our bishops assure the congress at Pittsburgh of their sym- 
pathy; if Cardinal Gibbons sends it his salutation in warm 
words ; if several bishops took part in the congress; if an Irish 
prelate took pleasure in praising in its presence the religious 
zeal of German Catholics—who will venture to criticise the 
German congresses in the name of Catholicism or American- 
ism ? 

There is, indeed, no such thing as German Catholicism, 
“as there is no such thing as a German Church, either on 
this or on the other side of the ocean. Neither is there any 
American Catholicism or American Church. We all cry out 
with St. Pacian: ‘“ Christianus mihi nomen, Catholicus coge 
nomen.” 

Assuredly, German priests set great store by their free 
Catholic schools, which at a great sacrifice they build, support, 
and conduct. But. are they not acting in the interest of our 
holy religion? Are they not following the admonitions and the 
example of our Holy Father? Are they not fulfilling the pre- 
cepts of the Plenary Council of Baltimore and acting in the 
spirit of their bishops ? And if in their schools the child hears 
of God and of the Blessed Mother of God in the same lan- 
guage in which he sent up to heaven his first salutation, does 
not regard for religious education justify this proceeding in an 
irrefutable manner ? 

Certainly the children ought also to learn English and to 
learn it in the parochial schools ; also, in matters of religion—as, 
for instance, in making their confessions—they should be fami- 
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liarized with the use of the English language, especially in view 
of the period of their adult age. But German priests are all! 
convinced of this, and consequently they do not neglect in the 
school instruction in that language which is commonly used 
in the affairs of daily life, and therefore practically necessary 
for all boys and young men. 

Why, then, do they protest in their assemblies against the 
obligation of teaching English in their schools? Against the 
obligation? No! they never do protest against that. They ac- 
knowledge this obligation towards parents and their children, to 
teach the children English; but they do protest against the czvz/ 
authorities prescribing what branches must be taught in the school, 
and assuming the right of controlling instruction. They make 
this protest as free citizens, in the name of that dberty of educa- 
tion which is guaranteed by the constitutional laws of our coun- 
try; they make it because they know well that projects are on 
foot, after the fashion of the “ Bennett Law,” which tend to 
undermine altogether liberty of education, and abrogate en- 
tirely Christian education; and they make this protest, 7 
union with the bishops, from the love of souls and the love of 
liberty. 

The offspring of the most widely different races still possess 
an equal right to call themselves citizens of the North American 
republic, which could not have arisen, and above all could not 
have developed itself, without the concurrent working of these 
different nationalities. How long will the difference of languages 
yet endure in this republic? It might endure always, so far as 
the republic is concerned, without any damage to the interests of 
the fatherland or of true patriotism, as we see is the case in 
several European countries. We will, however, in respect to this 
matter neither venture a prophecy nor express a wish. We will 
only make this affirmation: force, even if it be /ega/, will achieve 
nothing in this regard, for there is no people in free America 
which will submit to the Russian knout. There is, indeed, a power 
in circumstances which gradually makes itself more and more irre- 
sistibly dominant. To struggle against this force would be fool- 
ish as well on the part of Germans as on the part of all the other 
races speaking foreign languages. How these circumstances 
shall bring about a final settlement of the question, we will 
cheerfully leave to the sound sense of the inhabitants of the 
United States and to Divine Providence. 

At the public assemblies of the congress the fine and large 
hall of the Central Rink, which was beautifully decorated, was 
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almost always filled to the last place. These assemblies 
began at half-past seven and continued until eleven, or later. 
The themes of the speeches were, on the first evening: (1) The 
Roman Question (Rev. William Tappert); (2) Saloons (Mr. 
Steurle); (3) The Church and the Republic (Mgr. Schroeder) ; 
(4) The Christian Woman (Rev. W. Heinen); (5) The Beauties 
of the Catholic Church (Rev. F. Kader, O.S.B.); on the second 
evening: (1) The School (Mr. Zittel); (2) Christian Architecture 
(Mr. Gonner); (3) The Influence of the Kulturkampf on America 
(Rt. Rev. Bishop Haid, O.S.B.); (4) The Raphael’s Verein (Mr. 
‘Grese); (5) The Concluding Address (Dr. Lieber). We cannot 
in this place speak more particularly of these addresses. Suffice 
it to say that the audience, numbering several thousand, listened 
with fixed attention to the speakers, and often interrupted them 
with loud applause. We must, however, make particular mention 
of one man, whose presence was a special pleasure to the con- 
gress, and who, through his enthusiastic and active participation, 
promoted its success in a very marked manner. A man of stately 
presence, a thoroughly patriotic German, a Catholic filled with 
fervent zeal for the church, a German oak in fidelity to prin- 
ciple and firmness of character—in short, an integral man, and 
also a perfect-orator. Such is Dr. Ernst Maria Lieber, who isa 
member both of the German Reichstag and ef the lower house of 
the Prussian Landtag, and in each of these houses one of the lead- 
ers of the Centre party. This was the second time of his crossing 
the ocean to bring to his brothers of the German race a saluta- 
tion from the German home. © The reception accorded to Dr. 
Lieber in’ Pittsburgh, and later in other large cities of this coun- 
try, the applause which his appearance everywhere called forth, 
have undoubtedly given to this honored gentleman the assurance 
that he has left a grateful and lasting remembrance of himself 
among the Germans of America. 

The following is a summary of the contents of the resolutions 
which were passed by the congress: 

1. Filial devotion to the Holy Father; protest against the 
spoliation of the States of the Church; necessity of the Pope’s 
temporal principality. 

2. Defence of the constitutional liberty of education; rejec- 
tion of all interference of the civil power with the same; con- 
demnation of irreligious schools. 

3. That we are all true Catholics, and at the same time loyal 
American citizens. 

4- No one has a right to make a vexation for us in respect 
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to the use of our mother-tongue. At the same time we will 
simultaneously and equally acquire and use the English language. 
No one shall have occasion’ to reproach our children with a lack 
of equal mastery over both languages. 

5. Of the organizing of young men’s societies. 

6. Expression of the most lively sympathy with the Centre 
party, and, in particular, with Dr. Lieber. 

Let us now, in conclusion, cast a glance backward on the 
proceedings and ceremonies of the congress, describing briefly 
what we saw, heard, and took part in during the interesting 
days of its session. 

First of all, the festal decorations of the city made a most 
agreeable impression on all visitors, and gave evidence of a cor- 
dial sympathy and an intention to give this sympathy a brilliant 
expression on the part of the citizens of Pittsburgh. The local 
committee deserve special praise for the ability and careful ex- 
actness with which they fulfilled their onerous duty. The torch- 
light parade and procession on the evening of Monday, Septem- 
ber 22, in which twelve thousand persons participated, was mag- 
nificent; and the fine appearance of the orderly ranks of men 
and youths, many of whom wore handsome uniforms and regalia, 
called forth eloquent compliments from the orators in their ad- 
dresses and charmed all spectators. 

The solemn opening of the congress took place on the after- 
noon of Tuesday, September 23, and Judge Theodore Bruener, ‘of 
St. Clotid, Minn., was elected president. During the three fol- 
lowing days meetings of the Association of Priests, of the Young 
Men’s Societies, and of the public assemblies were held alter- 
nately. 

The Association of Priests numbers seven hundred members, 
divided among fifty-six dioceses. The president is the Very Rev. 
F. Miihlsiepen, Vicar-General of St. Louis; the vice-president, 
Rev. F. Meissner; the secretary, Rev. F. Faerber. 

This association prepares the congresses, and for this purpose 
appoints a special commissioner, who is at present the Rev. F. 
Bornemann. The addresses to be given before the public ses- 
sions are determined in the sessions of this association, which are 
attended by several bishops. The bishops present at Pittsburgh 
were the Right Rev. Bishops Kain, of Wheeling, W. Va. ; Flasch, 
of Lacroix, Wis.; Katzer, of Green Bay, Wis. ; Janssen, of Belle- 
ville, Ill.; Haid, of North Carolina; and Rademacher, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Fraternal charity, filial reverence toward the church, the sov- 
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ereign pontiff, and the bishops, and earnest zeal for the advance- 
ment of religion and the welfare of the people were manifested in 
all these assemblies of the clergy. 

The proceedings of each day were inaugurated by a solemn 
Pontifical Mass. 

The congress devoted special attention to the Young Men’s 
Socicties, from which many representatives from all parts of the 
country were present in Pittsburgh. The object of these societies 
is to train up vzrtuous men from the rising generation of Cath- 
olics, by awakening their Catholic consciousness, by engaging 
them in works of charity, giving them an elevating culture, and 
providing means for the enjoyment of refined social intercourse 
and innocent recreation. The presence of such a promising and 
interesting band of youths at Pittsburgh had a great effect in 
awakening the enthusiasm of the young men themselves, and 
stimulating the congress to take efficient measures for promoting 
the good work of forming these societies One of the most im- 
portant of all the measures adopted by the congress was the 
formation of a central union, embracing all the German Cath- 
olic societies of young men in the country. The Rev. F. 
Heldmann, of Chicago, was chosen president of the Central Union. 

After Dr. Lieber’s closing address, the thousands who were 
present in the hall of the congress sang, in one grand chorus, 
the sublime hymn ‘Grosser Gott, wir loben dich” with deep 
emotion, as a thanksgiving for the days full of joy and blessing; 
to God, the giver of all good things, and the Archetype of all 
unity. And so the congress came to an auspicious close. 


JOSEPH SCHROEDER. 


Catholic University, Washington, D C. 
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CATHOLICS AND SOCIALISM IN EUROPE. 


AN International Social Congress of Catholics has just con- 
cluded its sessions at Liége, in Belgium. Its proceedings, as given 
by the London 7Zad/ez, are of much interest. The importance of 
this congress appears from the fact that it received the approba- 
tion of the Holy Father, that it was presided over by the bishop 
of the diocese in which it was held, and was attended by the 
Cardinal-Archbishop of Malines, and by bishops from Belgium, 
France, England, and Germany, and by distinguished priests and 
laymen from Austria, Bavaria, Switzerland, Spain, as well as from 
France and Germany. The object of the congress was to dis- 
cuss some of the many questions which now distress and agitate 
mankind; and while, of course, the congress has no legislative or 
defining function, its proceedings are of the highest interest and 
value, as showing what leading, responsible, and influential Cath- 
olics consider as practicable and desirable. 

Early in the proceedings a letter was read from Cardi- 
nal Manning which made a great impression on those who 
heard it. In this letter the cardinal left the region of ab- 
stractions and gave his opinion on certain debated practical ques- 
tions. Without committing himself to the /ega/ eight hours a 
day he declares that, for miners and others engaged. in arduous 
and trying occupations, eight hours is just and reasonable, while 
for those who are engaged in less arduous work ten hours may 
be permitted. Mothers of families should not be occupied in 
work far from their own homes, the duties involved by the sacred . 
contract of matrimony having the prior and predominant claim. 
For other women work for eight or ten hours at most forms the 
utmost to be required of them. Children should not be sent to 
work before their education has been completed. After speaking 
of the work suitable for girls and women, the cardinal proceeds 
to insist upon the necessity of enforcing by the law the Sunday 
rest, so that it should be obligatory, under pains and penalties, 
that all work should cease, with the exception of inevitable cases. 
We now approach the part of the cardinal’s letter which made 
so much impression and which will, doubtless, be most commented 
on. After affirming the natural right of association in guilds and 
corporations, embracing both the capitalist and the producer, for 
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their mutual success and support, he proceeds to point out the 
duty—in default of the formation of these common associations— 
of conferences being held between these respective organizations 
whenever a difficulty arises. After such conference, if the ques- 
tion remains unsettled, the cardinal maintains that the matter 
must be submitted to arbitrators freely chosen by both parties, 
Should this arbitration itself not succeed in settling the question, 
the cardinal proceeds to maintain that at this stage the com- 
munity can, on its own initiative, for its own protection, intervene, 
or, at least, have recourse to legislation. And proceeding to 
indicate the form which this proposed legislation must take, the 
cardinal says: 


“I do not believe that it will ever be possible to establish in 
an efficient and durable manner peaceful relations between em- 
ployers and employed so long as there has not been recognized, 
fixed, and publicly established a just and suitable law (mesure) 
which shall regulate profits and wages—a law which shall be the 
standard for all free contracts between capital and labor. More- 
over, as commercial values necessarily change, it is necessary that 
all free contracts should be submitted to a periodical revision, 
every three or five years, in order that reciprocal adhesion to the 
contract may be preserved; and this condition should be inserted 
in the contract itself.” 


No direct discussion seems to have followed on these start- 
ling suggestions of the cardinal. The most remarkable speech of 
the first session was that of Count Bloeme, a member of the 
Austrian House of Lords and president of one of the sections of 
the congress, in which he declared that Socialism was the regen- 
eration of the world by the promulgation by word and act of 
Christian principles ; that the existing system—individualism—had 
failed, and that it was the duty of the church to insist upon just 
legislation on the great labor question. He proceeded to show 
how in Switzerland, Germany, Austria, and England the bishops 
had shown their solicitude for the workers and for their being 
protected by the law. 

The question which excited the most attention was that of the 
international regulation of labor. The Bishop of Liége main- 
tained that the right of the State to intervene in regulating labor 
was unquestionable—a right which, he affirmed, had been recog- 
nized by the Holy Father when interference is restricted to just 
and prudent limits. The Bishop of Nottingham insisted on the 
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right of the state to regulate the hours of labor when such hours 
are injurious and excessive, finding the basis of his argument in 
the duty of the state to maintain the common good. The en- 
forcement of Sunday rest was discussed, and a paper read in 
which the following proposals were made: 1. That Catholic and 
Christian families set an example in the cessation of all work and 
labor on the Sunday; they should not travel, despatch goods, or 
receive them. 2. That landlords in their leases insert in their 
agreements that their tenants keep the Sunday as a day of rest. 
3. That work be not given to artisans or shopkeepers so as to 
interfere with their observance of the Sunday. 4. That factory 
hands be allowed one day’s rest in the week, that this day be 
the Sunday, and that the system in force in England of the Sa- 
turday half-holiday be followed as far as practicable. 5. That 
on Sunday freight trains cease to run; that all express-train ser- 
vice be likewise suspended, and that the servants of railway 
companies be allowed a free day every second Sunday. 6. 
That pressure be brought to bear on those who keep open 
their shops on Sunday to induce them to close them. 7. 
That the state municipal councils insist in official documents 
upon the observance of the Sunday. These proposals met 
with general approbation, except the one to stop Sunday 
trains. 

The question of a Christian popular newspaper was taken 
into consideration by one of the sections of the congress. This 
isa matter which cannot fail to excite the attention of thought- 
ful Catholics in our own country. Many secular journals of 
wide circulation are, day by day, sinking lower and becoming 
scarcely anything but a record of all that is disgusting and de- 
grading to man. Whether or not a Catholic daily paper can be 
started and maintained, at any rate the encouragement of such 
as are fit for the perusal of decent men and women should be 
the ones encouraged by Catholics. This is a question which will 
deserve the practical consideration of the next Catholic congress 
of this country. 

A paper was read by Mr. Austin Oates on the work of the 
Protection and Rescue Society founded in the diocese of Salford 
on behalf of the poor children. The Bishop of Salford made an 
appeal in favor of the restoration of the temporal power of the 
Pope. He said that Catholics were in no way opposed to the unity 
of Italy, provided the rights of property and of the Holy See 
were respected, The existence of an independent papal territory 
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was not contrary to Italian unity. The Republic of Andorra, 
the Principality of Monaco, the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, 
neutral Belgium did not interfere with the unity of the nations 
which surrounded them. 

The proceedings were marked throughout with the greatest 
enthusiasm. The congress was closed with prayer, the episcopal 
blessing, and a Ze Deum. 


NEW LIGHT ON WYCLIFFE. 


- ANOTHER Protestant tradition has been shown to be mythical, 
and one more illustration has been given of the untrustworthiness 
of Protestant historical authorities. Canon Mandel Creighton, 
professor of ecclesiastical history at Cambridge, the author of a 
learned work on the Reformation in England, and editor, we be- 
lieve, of the English Historical Review, has lately delivered two 
lectures on Wycliffe at Worcester which have caused no little 
surprise to those who have imbibed hitherto the time-honored 
misrepresentations of the last three hundred years. The canon 
maintains that Wycliffe has been much over-praised—from the 
Protestant point of view, of course—and that the importance at- 
tached to his writings is much greater than is warranted by their 
own intrinsic worth and by contemporary writers. The Reforma- 
tion was in no way due to Wycliffe, all trace of the movement 
of which he was the author having vanished more than fifty years 
before. Canon Creighton told his hearers, too, that it was a mis- 
take to think that: Wycliffe was the first to translate the Bible 
into English, other versions having been made before ; the popu- 
larity of Wycliffe’s was due to its being the best. The reading 
of the Scriptures was not prohibited by the church; in fact, 
they were quite widely read, considering how few copies could 
be had in those times. New light has been thrown on Wycliffe’s 
character by the recent discovery of many of his writings in 
Latin, and we have little doubt that the more he is known the 
less he will be liked by his former admirers. 
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CONGREGATIONAL MUSIC. 


A SUNDAY service at the cathedral in Cologne, August 31; 
1890: 


“Upon my arrival here Saturday afternoon I went at once 
for letters, and found eleven delightful ones, and read them in 
this wonderful cathedral. . . . The.next morning I attended 
service, and for the first time in my life I enjoyed a Roman 
Catholic service. The loveliest of cathedrals was crowded, the 
audience being composed chiefly of men. It was a full choral 
service, but with no choir, the singing all done by the congrega- 
tion—the men; if the women sang, they made no impression— 
and such splendid, hearty, responsive singing I never heard, be- 
fore, led by the superb organ. They were all standing, and 
would occasionally walk about and change their positions. They 
had no books, and seemed to know the services by heart; but 
they sang with such a might, and as if they enjoyed it, at the 
same time were so devout, the volume of sound being immense, 
and almost like thunder; and over them all, through the lovely 
windows, the sun streamed down, making the scene too inde- 
scribably wonderful for any poor American to attempt to depict. 
It was one, however, that will be stamped upon her memory for 
ever. 





A CONVERSION. 


THE saying that “All roads lead to Rome” has received a 
remarkable confirmation in the recent conversion of Mr. Kegan 
Paul to the Catholic Church. A disciple of Mr. Charles Kingsley 
—and such Mr. Paul was in former times—cannot be expected 
to have had any tendency towards the church; in fact, Mr. 
Kingsley’s influence led in just the opposite direction; and Mr, 
Paul, after being extremely broad as a churchman, finally re- 
nounced Anglican orders and became almost an agnostic. He 
went into business as a publisher, and is now the head of the 
well-known firm of Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. Several 
remarkable articles on Gardinal Newman written by him a short 
time ago made Catholics hope that the writer would be led to 
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embrace the faith, and this hope has now been realized, That 
satisfaction to his own mind which he himself has found will, 
we feel sure, lead him to help others by placing at the service 
of the church and of the many who are inquiring for the truth 
that knowledge of the theological thought of the passing generation 
—in which he is said to surpass all other living men—and the 
way he was, through it, led to the old faith. 


THE EXISTENCE OF MIRACLES. 


THE Sritish Weekly—one of the ablest and most open-minded 
of the Protestant religious journals—speaking of Hume’s argu- 
ment against miracles, an argument which, it says, has been a 
thousand times refuted, proceeds as follows: 


“This reasoning has still a mighty hold. . . . If it does 
not grow stronger by time, at least the mists thicken as we leave 
behind us the years which our Saviour chose. In their darkness 
may be room for explanations we cannot even guess at. Is not 
the true answer to all such doubts a denial of the assertion that 
miracles have ceased, and an appeal to the standing miracle of 
the church ?” 


It is pleasing to find what seems so full a recognition of what 
Catholics have always maintained—the impossibility of limiting 
the existence of miracles to one single portion of the church’s his- 
tory, and the evidently supernatural character of the church in 
our own times as a divine institution; and, further, that the per- 
ception of this may, for a certain number of minds, be a neces- 
sary condition for the recognition of the divine character of Chris- 
tianity itself, it being impossible as the years roll on for men to 
stretch across the ever-widening chasm for cogent, convincing 
proofs of events which took place an ever-increasing number of 
years ago. These considerations should, if well weighed and pon- 
dered, lead the writer in the British Weekly and his readers to 
the church which has always insisted upon their truth. 
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PHASES OF THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. 


AT the present time England and its colonies are greatly 
disturbed by labor questions. There were 2,000 strikes last 
year in the United Kingdom, 45 new unions were formed, and 
72 this year. Strikes have been very frequent and of a serious 
character, involving large numbers of men and most important 
industries. It is, however, to the new projects and schemes 
of the workingman, and to what the future portends, that the 
public interest is attached rather than to what the past has 
produced. These schemes threaten the uprooting of the pres- 
ent social organization; nor can they be dismissed as vision- 
ary and unlikely of realization; for power now is in the 
hands of the classes to whom they offer the most powerful in- 
ducements, and who, at the same time, are the least able te 
weigh the ultimate consequences both to themselves and to 
the community. 

In fact, the labor question is the most pressing and urgent 
question of the day. A new school of unionists has arisen. 
The primary distinction between the new and the old school is, 
that the latter embraced only skilled workmen—the “ aristoc- 
racy of labor,” as James Burns phrases it. The new consists of 
the residuum, of the men whose only capital is the physical ca- 
pacity of manual labor. They have hitherto been without organ- 
ization. Last year, however, a union was formed of the laborers 
on the London docks and wharves, and the strike which para- 
lyzed the trade of London for several weeks was the result. 
The success of this strike has led to the extension of the move- 
ment, although the mere fact that at last it has proved possible 
for unskilled labor to make its power felt is not without signifi- 
cance. The dockers soon discovered, however, that the power 
of their union depended upon the exclusion from employment of 
all non-unionists—the “ black-legs,” or, as they are called in 
America, the “scabs.” To secure this was the object of the 
Southampton strike—a strike which failed. In other cases the 
attempts have been more successful. Still, the battle has by no 
means been won so far. The English law against “picketing,” 
while it is by no means stringent, nevertheless forms a_ barrier 
to the effectual means which the unionists wish to take in order 
to exclude non-unionists from work; and at the last Trades- 
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Union Congress, held in Liverpool, a resolution demanding its 
repeal was carried. What is worthy of note, then, is this: that 
the laborers, skilled and unskilled alike, claim to exclude, by the 
peaceable means at present allowed, from the power of earning 
their bread all who are not willing to join their respective 
unions, and that the unionists: are determined to remove all le- 
gal obstacles to the effectual attainment of this end. We do not 
stop to discuss the justice of this, our object being at present 
merely to place before our readers an account of the state of 
the questions which are being discussed by practical men. 

All non-unionists are to be excluded from work; therefore 
ali who wish to work must join the union. The amount of work, 
however, is limited, and, unfortunately, the number of unskilled 
workmen is, if not unlimited, at all events larger than there is 
employment for. If all are admitted to the union unionists 
themselves will be without work. Hence we have the next step, 
which is, that after the number admitted to the union is sufficient 
to perform the work to be done, the door of entry into the 
union is to be shut. Large numbers of men may, consequently, 
find themselves in this position: they are not to be allowed to 
work if they are not members of the union, and they cannot be- 
come members of the union because the union already. has its 
full membership. 

What, then, is to become of the unfortunate men who are 
thus to be left in the cold? Have the unionists, skilled and un- 
skilled, any concern for them; or are they as hard-hearted and 
selfish. as the capitalist and employer? The case of the would- 
be unionist has not been neglected in the plans under discussion ; 
and here we come to those plans which we have already referred 
to as atfecting the whole organization of society. The first step 
in this matter is the passing of an eight-hour law. By this 
means they hope to secure employment for more men and 
thereby to reduce the number of the unemployed. The new 
unionism is earnest in: promoting the passing of such an act; and, 
inthe last congress at Liverpool, already mentioned, by a narrow 
majority the parliamentary committee was instructed to prepare 
and promote in Parliament an eight-hour law. The majority, 
however, was narrow, and the plan is meeting with decided op- 
position from many of the old trade unions. Mr. Birtwistle, the: 
representative of the Lancashire textile unions, resigned his place 
on the parliamentary committee in consequence of the passing 
of this: instruction; and it is not impossible that the opposition 
may result in the abandonment of the meetings of the congress ; 
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hence the hoped-for diminution of the number of the unemployed 
by this means is, to say the least, very doubtful. 

But, even if this act should be passed, there would be a large 
number of men. left without employment. What is to become 
of them? Has their case been overlooked? By no means; the 
new unionists have provided for them; or, rather, the community 
is to provide for them. Those whe cannot get into the unions 
are to be supported by the state; not in idleness, but by the 
opening of workshops and by public works of various kinds. By 
this means all who are able to work are to be employed—at a 
less wage, we presume, than could be obtained by the lowest 
mechanical laborer; for, otherwise, the state established work 
would be the most attractive. On whom the rates are to be 
levied to pay for this work; where a market is to be found 
for the products of the state industry, are questions which the 
new unionists have not, so far as we are aware, answered. 
But that those plans have been adopted by men who have 
votes and are gaining adherents day by day renders the con- 
sideration of their wisdom a matter of duty on the part of those 
who have to guide and influence others. These questions are, 
not whether men have a right to form unions for the protection 
of their interests—for this is conceded by all—but whether union- 
ists have a right effectually to prevent non-unionists from work- 
ing? whether the state ought to regulate the hours of labor ?° 
whether the state ought to provide employment for its members ? 
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TALK ABOUT NEW BOOKS. 


THE most beautiful story that has fallen under our notice 
for many a day is Mr. Alfred St. .Johnston’s romance, A South- 
Sea Lover (New York: Macmillan & Co.) To a charm of ex- 
pression which challenges comparison with that of Pierre Loti 
at his best, it adds that of a pure and poetic sentiment in which 
there is nothing akin to the Frenchman’s cynical immorality. 
The scene is laid in an atoll, or coral island, belonging to the 
Polynesian group, and the time is seventy years since—a period 
antedating the arrival of missionaries, but in which the old sav- ~ 
age “religion of cruelty, blood, and threat” had begun to change 
into something more ideal, milder, and more spiritual. Christian 
North, a young English sailor of heroic bodily mould and a 
half-poetic, mystic turn of mind, without friends or kindred in 
his own land, is the first white man that the Omedns have ever 
seen. He is brought to the island by one of themselves, Soma, 
a “noble savage,” in whom the soul of Chateaubriand would 
have delighted. 

Mr. St. Johnston’s story being a romance, not a novel, there 
is no conventional unfitness in the manner of Christian’s coming. 
Though unheralded to himself, it is the result of a prophetic 
quest made for him by Soma. The young Polynesian had been 
bound in the closest friendship to a man of his own race who 
had fallen at his side in battle and been instantly avenged. But 
after Maraki’s death nothing was any longer beautiful to Soma; 
nowhere could he find joy. And, seeking a remedy for his 
grief at the hands of the prophetess of the tribe, he had been 
told to journey far 


“to the land of the Papalangi” [white men] “where the sky- 
flowers sink into the sea. There, in that white land, your friend 
will be waiting for you. He will not know Soma, but Soma 
will know him, for he is tall—tall as Ekoe; his eyes are like 
the sea at noon and his hair is like the color of the Aamari flower. 
When many moons are past, and Soma’s face is turned to- 
wards Oméo, then will he find the friend who will do the blood 
oath with him.” 


So, having found each other, and something in Christian’s 
soul echoing the voice that speaks to him through Soma’s, the 
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two desert the whaling-vessel in which Christian has been im- 
pressed, and swim to land whence Soma knows his way to his 
own island. He is the son of a chief, and for his old father’s 
sake Christian is received into the tribe, and before long enters 
willingly into the sacred engagement with Soma which is known 
as the oath of blood brotherhood. The scene in which is de- 
scribed the interfusion of their life-currents well deserves the 
author’s own qualification of the rite, as ‘‘at once barbaric and 
savagely poetic.” When he had gone through it, it seemed to 
Christian 


“that those few drops of alien blood in his veins were al- 
ready acting as a ferment, and producing a strange, subtle, 
savage change in him; and, without thinking of it, he felt, 
with an absolute conviction, that a new, mysterious tie had been 
created between them that was irrevocably binding.” 


The engagement the two men had just made, says the au- 
thor, who seems to have known Polynesian life and manners 
well—his ““Oméo” is, perhaps, intended for the island known to 
geographers as Nihau, or Oneehow—“ is a vow taken by Polyne- 
sians when inspired—as it is well known they sometimes are 
—by that heroic old-time sentiment of friendship in which en- 
tire self-abnegation is normal and expected, and _ sacrifice of 
time, tastes, passion, wealth, and even life is not unusual.” 
Men who are ofa-namu, ‘“blood-brothers,” are two men no long- 
er, but only one in the eyes of those who know their bond. 

The Oméans belong to the Malayan Polynesians. They 
are a fine race physically, and are intellectually far superior 
to the other native race, the Papuans. Christian finds himself 
at home and happy with them. Their religion interests him; he 
sees in it traces which remind him of the Christianity in which 
he had been bred. Christian is an Englishman—his religion is 
fragmentary at best—but gradually he tries to insinuate ‘“ some 
of the nobler truths that he himself accepted” into the minds of 
Soma and of Utamé, the girl for whom he presently conceives 
a love which works in him the great change thus described: 


“He felt this change himself in many ways, but particularly 
in the curious alteration in his feelings for other women. All 
men, as males, love all women—unless old and ugly—but there 
comes a time, or should do, when each man loves one woman 
only, and with a// his heart. There should be another word for 
this love, which may be of the same great genus as the first, but 
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which is most certainly of another species altogether. Then other 
women fade, as such, and have no power of feminine attraction 
for that one man. It was this change that had befallen Chris- 
tian.” 

The peculiarity in the Oméan religion which struck Christian 
as at once most strange and most familiar, was their thorough 
understanding of “the theory of atonement ”—of vicarious self- 
sacrifice. ‘It was this that lay at the root of all their human 
sacrifices.”’ Young men had sometimes been known to immolate 
themselves to save the life of a well-beloved chief; women to 
win back their lovers from the disease or death supposed to be 
inflicted by offended deities. Another peculiarity known here, as 
throughout the whole circle of these islands, is the system of tabu, 
or taboo, as it is more commonly written, by which any thing or 
person is made sacred, and safeguarded from profane ownership or 
touch. In these two vital points of Oméan religion lie the two 
keys which unlock the twin mysteries of love and friendship 
which belong to Christian’s story. Utamé, the girl whom he 
loves, has been under ¢adu since her birth to a son of the chief 
of a neighboring tribe whom she has never seen. Their mutual 
love and their marriage must, therefore, be a secret which none 
but Soma shares. The story of it, with its strange, savage charm ; 
the flight of Christian and Utamé to the volcanic mountain where 
the witch, Venga, lives when their secret is in danger—a flight 
which recalls that of Atala and his Indian maiden without its 
sadness—the royal fighting between the rival tribes; Utamé’s 
defence of her freedom and her purity against Tama-iru; the self- 
immolation of Soma to save Christian, doomed to be thrown liv- 
ing into the seething crater of the volcano as a sacrifice to the 
god he has offended by breaking the girl’s sabu—all these tempt 
to retelling and to longer quotations than we have space for. 
Our regret is the less, since, while the plot, the incidents, and the 
motive of the romance all are tinged with the mystery and re- 
moteness of the scene where it is laid, the manner in which it is 
written, and the purity with which even savage life is viewed, 
permit us to recommend it highly. One further extract we make, 
as a possible contribution to that “Science of Dreams” desider- 
ated by a writer in a late number of The Lyceum: 


“The whole town slept—husbands and wives, youths and maid- 
ens, old men and children, each with his true self before himself, 
waiting, grinning grimly, to be recognized. We are told that we 
must know ourselves. Philosophers preach it, and men say the 
lesson is too hard to be learned, or the riddle too dark to be 
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solved. Yet there is a way of gaining that knowledge that is 
not too difficult. Remember in the morning the dreams of the 
night, and what you are in them know yourself truly to be. It 
is the real ‘you’ who thinks and acts in them, undisguised by 
any self-made, self-placed mask. You do not do all the foolish 
things or the wicked ones that you act in dreams, because, and 
only because, you are never in the ®€ircumstances of the dream 
surroundings; but all the potentialities for good or ill are in the 
waking man as strongly as in the dream one. The spirit which 
informs the sleeper and the waker are alike, but in sleep it is not 
controlled by fear or reason or other considerations which in 
part restrain it when awake. Could all a man’s dreams be known, 
we should know him for what he is; to ourselves our dreams are 
plain, and we can in them. recognize ourselves for what we are. 
In dreams no bold man .is ever timid, no coward ever brave; 
the mean man ¢annot dream that he is generous, nor the noble 
that he is base.” 


Another book which we may recommend, especially to young 
readers, and with the pleasant certainty that they will endorse 
the commendation, is Mrs. Clara Louise Burnham’s Mistress of 
Beech Knoll (Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
It is an advance upon another of her novels, Young Maids and 
Old, for which we said a kindly word some months ago. The 
present tale is entirely wholesome in its matter, its style, and the 
feeling which pervades it. Perhaps there are not many Phyllis 
Flowers near Boston, but it would be a very good thing to mul- 
tiply their like there and elsewhere, and good models are con- 
ducive to good copies. The tone of the story is religious with- 
out cant, and lively without slang;. while its fulness is compassed 
without the aid of padding, ‘“analysis,’?,or sermonizing. And yet 
it conducts three pairs of true lovers—one of which is composed 
of a married minister and a snowy-haired old maid who was his 
flame in youth—to a happy ending, while adhering closely to 
the spirit of the motto from Tennyson which illuminates the 
title-page: “ Love can love but once a life.” Mrs. Burnham’s 
treatment of the situation she has contrived for Rebecca and the 
Reverend Philip Terriss is especially commendable. Not more 
than one novelist in ten of those whose work calls for considera- 
tion on the score of merit, would have been likely to extricate 
either hero or heroine from it with credit to themselves or to the 
chronicler of their trials. Mrs. Burnham, however, has brought 
Rebeeca out of it with flying colors; and if Philip, when com- 
pared with her, shows only second best, that is natural in a good 
woman’s novel. Still, we incline to disagree with Rebecca, and, 
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we suppose, with Mrs. Burnham, in holding that Philip’s mar- 
riage, though contracted under a sense of duty, was not a mis- 
take. It is a mistake for any man or woman to marry with 
their eyes wide open to the fact that the love they sacredly 
promise is not in their power to give. Not only that, but it is a 
mistake sure to incur heavy penalties in “the life that now is.” 
There are some very essential lessons on marriage which the 
ministers of that sacrament, the female ones especially, need to 
learn and to put into practice if the race is to be perceptibly 
elevated by the process which Professor A. R. Wallace has just 
been calling, in Zhe Fortnightly, ‘Human Selection.” According 
to him it is to the women of the future that we may most con- 
fidently look for the much-to-be-desired amelioration of many of 
the evils which now afflict humanity. If they can rise to the 
emergency, and answer to the demand made upon them by an 
intelligent. understanding of the problems to be solved and a 
thorough appreciation of the potentialities enfolded in their pow- 
er of choice, he thinks the future may be better than the present 
or the past. With some modifications we incline to accept that view. 
Christian women above all, in a period when drunkenness and 
lust are appalling by the social ravages they make, need to learn 
what virtue lies in a choice well made, what power there is in 
steadfast, though passive, resistance to evil, what sacredness at- 
taches to the life of which they guard the portals, what honor 
they do to love when they fly with horror from its bestial imita- 
tion: If the daughter of Eve has lain under a curse, the daugh- 
ter of Mary has had it more truly lifted from her shoulders than 
she has sometimes been aware of. She has been restored to her 
original position as a help meet for man. But she will never 
help him to rise by condescending too far toward the level of 
corrupted nature. 

From Darkness to Light, or, the Basilisk’s Love, by Henry 
P. Stephens and Warham St. Leger (Chicago and New York: 
Rand & McNally), notwithstanding its stunning title, will be 
found interesting by those readers who like a clearly-defined 
plot and plenty of incident, but are so well-minded as to prefer 
this solid dish without any of the fashionable French sauce 
piquanie. The book is clean. It is an English story whose 
scene is laid near London, at first in an asylum for the blind 
and afterwards at ‘Hanover Lodge,” a house full of trap-doors, 
sliding stair-cases, terrible cellars, and other properties which 
might have been borrowed from Mrs. Anne Radcliffe. The hero 
is a blind man whose affliction—befalling him, in the first place, 
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as the result of a nervous strain—is suddenly removed during a 
thunder-storm, which somehow gives the fillip needed to restore’ 
his optic nerve to its normal condition. But as he finds himself 
immediately after his restoration in a place where it seems to 
him that his safety, and perhaps his life, depend on keeping 
those around him in ignorance of the fact that he can see, he 
preserves his secret. The story is unpretentious but correct in 
style, and may be called clever in point of construction as well 
as in its power to awaken and concentrate interest. But as this 
interest depends upon the ingenuity of the plot and the sympa- 
thetic thrills of trepidation with which the reader follows the 
hero “ up-stairs, down-stairs, and through the lady’s chamber,” 
it is only fair to mark the book innocuous and so leave it. 

Mr. M. M. Ballou has just given to the public another of 
those records of his peregrinations about the planet by which he 
is trying to establish a valid claim to be considered a producer 
of values in the world’s workshop. As whoever likes may learn 
from the pages of his last volume, Aztec Land (Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), he feels an instinctive aversion 
when in the vicinity of ‘‘non-producers,” arising, one inclines to 
fancy, from a well-founded dread that he may in the end be 
classed among them—like one who shudders because he is tread- 
ing upon his own grave. His present effort did not cost him 
much labor, and will neither enhance his reputation among the 
judicious nor be of great service to those in search of trustworthy 
information about Mexico. Mr. Ballou did a great deal of his 
sight-seeing through the windows of a Pullman car, and seems to 
have got up his historical and archeological science at the same 
time, and in a like perfunctory manner. 

We take it that his object was to produce a salable book to 
put upon the Boston market, and to do so at the least possible 
expense of time and labor. Hence he made a bid for the suffrages 
of that provincial class of readers typified by the Boston “loyal 
women,” who have rushed into notoriety by publicly offending 
the convictions and attempting to deny the equal rights of their 
Catholic fellow-citizens. He strikes his dominant note on the first 
page, and ‘hammers away at it persistently until the last one. 
He says in his opening paragraph that we know little in this 
country about a neighboring republic which rivals France and 
Italy in natural picturesqueness, “and nearly equals them in 
historic interest.” The assumed fact in this last statement is 
new indeed, and so important, if true, that if Mr. Ballou could 
manage to substantiate it, it would then be in order to congra- 
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tulate him upon having effectually extricated himself from the 
class of pretended workers and “non-producers.” We should 
be glad to see ‘him devote his remaining years to a field so emi- 
nently untouched as this would seem to be, now that he has cast 
aside as worthless all attempts antedating those of “‘ United States 
Commissioner William Eleroy Curtis,” that parochial sceptic, R. 
A. Wilson, Charles Lempriére, David A. Wells, and “ Rev. J. N. 
McCarty, D.D.” 

The present ignorance of the “average American” concerning 
Mexican history—in spite of Prescott and Janvier—arises, if we 
may credit Mr. Ballou, from: the fact that his “information con- 
cerning the early inhabitants comes almost solely through the 
writings of irresponsible monks and priests, who could neither see 
nor represent anything relative to an idolatrous people save in 
accordance with the special interests of their own church; or 
from Spanish chroniclers who had never set foot upon the terri- 
tory of which they wrote, and who consequently repeated with 
heightened color the legends, traditions, and exaggerations of 
others.” Set a thief to catch a thief, say we. “Irresponsible” 
is a good word in this connection and in the mouth of Mr. 
Ballou. To whom, excepting his publisher and his own easy 
conscience, is he responsible for the tissue of malevolent misrep- 
resentation of the Catholic Church and her ministers which runs 
like an open sewer through his book from end to end? Not a 
chapter is free from it; hardly shall one escape it in any 
three consecutive pages. The writer was evidently predetermined 
in his scunner at the priesthood. We will not call it hatred, for 
Mr. Ballou lacks the straightforwardness necessary to that “good 
hater” whom most of us emulate Dr. Johnson in having at least 
a sneaking kindness for. It is something meaner than hatred 
which makes this person so careful never to let slip from his pen 
a word which might redound to the credit of the Mexican cler- 
gy, that even when his “history” demands a passing recogni- 
tion of ‘the patriot Hidalgo,” ‘the Washington of Mexico, as he 
is called,” he contrives to evade so good an occasion to add to 
the facts in possession of the very “ average Americans” whom 
he is addressing, that Hidalgo was a faithful and heroic priest. 
He finds it more congenial—and, doubtless, more profitable—to 
pepper his pages with catch-penny phrases—emulous in this, at 
least, of the methods of getting gold out of Mexico which he 
decries in the early chroniclers he wishes to discredit. Could 
they have invented more “ whoppers” about the Aztec sacrifices 
than he has done about “ indulgences bartered and sold to mon- 
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eyed sinners nearly every hour of the day,” and the crafty 
schemes by which, when a peon has earned “ten or fifteen cents 
a day, and travelled fifty or sixty miles on foot to do it,” . 
“the probability is that the priest will get one-half this pit- 
tance”? Could they have romanced about the wealth-producing 
powers of the country more effectively than he has done in 
bringing his mathematical mind to bear upon the sums extracted 
from the superstitious by a single priest by the “lucrative farce” 
of saying Masses for the souls in purgatory? Attached to the 
cathedral in the city of Mexico he found a chapel devoted to 
the Holy Souls, and says he was told that the “branch of busi- 
ness” to which it is devoted is “to pray the good God to re- 
lease the souls from purgatory!” And then he goes on in this 
fashion : 


“ One Concha, a priest who carried on this lucrative farce 
until he was eighty-seven years old, died so long ago as 1755, 
having, as the church record shows, ‘celebrated’ over forty-five 
thousand masses in his time; the amount of cash received for 
the same is not set down. As the priests do nothing on credit, 
officiating at marriages or funerals, selling indulgences, or per- 
forming masses for cash only, this good man must have realized 
for his services in the aggregate, at the very lowest reasonable 
estimate, about one million dollars”! 


We entreat Mr. Ballou to believe two things: one is that he 
must have viewed the “church record” by proxy, in this case, in 
the same manner as he did the silver mines at Zacatecas, and has 
peen misinformed as to the number of Padre Concha’s Masses; 
and the other is, that he estimates the honorarium a trifle too 
high. If Padre Concha had been ordained at twenty-three, the 
earliest canonical age, and had then gone on saying one Mass 
every day and three every Christmas until he was eighty-seven, 
he could not have celebrated more than twenty-three thousand 
four hundred and eighty-eight. Impossible to crowd more than 
three hundred and sixty-five days into any year, or more than 
one Mass into a day, if a man is stationed—as Padre Concha ap- 
pears to have been—at a chapel endowed by some pious founder. 
Even if he had had several stations to attend to, like some of 
our American priests in scantily-settled country distriets, he could 
not have managed to celebrate more than one on week-days and 
two on Sundays. And as to the stipend, the Talker remembers, 
as a case in point, once offering a poor priest, in a land far re- 
mote from this, a coin which was worth a little more than a 
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dollar, asking at the same time for a Requiem Mass. ‘ What 
will keep a man for one day” is the rule in any country, and 
we suppose Mr. Ballou seldom gets through the twenty-four 
hours on a dollar and a quarter. The old priest—who was en- 
tirely dependent on his offertory, and who lived on five dollars a 
week when his flock was generous, and on three or less when 
their funds were low—put his hand in his pocket and drew out 
half the sum in change. “ But I was told that this was the 
usual sum.” ‘Tut! tut!” he said; “that was a mistake. I 
never take but half that—but since you insist, I will say two.” 
Fortunately for human nature, priests like that outnumber de- 
famers like Mr. Ballou in a proportion practically infinite. 
Nevertheless, and to be just, it must be said that Mr. Ballou’s 
book is readable. He has an easy and correct style, and what 
he saw for himself in the fields and roadways and market-places 
he has put with some picturesque force upon his pages. “But 
it must be added, that as what is new in his book is a shade 
worse than simply untrue, so what is good in it needed no re- 
telling, for the very excellent reason that it had already been 
better told, and that very recently, and by more than one ob- 
server better qualified, less indolent, and more candid than he. 
Not of Her Father's Race, by William T. Meredith (New 
York: Cassell’s), though it presents no serious claim to con- 
sideration from the literary side, is, nevertheless, a forcible pic- 
ture of certain aspects of. American life, both North and South. 
They are not attractive aspects which the author has elected 
to consider in either section. His heroine has a few drops of 
African blood in her veins, being the daughter of a free octo- 
roor. and a Virginian of good family. She might have been 
their legitimate daughter but for the iniquitous law of their 
State, which provides that “If any white person intermarry with 
a colored person, or any colored person intermarry with a white 
person, he shall be confined in the penitentiary not less than 
two years nor more than five years.” James Anderson, forbid- 
den under this penalty to marry the girl who pleased him best, 
lived with her, notwithstanding, until her death, and afterwards 
made such a home as was possible for him for their child. A 
sudden turn of fortune released him from the poverty and public 
contempt which attended his conduct in Virginia, and coming to 
New York, he blossomed into a phenomenally successful. operator 
in stocks. He had sent his daughter to a Northern school, and, 
as there was nothing in her appearance to indicate the negro 
strain, her beauty and her father’s millions conspire to make her 
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a great success when she comes out in New York society. Among 
her suitors the one man whom she loves enough to trust with 
the secret of her birth is not equal to the test her candor im- 
poses; while the man whom she accepts without giving him her 
confidence, throws her over, not on account of her blood, but be- 
cause she is involved in the pecuniary ruin which his own ras- 
cality has brought on her father. The story is throughout strin- 
gent in its demands upon the reader’s sympathies and sense of 
justice, while the catastrophe with which it ends is of unrelieved 
gloom. The only bright spot in the picture is that made by 
the figure of the little Northern woman, Miss Gillingham, who 
has devoted her life to the education of the freed blacks in Vir- 
ginia. It is to her, who has been her sole true friend, that the 
hapless Jennie Anderson is returning when she meets her ter- 
rible death. 

The Anglomaniacs (New York: Cassell’s) is a clever skit at 
certain obtrusive follies of a class of moneyed New-Yorkers. Its 
anonymous author is believed to be a woman and to reside in 
Boston. The story is amusing, and has a flavor in which the 
rank pungency of ‘‘ Tne Duchess” seems to be blended with the 
more subtle zest peculiar to Mr. Howells. 

A novel by an author whose name is new to us, Harriet 
Riddle Davis, Gilbert Elgar's Son (New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons), is one of those signs of the times which cannot multi- 
ply too rapidly to please people who believe that a complete 
appreciation by women of their own powers, duties, and respon- 
sibilities is the lever most essential to bring up the social level. 
It is a tale of contemporary life among the Quakers of Maryland, 
descendants of the adherents of George Fox who found a shel- 
ter under Lord Baltimore’s wing when denied one elsewhere on 
American shores. Their homely, thrifty, peaceful ways, broaden- 
ing now to admit of dancing and fox-hunting and gear more 
fashionable than that of olden times for the younger Friends, are 
very pleasantly described. The men of the story, Gilbert and 
Dick Elgar and Jared Comly, are well done, especially the lat- 
ter. But the feature of the book is Robin, Gilbert Elgar's 
daughter-son—“ all the daughters of her father’s house, and all 
the brothers too.” There is something very taking in the pre- 
sentation the author makes of her, from the time of her escape 
from “ First-Day Meeting,’ as a child of ten, until the day 
when—a self-poised, self-reliant woman, who has realized the as- 
pirations of her childhood and been son and daughter also to 
her parents, studying and working as a man should, yet keep- 
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ing her womanhood intact and lofty—she gives herself to a man 
who is worthy of her. This novel is one for which we are 
glad to express hearty admiration. It embodies almost all that 
-we could desire as the ideal of a high-minded, broadly-edu- 
cated, well-principled American woman. It voices in a digni- 
fied, self-contained manner, which we cannot praise beyond its 
deserts, the growing tendency of good women to demand 
equality with men before the law. They have long more than 
earned it by the patience with which they have, as a rule, borne 
an undue share of the burdens imposed by a high sense of 
duty. We commend Robin Elgar’s career to the attention of 
our young women as a model worthy of careful study. 


I.—DE PHILOSOPHIA MORALI.* 


F. Russo’s Compendium of Logic and Metaphysics has been out 
for several years and has approved itself as a text-book not 
surpassed by any other compendium in use. The present vol- 
ume is a companion to the first, and similar to it in respect 
to accuracy of doctrine, method of arrangement, style, and 
adaptation to the use of college classes. It has the advantage 
of an application of the principles of ethics—as they are ex- 
posed in the older manuals of established reputation—to some 
more recent controversies. We turn with special interest to the 
treatment of the vital question concerning the right of prop- 
erty. F. Russo defines the right of property as “a right in 
a thing extending itself to every use and disposal of it, ac- 
cording to the choice of the owner, to the exclusion of others.” 
He distinguishes between the right ¢o property and the right 
of property. The first is a general moral capacity of acquir- 
ing ownership, not implying actual possession of anything in 
particular. This is a right innate in human nature and the 
same in all men. The capacity of acquiring property needs 
to be reduced to act by the acquisition of proprietorship over 
certain determinate things, which is the right of property. To 
establish this right some adventitious fact is necessary, since ac- 
tual possession of property in the concrete does not pertain to 
the native condition of man, or arise immediately from his 
congenital capacity of acquiring it. But, since acquiring prop- 
erty is an actuation of a natural right, the right of property is 
sanctioned by the natural law. 

F. Russo reconciles this proposition—that the right of prop- 


* De Philosophia Morali Prelectiones, N. Russo,S.J. Benziger Brothers. 1890. 
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erty is derived from the law of nature—with the dictum of 
those scholastic doctors who derive it from the law of nations 
in the following way: 

By the law of nations, in this connection, they intend 
those conclusions from the first principles of natural law which 
are universally admitted and common to all nations. In the 
words of St. Thomas (2, 2due, q. 97, a. 3): “ guod naturalis ra- 
tio inter omnes homines constituit, td apud omnes gentes custo- 
ditur, vocaturque jus gentium.” 

The principle thus laid down is easily applied to property 
in land, the refutation of the theories of Henry George, and 
the demolition of the doctrines of Socialism and Communism. 

This may. serve as a specimen of F. Russo’s treatment of 
ethical questions. 

He has well accomplished a very difficult task, for which 
his experience as a teacher has prepared him as no mere 
study of books in the closet could do: the task of putting 
into a small compass, concisely and clearly, the extensive sub- 
ject-matter of the science of ethics in a manner suited to 
the classes of young collegians and to their private use. The 
entire text-book of philosophy being now completed, it will, 
doubtless, be generally adopted in those colleges where Latin 
is the language of instruction. We do not know of any man- 
ual which, in our opinion, is to be preferred to this excellent 
work of F. Russo. Not only so, but, as a distinguished pro- 
fessor of the Catholic University remarked to us, those who 
are engaged in the study and teaching of philosophy will de- 
rive profit from its perusal. 


2.—BEFORE OUR LORD CAME; THE LIFE OF OUR LORD.* 


Lady Kerr has given us a valuable book. The Old Testament 
history is replete with stories which may interest the young if 
told them in a suitable manner. If you interest the child and 
fix his attention it is an easy matter to instruct him. Lady 
Kerr has taken the chief characters of the Old Testament and 
given their histories in such a way as to interest any intelligent 
child. Of the importance of a knowledge of Old Testament his- 
tory there can be no doubt. The heroes of those olden times— 

* Before Our Lord Came, An Old Testament History for Young Children. By Lady 
Amabel Kerr. London: Burns & Oates; New York: Catholic Publication Society Co. 

The Life of Our Lord. Prepared chiefly in the words of the Gospel for use in schools. 


By T. Murphy, Master of the Practising School, St. Mary’s Training College, Hammersmith, 
London: Burns & Oates; New York: Catholic Publication Society Co, 
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men and women such as Joseph, Jacob, Saul and David, Sam- 
son, Daniel, Ruth and Esther and Judith—types, very often, of 
what was to be in our Lord’s time, should be familiar personages 
to every child. History told in stories to children lingers in the 
memory. So when the child has grown to the mature years 
of manhood and come to read and study for himself or to hear 
sermons these very same stories will enable him to understand 
more fully and appreciate better the full plan of man’s redemp- 
tion. It becomes an intelligent Christian to take God’s holy 
word—the history of the old dispensation and the new—the Old 
Testament and the Gospels, and to read them, and to do so often. 
They never fail to interest an earnest, sincere, intelligent mind. 
If, when a child, one has received such instructions as this little 
book contains, he would in after years find a greater pleasure 
and profit in reading the history of God’s dealings with the Jew- 
ish people than he otherwise would. Lady Kerr has done her 
work well. The story of Samson and that of Ruth, the Den of 
Lions, and especially the beautiful story of Tobias and the 
Angel, are admirably told. 

As the complement of Lady Kerr’s book Messrs. Burns & 
Oates offer us Mr. Murphy’s Life of Our Lord, so told that 
young children may understand and study it for themselves. 
Mr. Murphy adopted a wise plan in using the language of 
the Gospels. We fancy it was no easy task to do so and yet 
keep in view that his readers are young children. However, he 
has carefully done his work and, to our thinking, succeeded well. 
In all our controversy on the school question we lay great stress 
on the necessity of a moral education as well as a mental edu- 
cation. Here is a little book that will place the very foundation 
of such an education. The book contains thirty-nine short chap- 
ters and, in all, less than one hundred pages. We recommend 
this and the other little book herein noticed to all who have the 
education of young children at heart, especially to teachers of 
Christian doctrine classes and to parents. 


3.—PRACTICAL, SANITARY, AND ECONOMIC COOKING.* 


In 1888 Mr. Henry Lamb, of Rochester, New York, offered 
for that year, through the American Public Health Association, 
two prizes on the following subject: Practical, sanitary, and eco- 
nomic cooking adapted to persons of moderate and small means. 


* Practical, Sanitary, and Economic Cooking. Adapted to persons of small and moderate 
means. By Mrs. Mary Hinman Abel. The Lamb Prize Essay. Published by the American 
Public Health Association. 
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Mrs. Abel’s effort was the result of this offer. A more complete 
and intelligent essay could hardly have been written on the sub- 
ject given. There are many women who have the care of 
households whose means are “small and moderate.”’ who would 
find the essay of great service. But the trouble is how to get 
the information here conveyed to those who most need it—the 
wife of the mechanic and the wife of the day-laborer? In New 
York City the daughters, especially of workmen, mechanics, and 
day-laborers, are frequently entirely ignorant of domestic duties. 
They have never been taught and have not the time to learn. 
They are employed in stores and factories. The assistance they 
give the mother in the preparation of the meals and in the pur- 
chase of the food is almost zz/. When they come to marry, and 
are placed in charge of a household, they are, through ignorance 
of domestic duties, of which cooking stands almost first, actually 
unfit for the position. What is true of New York City is also 
true of our other cities and of manufacturing towns. Now, if the 
American Public Health Association will devise means of con- 
veying the information of this most excellent essay to the 
mothers and daughters who live in city tenements they will com- 
plete their good work. We strongly recommend the book. It is 
thorough, scientific, specific in detail, written in terse English, and 
in a pleasing style. The writer of this notice during the past- 
summer had opportunity of looking into the homes of people 
who live in crowded tenements in New York City. There is 
need of reform. That reform in the preparing of the people’s 
food must have place in their housing. Not so much to the 
people who live in these so-called homes as to the men who 
build and rent them must attention be first directed, and to the 
laws which permit them to be built and rented as they are. 
What would Mrs. Abel do with her nice recipes in a kitchen 
which is bed-room, dining-room, s/eeping-room all in one, and, 
besides, dark and damp and without ventilation ? 


4.—REFERENCE HAND-BOOK.* 


This book is not worthy of its publishers. It is incomplete 
and inaccurate, and attempts in a ridiculously small space to 
cover a large field. Among other things it seems to aim at 
giving a summary of the genealogies of the noble families of 
England, past and present. There are at the present time at 
least five hundred of these families; fewer than one hundred 


* Reference Hand-Book for Readers, Students, and Teachers of English History. By E. H. 
Gurney. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
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are included in this book. If the work is limited to families 
who are conspicuous in history why are Lord Palmerston and 
Earl Grey, for example, omitted and the Marquis of West- 
minster inserted? This last is an example of the incomplete- 
tess of the work, for it is not stated that the present Marquis 
of Westminster was created Duke of Westminster in 1874. 
Some families are traced to our own days; others, still exist- 
ing, are left suspended. Of the Earls of Huntington, for ex- 
ample, the last named is the fifth earl, who died in 1643; 
the fourteenth earl is still alive. We might multiply proofs of 
the statement made at the beginning, but those we have given 
seem sufficient. 
5.—GOSPEL AND EPISTLE HYMNS.* 

Rev. Mr. Anketell is a clergyman of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and has earned a good reputation hitherto as a translator 
of Latin and German hymns. The present volume is a complete 
set of hymns, suitable for all the chief festivals and Sundays of 
the Christian year, and all of the author’s own writing. Taken as 
a whole it is a singularly happy effort, the greater number of 
hymns: being well deserving of their name, which is saying a 
good deal, and all, so far as we observe, are appropriate in dic- 
tion for congregational use, and conformable in expression to 
true Christian doctrine and spirit. The language threughout is 
never trivial or exaggerated, and a tone of edifying fervor per- 
vades the whole collection. 


6.—GRIEVANCES OF IRISH CATHOLICS.T 

In his introduction to this work Archbishop Walsh says: “It. 
would be an unpardonable omission if I did not point out that 
the statement set forth in the following pages is very far indeed 
from being what I could regard as, in any sense, an adequate 
exposition either of the grievances which the Catholics of Ireland 
have to complain of in the matter of education, or of the grounds 
on which the removal of those grievances may justly be claimed.” 
We beg leave to differ with the archbishop in his estimate of 
his own work. It appears to us that he has brought a most 
powerful indictment, couched in always parliamentary language, 
against the men who hold Ireland’s interests in their hands; and 


* Gospel and Epistle Hymns for the Christian Year. By the Rev. John Anketell, A.M. 


The Church Record Company. 

t Statement of the Chief Grievances of Irish Catholics in the Matter of Education, Primary, 
Intermediate, and University. By the Archbishop of Dublin. Dublin: Browne & Nolan ; 
M. H. Gill & Son. London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co. 
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brought as they are before the bar of public opinion they should 
not be held guiltless of grievous injustice. Not altogether free 
of the charge of having done whatever lay in their power to de- 
stroy the temporal welfare of a Catholic nation, whose virility is 
not the least marked of its noble qualities, these men, not con- 
tent with the impoverishing of the mortal body, have for long 
sought the ravishment of Irish souls. That they have failed igno- 
miniously in this last endeavor there is no need to tell. What 
reply they will make to the archbishop’s grave charge is 
yet to be seen. Their best reply to this statement of grievances, 
so far-reaching in extent, would be a removal of the grievances 
themselves: best, not for the afflicted people alone, but for the 
afflictors as well, for they in turn have their affliction to support, 
the punishment of injustices done, for which repentance is not yet 
too late. 

The archbishop’s style has a decided individuality, and, we 
must say, a most pleasing one. He is always terse and always 
lucid. We are not afraid to venture the assertion that there is 
not an unnecessary word in his book, which is a genuine addition 
to the rich parliamentary literature of Ireland. 


7.—THE GREAT SACRIFICE OF THE NEW LAW.* 


There was a time when in unhappy England it was a crime 
to hear and a felony punishable by a frightful death to offer 
Mass; and it was during a short lull in this violent storm that 
Father Dymock’s book was published. In the short space of 
eleven years it went through eight editions. Mr. Shipley does 
well to call attention to this “ mark of the literary activity of 
[English] Catholics at the close of the seventeenth century.” 
Taking into consideration the then harassed state of our holy 
religion, the paucity of Catholics, and their impoverished condi- 
tion in what was once “Mary’s dowry,” we may well ask, Are 
we doing more for Catholic literature in these happier times? 
Are we doing as much? 

This is an exceedingly valuable work, not alone for its intrinsic 
worth, which is great, but also because of its being a sort of 
reliquary, full of the precious thoughts and redolent with the 
heroic deeds of those who thought naught too much to sacrifice 

* The Great Sacrifice of the New Law Expounded by the Figures of the Old. Eighth edi- 
tion. London: Printed for Matthew Turner, at the Lamb, in High Holborn; Permissu Su- 
periorum. 1678. By James Dymock, a Clergyman. Being the second volume of Old Eng- 


lish Ascetic Books. Edited by Orby Shipley, M.A. London: Burns & Oates; New York: 
Catholic Publication Society Co. 
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for holy church; many of whom did sacrifice their all, even to 
the shedding of blood. Mr. Shipley’s preface is of scarcely less 
interest than the book itself. With much that is new, he tells 
what will certainly be a pleasure to Americans to hear, that of 
the known one hundred and eighty-one translations of the Dées 
Ire into our tongue more than one-half are of American 
origin. 

The binding, print, and general get-up of this edition are in 
every way worthy of the Catholic Publication Society, and that 
is saying a great deal. 


8.—INTERMEDIATE ENGLISH GRAMMAR.* 


In 1590 Sir Philip Sidney stated in his Defence of Poeste that 
“English hath no grammar,” and this he proclaimed to be a 
glory of our tongue. In 1795 Lindley Murray gave to the world 
his discovery that English hath a grammar, for which discovery 
many generations of youth have blessed his name. Since that 
time there have appeared many hundreds of grammars by as 
many authors, and it might now be reasonably supposed that, if 
numbers go for anything, English hath a grammar. But there 
Were teachers who believed, at least in a half-hearted way, in the 
dictum of Sidney that English hath not a grammar; and in the 
seventies there arose a man, one Grant White, who put forth a 
book— Words and their Uses. In this work is a famous chapter 
that sets forth the heterodoxy of Sidney very emphatically and 
unanswerably. The year following the appearance of White’s 
book there were published, according to the actual count of a 
man of leisure, sixty-three brand new grammars. So that it may 
be safely asserted that if English hath not grammar, grammar 
hath English. 

Of all the many grammars we have had the felicity of seeing 
The Intermediate English Grammar before us is unquestionably the 
best, and all good boys who have the happiness of possessing it 
will agree with us. One of its excellent qualities is that there is 
very little of it. There are no long ranks of unnecessary and ut- 
terly unexplainable rules. What rules there are are clearly put, 
and we must in justice add, generally useful; and we earnestly 
hope for the sake of teachers and pupils, when new editions of 
this book are called for, the authors will not enlarge their work, 
but will, if possible, make it even more compact than i is. 


* Intermediate English Grammar and Analysts. By William Davidson, B.A., and George 
Crosby Alcock. New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 
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9.—HINTS TO A SILENT FRIEND.—THE WIT ON THE STAIR- 
CASE.® 


Two little books gotten up daintily, neat and clean to the 
eye, and exceedingly ladylike; rather chilly, perhaps, in their 
subdued color. Both are collations of maxims from more or less 
celebrated men and women. The first, as its title indicates, is on 
letter-writing ; and the writer of this believes that, if attentively 
read and digested, it will prove quite as beneficial to the in- 
quirer as any of the numerous and elaborate compendiums on the 
art of epistolary correspondence. Women are the confessed mas- 
ters of this art, and this being so, who better fitted to write 
on it? We congratulate the author that she has not been afraid 
to quote from great Catholic letter-writers. We wonder if 
she has read the letters of Saints Teresa and Catherine of 
Siena ? who are in letter-writing what Michael Angelo is in sculp- 
ture. Wit on the Staircase is, in its way, as useful and good 
as the first-mentioned book. There are many who may read 
with profit: “If a speaker is fortunate who knows how to begin, 
thrice fortunate is he who knows when to end; he need not wait 
for future generations to rise up and call him blessed.” 


10.—A NEW BOOK OF FABLES.T 


We are hearty believers in the proposition laid down in the 
introduction to this small volume: ‘‘Composition is as natural 
as speaking.” About one million persons in the United States alone 
compose, and send their productions to manifold and not always 
appreciative editors. In the introduction the question is asked: 
“When should a child begin to learn composition?” and is an- 
swered: “ As early as possible; as soon as the child can write.” 
The author of that answer is not an editor. The selection of 
fables, anecdotes, and stories, with the exception of one story, is 
good. They are told in strong, clear English. ‘“ The Curate and 
the Bee” is a particularly good and well-told anecdote. We 
know of no book provided for the public schools better suited 
for ordinary readers than this: little volume. It cultivates the 
heart and enlightens the intellect. 


* Hints toa Silent Friend upon Writing Letters.—The Wit on the Statrcase. By Francis 
Bennett Calloway, Specialist in Letter-Writing, Chautauqua University. Buffalo, N. ¥.: 
Peter Paul & Bro. 

tA New Book of Fables, Anecdotes, and Stories for the purposes of Composition. Boston: 
3oston School Supply Company. 
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II.—THE SACRED HEART STUDIED IN THE SACRED SCRIPTURES.* 


The translator of this truly excellent work on the devotion to the 
Sacred Heart of our loving Lord does not exaggerate in styling 
it “a perfect treasury of Biblical gems, each reflecting in bright 
and enchanting colors the breadth and length and height and 
depth of the love of Jesus for sinners.” 

The book is well bound and printed, and has the imprimatur 
of the Archbishop of New York. 


12.—OUR DICTIONARIES.T 


A supplemental note to this valuable book on words states: 
“Cardinal Newman is quoted oftener in these pages than any 
other writer. It is proper to say of references to him as an au- 
thor living that the plates of this little book were ready for the 
press before the death (August I1, 1890) of the great master of 
nineteenth-century English.” As the greater portion of the work 
is a study of the science of the use of words, the author's 
conclusions may be accepted without doubt; Cardinal Newman 
being his authority in almost every instance. One statement 
of the author, however, startled the writer of this notice. Mr. 
Williams says: “I do not think I ever heard an American 
sound the # of herb.” Now, we cannot call to mind an instance 
of the h in herb zo¢ being sounded by an American. The por- 
tion of the book which treats of the growth of dictionaries is full 
of curious knowledge, and the reading of it will be a source of 
confusion to those who fondly believe that there is such a thing 
as a really good and trustworthy English dictionary. The Eng- 
lish literary world has not yet recovered from the disappointment 
caused it by the unlucky experiment of the Philological So- 
ciety entitled, A Mew English Dictionary on Historical Princt- 
ples. After a pithy criticism of this loudly-trumpeted work Mr. 
Williams concludes: “ Matthew Arnold had a very low opinion 
of English reference books. And, certainly, they are much in- 
ferior to similar books made in France. The methodical genius 
of the French shines in such productions. People who knew how 
extremely defective pretentious English works of this class are— 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, for instance—hoped that a great dic- 
tionary carrying the imprimatur of the Philological Society of 
England would do much toward improving the methods of mak- 


* The Sacred Heart studied in the Sacred Scriptures. Translated from the French of Rev. 
H. Saintrain, C.SS.R. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger Brothers. 

t Our Diciionaries and other English Language Topics. By R. O. Williams. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 
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‘jng all books of its kind, especially in the direction of reaching 

trustworthy results; but it is questionable, at least, whether the 
‘New English Dictionary’ will not lower the standard for such 
work, even in England.” We Americans may hearten ourselves 
with the knowledge that, imperfect though they be, the most 
trustworthy of English dictionaries have been produced by 
Americans. 


13.—THE CATHOLIC YOUNG MAN OF THE PRESENT DAY.* 


This little work is specially dedicated to young men whose 
occupations expose them to contact and, not infrequently, to 
active combat with agnosticism—the modern euphemism, some one 
calls it, for atheism. And it is addressed quite as much to the 
young men of our country as to those of the Canton St. Gall. 
The letters are full of easily-remembered and unanswerable ar- 
guments against infidelity. The letter entitled “ Show Thyself a 
Man” can scarcely be commended too much. “Show thyself a 
man,” Bishop Egger says, “in regard to temperance. It may be 
a question with many whether it is easier to abstain completely 
or to drink with moderation. . . . What the habitual drinker 
is as a Christian, a citizen, a father, I do not need to say. 
And yet so many enter as a jest into this degrading, fatal bon- 
dage. Nay, many drink to excess and become drunkards through 
pure vanity to play the buffoon, and be able to boast of their 
foolish exploits.” The book is so small it can be carried in the 
pocket, and we would be glad if every young man made a com- 
panion of it. 

Bishop Egger has many words of commendation for Catholic 
Young Men’s Associations. That such commendation is deserved 
we all are ready to acknowledge. What such associations as 
the Spalding Literary Union of New York accomplish in the 
formation and sustenance of a manly, intellectual, and upright 
character is well known; so well, indeed, that, like other bless- 
ings bountifully bestowed, we are apt to forget to be grateful; 
apt, too, to forget the whole-souled laborers in God’s vineyard 
who, by God’s grace, have brought about this happy state of 
affairs. ' 

Miss McMahon has done much good by her many trans- 
lations; never has her pen wrought to better advantage than in 
her vivid Englishing of Bishop Egger’s practical little volume. 

* The Catholic Young Man of the Present Day. Letters toa Young Man. By Right Rev: 


Augustin Egger, D.D., Bishop of St. Gall. Translated from the German by Miss Ella 
McMahon, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger Brothers. 
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14.—THE CHEMICAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL HISTORY OF A MOUTH- 
FUL OF BREAD.* 


Father Carrier has answered by his lecture the question, ‘ Can 
science be made interesting to the public?” and the answer is in 
the affirmative. Ilis Héstoire Chimigue et Physiologique d'une 
Bouchée de Pain is very far from being dry reading, and gains in 
point of instructiveness in proportion to the interest the learned 
author gives it. If to be both interesting and instructive is a 
sufficient recompense for laborious research, as the lecturer sup- 
poses, then he may rest assured that he has been well repaid. We 
regret that there is not space for the formal review of this con- 
ference, as it is the first of a series delivered by Father Carrier 
in 1889 and ’90 in Montreal before the Catholic Union of that 
city. We wish that it and its successors would find an English 
translation and circulation. Scientific truths should be better dis- 
seminated by Catholics of ability in the United States. The 
writer of this notice has seen large and appreciative audiences in 
districts popularly supposed to be quite uncultured assemble to 
listen to lectures on science, sometimes of a very abstruse char- 
acter, but delivered by able Catholic priests and laymen. Honor 
and gratitude are due to men who, like Father Carrier, give their 
lives to the spreading of truly scientific knowledge. 


15.—DR. SMITH’S COMPENDIUM OF CANON LAW.f 

This Compendium of Canon Law will supply a long-felt want. 
The state of things in this country differs so much from the nor- 
mal state dealt with by the ordinary text-books, that the study 
of these have given but a very vague impression of the actual con- 
ditions of the church’s law in our own land. Dr. Smith, in the 
three somewhat bulky volumes of the Elements of Ecclesiastical 
Law already published, supplied in the main what was wanting. 
These volumes are, however, too large for use as a text-book. 
That defect is remedied by the present publication, in which the 
waole of the previous work is epitomized for class work. More- 
over, an important subject not dealt with in the larger book is 
treated in this—the subject, that is, of Ecclesiastical Property. 

The seven editions through which the Elements have passed 
prove the esteem in which that work is held. We have not had 
time for a very full and exact examination of the present volume; 


* Histoire Chimique et Physiologique d'une Bouchée de Pain. Parle R. P. Carrier, C.S.C. 
(Conférence faite 4 l'Union Catholique de Montréal, le 27 Avril, 1890.) 

tCompendium Furis Canonici ad usum Cleri et Seminariorum hujus Regionis accommodatum. 
Auctore Rev. S: B. Smith, S.T.D. Neo Eboraci: Benziger Fratres. 
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but, so far as we can judge, it appears to us that it will sustain 
the author’s reputation, and be even more useful than its prede- 
cessors. In fact, it seems to us that it ought to supersede all 
the previously-used text-books; for while it teaches the general 
principles of canon law as fully as is necessary, it has the special 
information which other books do not give. The work is, as 
text-books on this subject should be, in Latin; but Dr. Smith 
has thoughtfully provided in brackets translations for the tech- 
nical expressions which he has had to coin. There are only 
four hundred and ten pages in all; but the clerical student who 
has mastered these pages will have a sound knowledge of the law 
under which he will exercise his ministry. Exact references are 
given to the larger work on matters which, on account of their 
length, cannot be fully discussed in the- Compendium. 


16.—SAYINGS OF CARDINAL NEWMAN.* 


Every word of the late cardinal deserves to be treasured up 
and preserved. This little volume is a handy collection of va- 
rious of his utterances gleaned from the Catholic newspapers 
of the last forty years. Some of these are interesting in them- 
selves; some from the occasion on which they were spoken. 
Dr. Newman knew as well what not to say as what to say; 
the utterances under the head “Affairs of Ireland” will prove 
this. The last of his “sayings” here published was in reply to 
an address presented to him last July by the Catholic Truth 
Society, in which he spoke of its work as “the beginnings of 
a revolution.” 

The frontispiece, many will think, will be worth the cost 
of the book, being the latest portrait of the cardinal. It was 
taken a few weeks before his death by one of the Fathers of 
the Birmingham Oratory, and is an excellent likeness. 


* Sayings of Cardinal Newman. London: Burns & Oates, Limited; New York: Cath- 
olic Publication Society Co. 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS RELATING TO THE READING CIRCLES, LISTS UF BOOKS, 
ETC., SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION, NO. 
415 WEST FIFTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


THE Convention of the Catholic Young Men’s National Union, 
held October 7th and 8th at Washington, D: C., was attended 
by over three hundred delegates. As officially announced before- 
hand by the president, Rev. M. J. Lavelle, the delegates were fa- 
vored with many valuable suggestions concerning the utility of 
Reading Circles. From personal experience in the Catholic Union 
of Boston Mr. J. P. Leahy, the ex-secretary, became thoroughly 
convinced that the Reading Circle can be made profitable to 
every society of Catholic young men. The objects of the Cath- 
olic Educational Union were fully explained by Mr. W. P. Mosher. 
Rev. Father Ryan, S.J., gave an interesting account of his plans 
for the welfare of the Loyola Circle, which is intended to ad- 
vance the interests of a religious sodality. On behalf of the 
Columbian Reading Union, Rev. Father McMillan developed the 
idea of co-operative concentration of intellectual work, with a 
view to bringing into prominence the books written by Catholic 
authors and to secure for them suitable recognition in public li- 
braries. He urged the necessity of encouraging in every possible 
way those who are able to produce literature upon all subjects 
in which Catholics are interested. At present our authors are 
generally required to bear the expense of publishing their books, 
and this unfortunate state of affairs is mainly duc to lack of or- 
ganization. Our worst opponents allow that there are at least 
ten millions of Catholics in the United States able to read. When 
we can give visible proofs that from this large number we may 
safely guarantee a buying public of ten thousand readers, organ- 
ized and determined to assist in the diffusion of Catholic litera- 
ture, then we shall create a demand which even the most som- 
nolent publisher will be eager to supply. The apathy of the 
Catholic reading public has had a demoralizing effect upon pub- 
lishers, and emboldened them to discriminate against Catholic 
authors. It is our hope that the Columbian Reading Union will 
make efficient use of all the ways and means of producing and 
disseminating a literature which will not be contaminated with 
the errors and follies of agnosticism. 
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In the conclusion of his address to the delegates of the Cath- 
olic Young Men’s National Union Father McMillan gave a list 
of ten books representative of Catholic thought in the United 
States which every intelligent Catholic should read and every li- 
brary should contain. These are the books: 


. Life of Archbishop Carroll. By John Gilmary Shea. 

. Souvenir and Proceedings of the Catholic Congress. 

. Life of Pius IX. By Rev. Bernard O’Reilly, D.D. 

. Life of Leo XIII, By Rev. Bernard O’Reilly, D.D. 

. Faith of our Fathers. By Cardinal Gibbons. 

. Our Christian Heritage. By Cardinal Gibbons. 

. Life of Archbishop Spalding. By Rt. Rev. J. L. Spald- 
ing, D.D. 

. The American Republic. By Dr. Brownson. 

. Ihe Church and the Age. By Very Rev. I. T. Hecker: 

. Catholic History of the United States. By John R. G. Has- 


sard. 


It will be seen at a glance that each one of the books in 
this list has been written from an American standpoint, and con- 
tains facts and principles essential to a proper understanding of 
the progress of the church in the United States. Our young 
men might add to the list Hassard’s Life of Archbishop Hughes, 
which not only portrays the career of one of our greatest pre- 
lates, but also gives a reliable account of the epoch in which he 
lived. There can be no doubt that young men will find the pe- 
rusal of these books very profitable. A few members in each 
society can form a Reading Circle and make a practical test at 
once of the advantages, to be derived from combined intellectual 
work. We shall be pleased to get from young men any further 
suggestions on this matter. 


* * * 


Mindful of our repeated ‘admonitions, a representative of the 
Columbian Reading Union made use of the opportunity afforded 
by a short stay at Edinburgh; Scotland, to visit the large public 
library, located in a beautiful building with all the modern im- 
provements, recently erected by Andrew Carnegie, Esq., of Pitts- 
burgh. The librarian in charge cheerfully explained the work- 
ing plan of the library, and kindly furnished a copy of the 
printed catalogue, which has been carefully examined. We find 
that, like the catalogue of the Cleveland public library -oticed 
in these pages last May, it is arranged on the dictionary plan, 

VOL, LII.—20 
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a plan which, in our judgment, is far more convenient than the 
old-fashioned classification of books under subjects only. When 
thoroughly carried out the dictionary plan combines in one sys- 
tem all the advantages of the subject catalogue. We like the 
shape and get-up of the Edinburgh catalogue. It is a con- 
venient size for handling, being a large 8vo of 525 pages, and 
costs only one shilling. 

A striking excellence of the catalogue is the thoroughness 
with which the work has been done. Not only have the con- 
tents of each volume of the leading reviews been given, but the 
same thing has been done for other books, such as Bancroft’s 
History of the United States. Novels appear under the head 
“Fiction,” and under the authors’ names as well. It seems to us 
it would have facilitated reference if they had also appeared un- 
der the first word of their titles; but this might have rendered 
the catalogue too cumbersome. Of course, the main interest of 
this catalogue for our readers consists in the Catholic works 
which it mentions, and we must say that we are agreeably sur- 
prised at their large number. The list of Newman’s works fills 
three-quarters of a column; there are twenty of Manning’s 
works ; and even the works of a writer so distinctively pious and 
spiritual as Faber. To mention all the Catholic writers whose 
works appear would be tedious. It is quite clear that no unjust 
discrimination against Catholic books has been made, and the 
fact that many are absent is not due to any lack of good will. 
It is, indeed, the case that the list of Catholic books not to be 
found is somewhat long. There is no series of the Dublin Re- 
view, of the Month, or of THE CATHOLIC WORLD. The names 
of Brownson, Cardinal Gibbons, and Father Hecker do not ap- 
pear. But this is clearly due not to_ ill-will but to want of 
that knowledge which it is the object of the Columbian Reading 
Union to impart. 


* * * 


We fully appreciate the patient toil required in gathering 
from publishers’ catalogues the following list of authors among 
Catholic women. It was prepared by Miss Josephine Lewis, 
with the assistance of the Ozanam Reading Circle of New York. 
Though somewhat incomplete, it will direct attention to the dis- 
tinguished ability of feminine minds in nearly all the departments 
of Catholic literature. 


Allies, Mary H.: Leaves from St. Augustine. 
Captivity of Pope Pius VII. 
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Ames, Miss: Marion Howard. 

Maggie’s Rosary. Wishes on Wings. 

Austin, Mrs.; Friend Sorrow. 

Brownson, Sarah M.: Marion Elwood; or, How Girls Live. 
Life of Prince Gallitzin. 

Blake, Mrs. Mary E.: Rambling Notes of a Trip to the Pacific. 
Mexico: Picturesque, Political, Progressive.* 

A Summer Holiday in Europe. 
Verses Along the Way. 
Bowles, Emily: French Eggs in an English Basket. 
Floreat Etona. 
The Three Kings. 
In The Camargue. 
Clark, Theodora M. L.: Roman Violets. 
Conway, Katherine E.: On the Sunrise Slope, and other 
Poems. : 
Caddell, Cecilia M.: Little Snowdrop. 
Summer Talks about Lourdes. Never Forgotten. 
Tales for the Young. Wild Times. 
Corkran, Alice: A Young Philistine. 
Craven, Mrs. C.: Anne Severin. 
Eliane. Fleurange. 
Natalie Narischkin. A Sister’s Story. 
The Veil Withdrawn. Life of Lady Georgiana Fullerton. 

Dahlgren, Madeleine Vinton: A Washington Winter. 

The Lost Name. 

Lights and Shadows of a Life. 
South-Sea Sketches. 
South-Mountain Magic. 
Memoir of John A. Dahlgren. 

Drane, Augusta Theodosia (Sister Mary Raphael): 
Biographical Sketch of Mother Margaret Mary Hallahan. 
Christian Schools and Scholars. 
History of England. 
History of St. Catherine of Siena and her Companions. 
Knights of St. John. Lady Glastonbury’s Boudoir. 
Songs in the Night The Three Chancellors. 
Uriel; or, The Chapel of the .Angels. 
Aroer: A Story of a Vocation. 

Dorsey, Mrs. Anna Hanson: The Oriental Pearl. 
The Rose of the Algonquins. Coaina. 
The Sister of Charity. The Flemings. 
May Brooke. Nora Brady’s Vow. 
Mona the Vestal. Tangled Paths. 
The Old Gray Rosary. Palms. 
Ada’s Trust. ’Beth’s Promise. 


* Written by Mrs. Mary E. Blake and Mrs. Margaret F. Sullivan. 
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Dorsey, Mrs. Anna Hanson, continued: A Brave Girl, and 
Fate of the Dane. 
Heiress of Carrigmona. Adrift. 
Warp and Woof. Old House at Glenaran. 
Donnelly, Eleanor : Crowned with Stars. 
Domus Dei. Life of Father Barbelin, S.J. 
Douglas, Lady: Linked Lives. 
Domville, Lady: Biography of Lamartine. 
De Guérin, Eugénie: Journal and Letters. 
De Ségur, Countess: The Inn of the Guardian Angel. 
De Stolz, Madame: The House on Wheels. 
De La Grange, Madame A. K ; The Vestal. 
Ferryman of the Tiber. 
Dobree, Emily : Stories of the Seven Sacraments. 
Feilding, Lady Clare: Life of Jean Gabriel Perboyre. 
Countess de Flavigny. 
Fullerton, Lady Georgiana: A Stormy Life. 
Constance Sherwood. Mrs. Gerard’s Niece. 3 vols. 
Ellen Middleton. Grantley Manor. 
Life of Mére Marie de la Providence. 
Life of Madame Barat. 2 vols. Rose Le Blanc. 
Life of St. Frances of Rome. Memoir of Hon. H. Dormer. 
Too Strange Not to be True. The Miraculous Medial. 
A Stormy Life. Lady Bird. 
Fifth. of November. Fire in London. 
The Notary’s Daughter. Rosemary. 
Seven Stories. Short Stories. 
The Straw-Cutter’s Daughter. Trouvaille. 
The Two Cottages. A Will and a Way. 
Fitzgerald, Mrs.: Review of Agnosticism. 
Guiney, Louise Imogen: The White Sail, and other Poems. 
Herbert, Lady: Anglican Prejudices against the Catholic 
Church. 
Martyr from the Quarter-Deck. Garcia Moreno. 
Valentine Riant. Life of Henri Dorie. 
Life of Mgr. Berneux—Bishop and Martyr. 
Life of Théophane Vénard—Martyr. 
Life of Pere Eymard, Founder of Holy Sacrament Society. 
Life of Mother Maria Teresa. A Saint in Algeria. 
Suema, the Little African Slave. Month of March. 
Thekla: An Autobiography. The Problem Solved. 
Three Phases of Christian Love. Life of St. Monica. 
Cradle Lands. Impressions of Spain. 
Search after Sunshine. Love or Self-Sacrifice. 
True Wayside Tales. Geronimo. 
Mission of St. Francis de Sales. Edith. 
Short Memoirs of Esterina Antinori. 
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Flerbert, Lady, continued: The Two Sisters. 
Wives and Mothers of the Olden Time. 
Life of the Venerable Joseph Marchand. 
Life of Dupanloup. 2 vols. 

Floey, Mrs. Cashel: What Might Have Been. 
Life of Madame de la Rochefoucauld. 
Nazareth. 

Hope, Mrs.: Lives of Early Martyrs. 
Franciscan Martyrs in England. 

Life of St. Philip Neri. 
Life of St. Thomas of Canterbury. 

Hope, Josephine: A New Tale. 

Hoffman, Miss Agnes: Agnes Hilton. 
Alice Murray. Orphan Sisters. 
Aunt Olive and Her Hidden Past. 
Felix Kent. 

Hahn-Hahn, Countess : Eudoxia. 


Kavanagh, Julia: Madeleine. 
Daisy Burns. Queen Mab. 
Bessie. Seven Years. 
Dora. Two Lilies. 
Sylvia. John Dorrian. 
Sybil’s Second Love. Grace Lee. 
Adele. Women of Christianity. 
Rachel Gray. 
Laidlaw, Mrs. S.: Ethna; or, Etchings in Black and White. 
Leathley, Mary E. S.: Requiescant. 
Lovat, Lady; Clare Vaughan. 
Henri de Blois. 
Leighton, Alice: A Tale of the Seventeenth Century. 
Martin, Mrs. Elizabeth G.: Whom God Hath Joined. 
John Van Alstyne’s Factory. 
Montgomery, Mrs.: The Eternal Years. 
Divine Sequence. Divine Ideal. 
Mulholland, Clara: The Miser of Kingscourt. 
Percy’s Revenge. 
Mulholland, Rosa; The Wild Birds of Killeevy. 
A Fair Emigrant. The Squire’s Granddaughter. 
The Wicked Woods of Tobereevil. 
Hetty Gray; or, Nobody's Bairn. Marcella Grace. 
The Late Mrs. Hollingford. 
Gianetta: A Girl’s Story of Herself. 
Meline, Mary E..: In Six Months. 
Montiero, Marianne: Allah Akbar. 
The Monk of Yuste. 


McMahon, Ella; Golden Sands, and many other translations. 
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Noble, Frances: Gertrude Mannering. 

O'Hanlon, Alice: Which is Right ? 

O'Meara; Kathleen (Grace Ramsay): Narka, the Nihilist. 
Queen by Right Divine. Life of Bishop Grant. 
Iza: A Tale of Russian Poland. A Salon in Paris. 
Pearl. Mabel Stanhope. 
Biography of Frederic Ozanam. Bells of the Sanctuary. 
Daughter of St. Dominic. 

OBrien, Attie: The Monk’s Prophecy. 

O'Connell, Mrs. Morgan: Memoirs of Attie O’Brien. 

Procter, Adelaide A.: Poems. 

Parsons, Mrs.: Afternoons with Mrs. Maitland. 
Heath-House Stories. Tales for Children. 

Life of St. Colette. Wrecked and Saved. 
St. Ignatius. The Sisters of Ladywell. 
Tales for the Young. Verses, Grave and Gay. 

Petre, Lady Catharine; Hymns and Verses. 

Repplier, Agnes: Books and Men. 

Ram, Mrs. Abel: The Most Beautiful amongst the Children 

of Men. 
Emmanuel. 

Reid, Christian: Valeria Aylmer. 

After Many Days. A Gentle Belle. 
Armine. Mable Lee. 

Bonny Kate. Morton House. 

A Daughter of Bohemia. A Summer Idyl. 
Roslyn’s Fortune. The Land of the Sky. 
Ebb Tide. Miss Churchill. 

A Question of Honor. A Child of Mary. 
Hearts and Hands. Philip’s Restitution. 
Heart of Steel. 


Next month we shall complete the list of authors classified 
under the letters of the alphabet which follow R. 


* * * 


Our readers are requested to send notice without delay of 
any omission in the list of Catholic authors here given. The co- 
operation of many minds is needed for the completion of an 
undertaking which requires so much research. Many ‘of the 
books mentioned may be out of print or exceedingly rare. Be- 
fore publishing our revised list we hope to get’*the definite in- 
formation that will enable us to decide the number of books now 


for sale. 
M. C. M. 





WITH THE PUBLISHER. 


WITH THE PUBLISHER. 


THE Publisher would like to impress his readers with the full 
significance of that big word of three letters N-O-W. He isn’t 
going to preach a sermon; he makes use of other times and 
other places for that purpose. But he wishes to remind his 
readers, as a matter of plain business, that “Now” is the only 
time we have to do anything that is really worth doing. We 
may plan to do things in the more or less remote future, but we 
have only to-day to do them. “Now” is a big thing—the 
biggest thing we have, for it means opportunity. 

as 

We have many good intentions; when are they to be realized ? 
They may have been among the fairest dreams of the years that 
are past—seed planted in good ground, and long and tenderly 


nurtured—but where is the blossom and the fruit? Intention is 
good; it is best when action follows. 
«*s 

You who read these lines intend to do something some time 
to bring THE CATHOLIC WORLD to the notice of a friend—perhaps 
of a dozen friends. A good intention; but as long as it remains 
simply an intention it is without advantage to your friend or the 
magazine. Acton your intention; it may make a new subscriber. 
Talk to one, a single friend of the many you have. Twenty of 
them want THE CATHOLIC WORLD and don’t know it; a dozen 
want it and do know it, and probably half of these are only 
waiting for you or some other friend to suggest it. Don’t wait 
for ‘some other friend”; do it yourself and do it at once. Think 
of the result to the cause in which we are all working if every 
subscriber would do this! 

#* 

How much it would increase the facilities of editor and pub- 
lisher to improve the magazine. The inclination to do this has, 
thanks to our readers and our many friends, been substantially 
manifested in the enlarged magazine with which we opened our 
fifty-second volume. This has not only brought us the congratu- 
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lations of our brethren of the Catholic press, but must also account 
for the notable increase in the orders placed with us by the news- 
dealers during the past month. 

The best we have and the best we can obtain is and ever 
will be devoted to that cause of which the magazine is the ex- 
ponent. The words of an old engineer we heard of recently 
express in homely phrase our own determination with regard 
to THE CATHOLIC WORLD: “We've got to put this locomotive 
over the road, even if we have to chuck in our shoes and 
socks to feed the boiler, and if that doesn’t do, we'll simply have 
to pick up the locomotive and tote it.” 

«*s 

How can I help on the work of THE CATHOLIC WORLD? 
was a question addressed to the Publisher a short time ago, and 
he answers it here for the benefit of such as might put a sim- 
ilar query to him. Of course you read the magazine yourself, 
but you know many who don’t read it and who don’t know 
why they ought to read it. It is your duty to enlighten such 
people. Talk it out with them; you know the help, the good, 
the pleasure it has brought you; be generous and share it with 
others. As Catholics we have duties towards those who are not 
of the church; as Catholics of intelligence we have duties towards 
ourselves. The great questions of the day, scientific and histori- 
cal, research, literary culture—everything that goes to make-up 
modern intellectual equipment—all these things have a Catholic 
side with which as Catholics we should be familiar to some degree. 
The great mistake of many is to regard such matters as purely 
secular and to look for their presentation in purely secular peri- 
odical literature. These people are, perhaps, familiar with the great 
secular monthlies, but know little or nothing of Catholic periodi- 
cals, and often suppose that they are published solely in the inter- 
ests of some particular devotion. That all things comprised in 
the term cultivation have a Catholic side and a Catholic interpre- 
tation, seldom if ever occurs to them. 

os 

Now, THE CATHOLIC WORLD is a help to see all these things 
through Catholic spectacles; its aim is to be of service in the 
‘broad mission of the church, to help man to see all things by 
the light of natural and revealed truth. The man is at his best 


when he is the Catholic and his Catholicity has the quality of 
making all things here as well as hereafter of special interest to 
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himself. Above all else, THE CATHOLIC WORLD aims to show 
this; aims to be an organ of a Catholicity wide enough to touch 
all peoples, all questions, and all interests with the magnet of 
divine truth. It is not the organ of particular opinions, nor, 
though controlled by a community of priests, is it an organ of a 
particular religious body; its aim is to be, in the truest sense of 
the word, Catholic. It is in the spirit of the broadest Catholicity 
that the magazine discusses all questions of interest to the intelli- 
gent and cultivated Catholic. It is not necessary, nor, indeed, is 
this the place to prove the truth of the foregoing. Any number 
of its fifty-two volumes will show it clearly, and many a reader 
has given the most ample testimony in confirmation of all that 
has been said above. These, then, are the “heads” for a talk 
with your friend on the subject, with any article you please as an 
illustration. 
Pa 

There is another way in which you can be of service to THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD; and, although it has a certain ring of the 
counting-room about it, a little thought will cause you to see the 
common sense of the suggestion. Look over the advertisement 
pages of the magazine. The Publisher does not say this in behalf 
of any one advertiser, or for the sole object of business. Expe- 
rience makes it clear to every one nowadays that the advertising 
pages of a periodical are often useful and frequently valuable to 
the reader. It is not too much to say that we owe many a 
convenience or a saving to a casual glance down the advertising 
pages of some periodical. Do this with the advertisements in 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD, and make a note of what you see there. 
You may find it profitable, and, if so, you would but return good 
for good if you mentioned the source of your information. An 
illustration would not be out of place. Perhaps the reader of 
these lines knows of some poor little sufferer from hip-disease, 
who suffers much more because the appliances for his relief are 
too costly to be procured for him. Such a reader might note 
the fact that in the pages of THE CATHOLIC WORLD a hip-splint, 
recommended by the highest medical authorities, is advertised, at 
an almost nominal cost compared with the expensive appliances 
heretofore used in such cases. This is but one of many illustra- 
tions of the benefit that can come from a careful reading of the 
advertising pages of any reputable publication; and if our readers 
would do both themselves and us a benefit, they should not slight 
the advertising pages of the magazine, or fail to mention it should 
it prove of any service to them. . 
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Dodd, Meade & Co. announce: 

A History of Modern Architecture, by James Fergusson, 
D.C.L., etc. Thoroughly revised and brought down to 
the present day by Robert Kerr. A _ supplementary 
volume devoted entirely to Modern Architecture in 
America, by Montgomery Schuyler, will be issued in 
1891. 

A Memoir of Horace Walpole. By Austin Dobson. 

The Devil’s Picture Books. A History of Playing Cards. 
By M. K. Van Rensselaer. 


their series “ The Makers of America” they announce: 


Alexander Hamilton. By Prof. William G. Sumner, of 
Yale University. 2 vols., $1.50. 

George and Cecilius Calvert, Barons Baltimore of Baltimore, 
and the Founding of the Maryland Colony. By William 
Hand Browne, editor of the Archives of Maryland. 75 
cents. 

Robert Morris. By Prof. William G. Sumner. 75 cents. 


James Edward Oglethorpe, and the Founding of the 
Georgia Colony. By Henry Bruce. 75 cents. 

Father Juniper Serra, and the Franciscan Missions in 
California. By John Gilmary Shea, LL.D. 75 cents. 


their “‘Great Explorers” series they announce: 


Mungo Park and the Niger. By Joseph Thompson, author 
of Through Masai Land. $1.25. 


The Catholic Publication Society Co. announce: 

The Choruses of the Ober-Ammergau Passion Play. In 
Rhyme and Rhythm. In accordance with the original 
German as sung in 1890. Translated by Mary Frances 
Drew. Being an appendix to the whole text, published 
for the first time in 1881. 

The Life of the Blessed John Fisher. By Rev. T. E, 
Bridgett, C.SS.R. With a reproduction of the famous 
portrait of Blessed John Fisher by Holbein, and other 
illustrations. Second edition, with an appendix. 

The Life and Labors of St. Thomas of Aquin. By Arch- 
bishop Vaughn, O.S.B. Arranged and edited by Dom 
Jerome Vaughn, O.S.B. Second edition. This work will 
form Volume I. of the Benedictine Library. 

A Memoir of the late Sir James Marshall, C.M.G., 
K.C.S.G., taken chiefly from his own letters. By Very 
Rev. Canon Brownlow, V.G. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


Holy Wisdom ,; or, Directions for the Prayer of Contempla- 
tion, ett. By Father Baker, author of Sancta Sophia. 
Price $1.60, net. 


Benziger Bros. have just issued another volume of the English 
Manuals of Catholic Philosophy, entitled Psychology, by Rev. Mi- 
chael Maher, S.J. 


Harper & Brothers announce the early publication of a volume 
entitled Christmas, in Song, Sketch and Story, compiled by J. P. 
McCaskey. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE ILLUSTRATED CATHOLIC FAMILY ANNUAL FOR _ I89QI. 
With calendars calculated for different parallels of latitude, 
and adapted for use throughout the United States. New 
York: The Catholic Publication Society Co.; London: Burns 
& Oates, Limited. 

MIXED MARRIAGE: The Forbidden Fruit for Catholics. Trans- 
lated and revised from the German of the Rev. Alban Stolz. 
By Monsignor H. Cluever, D.D. Fourth edition. New York 
and Cincinnati: Fr. Pustet & Co. 

SHORT SERMONS ON THE GOSPELS FOR EVERY SUNDAY IN THE 
YEAR. By Rev. N. M. Redmond. New York and Cincin- 
nati: Fr. Pustet & Co. 

SAYINGS OF CARDINAL NEWMAN. With portrait -taken a few 
weeks before his death. London: Burns & Oates; New York: 
Catholic Publication Society Co. 

HARMONY BETWEEN SCIENCE AND REVELATION. By Right 
Rev. J. de Concilio, D.D., Domestic Prelate of His Holiness. 
New York and Cincinnati: Fr. Pustet & Co. 

DER EPHESIERBRIEF DES HL. APOSTELS PAULUS, erklart von 
Dr. Franz Anton Heule, Canonicus, und Privatdozent der 
Theologie an der Kon. Universitat in Munchen. Augsburg: 
Dr. M. Huttler (M. Seitz). 

TAUBE DER FLUT. Evangelische eines Katoliken, von Max 
Steigenberger. Augsburg: Dr. M. Huttler (M. Seitz). 
KIRCHE, SCHULE UND Haus. Lesefruchte und Erfahrungen zur 
Belehrung und Erbauung. Von P. Bonaventura Hammer, 
O.S.F. Pramie fur den 18ten Jahrgang des Sendbote. Cin- 

cinnati: S. Rosenthal & Co. 

BELIEF IN GOD: ITS ORIGIN, NATURE, AND BASIS. Being the 
Winkley Lectures of the Andover Theological Seminary for 
the year 1890. By Jacob Gould Schurman, Sage Professor 
of Philosophy in Cornell University. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 
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RHYMES FOR LITTLE READERS. Illustrated. By A. W. Adams, 
Boston: D. Lothrop Company. 

EDUCATION AND THE HIGHER LIFE. By J. L. Spalding, Bishop 
of Peoria. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Company. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS.—HARVARD HISTORICAL 
MONOGRAPHS: No. 1. The Veto Power: Its Origin, Devel- 
opment, and Function in the Government of the United 
States (1789-1889). By Edward Campbell Mason, A.B., In- 
structor in Political Economy. Edited by Albert Bushnell 
Hart, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History. Boston: Ginn & 
Company. 

ONE-AND-TUIRTY DAYS WITH BLESSED MARGARET MARY. 
From the French, by a Visitandine of Baltimore. New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger Brothers. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ANGLO-SAXON FREEDOM. The Polity 
of the English-speaking Race, outlined in its Inception, De- 
velopment, Diffusion, and Present Condition. By James K. 
Hosmer, Professor in Washington University. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

GOLDEN SANDS. Fifth series. Little Counsels for the Sanctifica- 
tion and Happiness of Daily Life. Translated from the French 
by Miss Ella McMahon. New York, Cincinnati, and Chi- 
cago: Benziger Brothers. 

ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. By J. Bayma, S.J. Revised edition 
with appendix. San Francisco: A. Waldteufel. 

OuR GOVERNMENT. How it Grew, What it Does, and How it 
Does It. By Jesse Macy, A.M. Revised edition. Boston: 
Ginn & Company. 

CATHOLIC HOME ALMANAC. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago : 
Benziger Brothers. 

CIVIL GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES, Considered with 
some reference to its Origin. By John Fiske. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

THE MEXICAN SPHINX. By J. J. Gutierrez. Boston: Rockwell 
& Churchill. 

A NOVENA IN HONOR OF ST. FRANCIS OF ASsISI. By the Rev. 
Clementinus Deymann, O.S.F. (Prov. SS. Cord. Jesu). Cum 
Permissu Superiorum. San Francisco: A. Waldteufel. 


PAMPHLETS. 


REPORT OF THE KANSAS STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE FOR 
THE MONTH ENDING JULY 31, 1890. M. Mohler, Secretary. 
Topeka: Kansas Publishing House. 

BULLETIN No. 6 OF THE LIBRARY AND MUSEUM OF THE ST. 
LAURENT COLLEGE, near Montreal, Canada. 





